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CHARLES  HAMMOND  AND  ACADEMY  LIFE.' 


BY  ELBRroGE  SMITH, 

Principal  of  Dorchester  High  School. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  :  — 

In  the  record  of  the  world’s  progress  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  so  insignificant  a  place  has  been  accorded  to  the  culture  and 
the  cultivators  of  mind.  The  unseen  but  eternal  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  world’s  destinies  have  been  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  visible  and  perishable  forms  to  which  they 
have  given  rise.  We  know  far  more  of  the  Greek  helmet  than  of 
the  training  of  the  brain  which  it  protected.  The  world  has 
always  admired,  and  always  will  admire,  that  shield  whose  bright 
emblazonry  embraced  the  symbols  of  the  world’s  civilization  ;  but 
the  great  creative  mind  that  forged  that  shield,  not  on  the  anvil  of 
Vulcan,  but  in  the  immortal  lines  of  the  Iliad,  is  still  a  subject  of 
various  and  contradictory  speculation.  Two  thousand  years  of 
wear,  waste,  plunder,  and  war  have  not  removed  from  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  the  lines  of  grace  and  forms  of  beauty  drawn  and  piled  by 
genius,  piety,  and  patriotism  in  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon. 
But  how  few  of  those  who  gaze  upon  these  crumbling  splendors 
know  even  the  names  of  Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Coroe- 
bus  !  How  many  have  ever  heard  of  Menecles  of  Alabanda, 
Philo  the  Athenian,  Molo  the  Rhodian,  Menippus  of  Stratonice, 
Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  -ZEschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium  ?  Yet  these  were  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of 
Cicero  —  forgotten  names,  perished  cities,  abodes  of  art  and  elo¬ 
quence,  known  only  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  Christian  world  is  pouring  forth  octavos  upon  octavos  and 
quartos  upon  quartos  in  study  and  eulogy  of  that  great  spirit  who 
first  persecuted,  and  then  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  in 


1  Memorial  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association  it  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  31st  of  December, 
13^79.  Printed  by  vote  of  the  Association. 
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fair  Damascus,  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  in  Antioch,  in  Athens,  in 
Ephesus,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  But  the 
name  of  the  teacher  who  attuned  that  spirit  to  such  fine  issues,  and 
nerved  it  to  that  noble  daring  occurs  in  but  two  places  in  Christian 
records.  One  is  the  grateful  mention  by  his  distinguished  pupil ; 
the  other  is  in  connection  with  a  lesson  of  the  largest  liberality  to 
the  persecuting  Sanhedrim.  The  great  apostle  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  and  enlargement  of  the  instructions  of  his  teacher.  It  is  true 
there  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Socrates  is  still  quite  a 
distinct  personality  to  us ;  and,  were  the  Athens  of  Pericles  re¬ 
stored,  we  should  have  little  difficulty,  thanks  to  his  pupils,  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  in  recognizing  in  the  streets,  the  groves,  the  por¬ 
ticos,  the  agora,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  gymnasia  the  ungainly 
form,  the  bare  feet,  the  coarse  apparel  of  that  philosopher,  who, 
without  writing  a  page  gave  a  new  direction  to  Grecian  thought 
for  succeeding  centuries.  Let  us  pause  and  retrace  the  course  of 
the  ages  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
wayward  of  his  pupils. 

“  When  we  hear  the  words  of  any  other  orator,”  says  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium,  “  however  eloquent,  we  remain  comparatively 
indifferent  to  them ;  but  when  any  one,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  child, 
hears  him,  or  even  his  words  through  the  mouth  of  another  person, 
be  he  but  an  indifferent  speaker,  he  is  overpowered,  and,  as  it  were, 
taken  230ssession  of  by  them.  Indeed,  friends,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  I  should  appear  to  you  to  have  been  drinking,  I  would  declare 
to  you  now,  on  oath,  all  I  have  felt  and  am  still  made  to  feel  by 
the  power  of  his  words ;  for  when  I  listen  to  him,  my  heart  beats, 
and  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  am  more  roused  by  far  than  are 
the  Corybantian  revelers  in  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And  so  it  is,  I 
see,  with  every  one  else.  In  listening  to  Pericles  and  other  elo¬ 
quent  orators,  I  have  thought  that  they  spoke  well ;  but  never  was 
I  affected  in  this  way,  nor  was  my  soul  troubled  and  indignant  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  in  a  slavish  condition.  But  I  have  often 
been  put  into  such  a  state  by  this  Marsyas,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
me  impossible  to  live  as  I  am  ;  and  even  now  I  am  quite  conscious 
that,  if  I  should  lend  my  ear,  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  him, 
but  should  suffer  again  in  the  same  way ;  for  he  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that,  although  I  am  far  worse  than  I  ought  to  be,  I 
yet  do  not  take  care  of  my  own  soul,  but  busy  myself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Therefore  stopping  my  ears  as  if  to  shut 
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out  the  voice  of  Sirens,  I  tear  myself  away  by  force,  lest  I  grow 
old  sitting  by  his  side.  In  his  presence  alone  have  I  felt  that 
which  no  one  would  suppose  was  in  me  to  feel  —  shame.  For 
while  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  gainsay  him,  or  maintain  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  what  he  bids,  still  as  soon  as  I  get  away,  the 
value  1  attach  to  popularity  overcomes  me.  So  I  flee  from  him 
and  make  my  escape  ;  and  when  I  see  him  I  am  ashamed  at  what 
I  have  acknowledo^ed  to  him.  Manv  a  time  should  I  have  been 

O  V 

oflad  to  know  that  he  was  no  lono^er  amonor  men  ;  and  vet  had  he 
died  I  well  know  that  this  would  have  grieved  me  still  more 
sorely,  so  that  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  the 
man.” 

The  object  lessons  drawn  by  the  world’s  greatest  teacher  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  sower  of  the  seed,  the  widow  and  her 
mite,  from  the  proud  and  devoted  city  viewed  from  the  slope  of 
Olivet,  the  sermon  preached  in  a  mountain  solitude,  the  swift-com¬ 
ing  woes  denounced  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  against  those  who 
had  profaned  those  hallowed  courts  and  changed  them  from  a 
house  of  prayer  to  a  den  of  thieves,  that  sacred  person  whose  very 
presence  vanquished  the  arms  that  had  conquered  the  world,  the 
sensibility  that  found  relief  in  sweating  as  it  were  blood,  the  calm 
courage  that  outshone  all  the  fierce  daring  of  Thermopylae,  all 
these,  graven  upon  no  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  have  preserved  to  us  a  personality  which  the 
mind  can  firmly  grasp,  but  which  no  art  can  ever  reach. 

“  The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress, 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain, 

We  touch  him  in  life’s  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again.” 

Such  is  the  power  of  mind  over  mind  ;  such  the  effect  of  that 
mysterious  contact  which  spirit  may  have  with  spirit.  And  yet 
it  is  just  this  influence  of  mind  on  mind  which  the  world  has  most 
especially  failed  to  recognize  and  record.  A  history  of  England 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar  (I  refer  to  the  Pictorial  Historv 
of  Knight,  Craik,  and  Macfarlane)  includes  under  seven  heads  all 
the  elements  of  the  national  life  ;  and  these  are,  first,  civil  and 
military  transactions  ;  second,  religion  ;  third,  the  constitution,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  laws  ;  fourth,  the  national  industry  ;  fifth,  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts ;  sixth,  manners  and  customs ;  and  seventh, 
the  condition  of  the  people.  In  this  great  muster  and  parade  of 
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wisdom  and  folly,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
of  war,  with  all  its  pageantry  and  horrors,  the  long  procession  of 
dynasties  and  kings,  of  nobles  and  statesmen,  of  prelates  and  priests, 
cathedrals  and  churches,  rites  and  ceremonies,  lawgivers,  judges, 
and  jurists,  the  rise  of  arts  and  industries,  the  various  forms  of 
literature,  the  triumphs  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  fashion  with 
all  its  frivolities,  costumes  with  all  their  absurdities,  architecture 
in  all  its  styles  and  magnificence,  the  cottage  with  its  peaceful 
tenants,  the  citizen,  advancing  in  intelligence  and  power,  wrest¬ 
ing  one  by  one  the  claims  of  the  prerogative  and  becoming  grad¬ 
ually  the  central  figure  of  the  state, — -in  the  long  march  of  this  ” 
seven-fold  narrative  through  eighteen  centuries,  the  teacher  or  his 
teaching  has  not  been  accorded  a  place  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
national  life.  We  catch  glimpses  of  him,  however,  amid  the  shift¬ 
ing  scenery  of  the  centuries.  Once'  in  the  person  of  Roger  Ascham 
he  appears  with  his  Schoolmaster  and  lays  down  distinctly  and  mi¬ 
nutely  a  theory  and  a  practice  of  teaching  which  may  be  studied 
with  profit  in  our  own  time.  John  Milton  begins  his  life  work 
as  a  teacher,  and  comes  forward  with  his  Tractate,  and  his  ideal 
“  academy,”  as  grand  as  the  creations  of  his  own  Paradise ;  but  he 
soon  vanishes  into  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  Richard  Busby 
is  seen  stalking  beside  his  sovereign,  with  head  uncovered  lest  his 
boys  should  suppose  there  was  a  greater  man  in  England  than  their 
master,  and  all  authority  be  destroyed  ;  pointing  to  sixteen  prelates 
who  had  received  the  imposition  of  his  hands  in  most  unapostolic 
fashion,  —  a  scholar,  a  true  genius  for  teaching  marred  by  a  tyranny 
which  has  eclipsed  his  virtues.  Richard  Bentley  attracts  attention, 
a  miracle  of  erudition  ;  but  after  showing  himself  the  first  scholar 
and  critic  of  England,  wastes  his  great  powers  in  selfish  and  degrad¬ 
ing  controversies.  Person  and  Parr  dazzle  us  by  their  learning, 
but  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  English  tuition.  It  is  not  until 
the  middle  of  our  own  century  that  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and 
the  man  appear  combined  in  the  head  master  of  Rugby. 

Educational  history  and  biography  have  fared  but  little  better  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  in  Barnard’s  “Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ”  we  have  a  long  array  of  educational  biography  from  Ezekiel 
Cheever  to  the  present  time,  and  in  the  several  volumes  gathered 
from  that  periodical  we  can  boast  what  no  other  country  in  the 
world  save  Germany  possesses.  But  we  have  great  occasion  to 
lament,  if  not  to  complain,  that  this  labor  of  love  has  been  so  poorly 
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repaid.  The  demand  for  this  superior  means  of  self-culture  and 
professional  literature  is  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We 
can  scarcely  complain  if  we  are  underrated  by  the  world  when  we 
so  manifestly  underrate  ourselves.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of 
our  existence  as  an  association,  we  are  for  the  first  time  to-day  to 
attempt  a  formal  commemorative  discourse  of  an  American  teacher. 
These  years  cover  an  important  period,  not  only  of  our  educational, 
but  of  our  civil  history.  This  association  came  into  existence  at  a 
crisis  in  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  educational  controversy  that  has  occured  in  the  State. 
The  labors  of  these  years,  the  lectures,  the  debates,  the  conferences, 
formal  and  informal,  at  our  annual  meetings,  have  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  influences,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  or  expressed' in  tables  of  statistics. 
Like  sunshine  and  shower,  they  have  vitalized  and  fertilized  our 
schools  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  There  is  not  a 
college  in  the  State  to-day  whose  numbers  are  not  larger,  whose 
scholarship  is  not  higher,  and  whose  moral  condition  is  not  purer, 
from  the  influences  that  have  gone  out  from  this  body. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  begin  a  review  of  these  years  and  place 
the  results  of  these  labors  in  a  more  tangible  form  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us?  There  are  facts  and  dates,  and  names,  and  re¬ 
lations  of  cause  and  effect  and  beginnings  and  conclusions  in  the 
memories  of  members  now  present,  for  which  the  historian  of  the 
next  century  will  sigh  and  toil  in  vain.  We  have  been  diligently 
and  honorably  employed  in  making  history ;  is  it  not  time  to  do 
something  by  way  of  recording  it.  The  individual  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  lives  of  the  founders  of  this  organization  and  of  their  succes- 
sors  will  shape  materially  the  life  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the 
coming  generations. 

At  the  convention  of  public  school  teachers  in  Worcester,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1845,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  association, 
there  are  some  present  who  can  well  remember  a  young  man  of 
fine  person  and  modest  mien,  who  had  come  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  benefits  of  this  new  movement  and,  if  need  be,  to  do  his  part  of 
the  work.  He  had  just  completed  a  course  of  academical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  study  under  the  best  teachers  that  New  England  afforded, 
and  then  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  oldest  academies. 
With  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  heart  all  aglow  with  the  noblest 
aspirations,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  associated  teachers  of 
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the  State,  and  for  thirty-three  years  was  ready  for  any  service  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  of  this  life  and  character  that  I  am  to  attempt  an 
analysis. 

Charles  Hammond,  to  whom  I  refer,  was  born  in  Union,  Conn., 
June  15,  1813.  ,He  was  the  son  of  Shubael  Hammond,  who  for 
fifty  years  was  the  physician  of  the  town.  The  story  of  his  early 
life  is  like  that  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  New  England  who 
have  attained  to  usefulness  and  distinction.  The  eldest  of  six 
children,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  quickness  of  intellect,  his  love 
of  study  and  his  indifference  to  play,  seemed  to  mark  him  for  a 
different  life  from  that  of  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  But  the 
physician  of  seventy  years  ago,  as  he  rode  in  saddle  or  sulky,  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  heat  and  cold,  through  mud  and  dust,  by 
night  and  by  day,  received  no  three  or  five  dollar  fees  for  pre¬ 
scriptions  and  medicine.  The  expense  of  a  collegiate  education  on 
the  basis  of  his  small  income  seemed  to  Dr.  Hammond  more  than 
prudence  or  honeety  would  justify ;  and  he  accordingly  felt  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  advise  his  sou  to  make  the  most 
of  the  district  school,  and  of  the  private  high  school  which  fre¬ 
quently  flourished  in  the  New  England  towns  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  not  attempt  a  more  extended  and  expensive  course. 
But  the  prudence  of  the  father  was  overborne  by  the  partiality  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  a  mother’s  affection,  a  sister’s  pride,  and  a 
sister’s  love ;  sacrifices  were  made,  new  means  devised,  new  toils 
were  welcomed  and  the  task  undertaken.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  taught  successfully  a  district  school  in  Willington,  Conn.,  and 
the  next  summer  began  the  more  direct  preparation  for  college  at 
Monson  Academy. 

We  have  thus  early  reached  the  period  in  Mr.  Hammond’s  life 
which  may  be  considered  decisive  of  his  destiny.  We  have  reached 
the  spot  where  he  is  to  pass  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  the  spot 
to  which  his  early  affections  were  to  be  formed  and  fastened,  where 
he  is  first  to  slake  “  the  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  spring  ”  with 
the  divine  drafts  of  knowledge ;  the  spot  whence  he  is  to  advance 
to  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  to  which  his  fond  alma  mater  will 
recall  him,  again  and  again,  to  impart  to  others  the  culture  and  the 
learning  which  she  has  given  him ;  the  spot  where  when  his  work 
is  done^  his  body  will  be  laid  with  reverent  affection  to  mingle  with 
its  native  dust. 

But  we  must  pause  here  a  moment  or  two  to  recall  the  academy 
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of  fifty  years  ago,  its  studies,  its  surroundings,  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  forces  which  centered  in  it.  The  academy  of  fifty  years 
ago  !  to  most  of  you  the  phrase  is  cold  and  meaningless  ;  but  to 
some  it  is  like  a  blast  of  the  archangel’s  trump,  and  will  compel  all 
the  burial  places  of  the  memory  to  give  up  their  dead.  To  most  of 
you  it  is  an  antiquated  building,  with  half-monastic  tenants,  austere 
lives,  and  aching  hearts.  To  a  few,  at  least,  it  is  a  reminder  of  life’s 
purest  joys,  best  friendships,  and  holiest  aspirations.  To  the 
youngest  here,  it  is  a  mere  tradition,  an  idle  tale.  To  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  it  is  a  spell  with  which  to  restore 
a  past,  brighter  in  its  simplicity  than  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  or  anything  that  lies  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  future. 

You  must  imagine  then,  or  remember,  as  your  case  may  require 
a  modest  building  of  wood,  seldom  of  brick,  with  a  school-room  or 
two,  a  hall  for  declamation  and  exhibition,  a  closet  for  a  few  books, 
perhaps  a  pair  of  globes  and  a  surveyor’s  compass,  a  small  cupola 
containing  a  bell  to  tell  the  hours  of  nine  and  one  or  two.  The 
grounds  are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  nature  left  them, 
with  an  oak  or  an  elm  for  shade,  and  a  few  Lombardy  poplars  for 
ornament.  You  may  place  this  building  in  the  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  country  village,  where  the  scream  of  the  locomotive  has 
never  been 

.  “  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt ; 

where  neighbors  loved  each  other,  and  lived  neighborly  lives,  with 
now  and  then  a  quarrel  for  variety’s  sake;  shared  each  other’s  joys 
and  sorrows,  prosperities  and  adversities;  where  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning  but  the  meeting-house  bell,  calling^ 
the  villagers  to  devout  worship,  not  to  a  display  of  fashion.  In  this 
village  or  its  immediate  suburbs  you  would  most  likely  find  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  soldier,!  or  two,  who  would  gather  to  their  firesides  or  to 

1  Lexington  academy  stood  (and  still  stands  under  the  name  of  the  Hancock 
Congregational  Meeting-house)  just  at  the  corner  of  the  ever-memorable  Green, 
where  was  “first  heard  the  dismal  voice  of  the  alarm  bell  and  the  sharp,  angry 
hiss  of  the  death  volleys,  from  the  British  lines/’  And  there,  not  six  miles  far¬ 
ther  on,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  any  fact  pertaining  to  our  Revolution 

.  .  .  “  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

On  that  Green,  under  the  shadows  of  the  meeting-house  and  monument,  the 
academy  boys  found  a  most  delightful  play-ground,  and  there  for  a  generation 
they  played  ball  in  healthy  sport,  where  Pitcairn  and  Parker  had  played  ball  in 
such  deadly  earnest.  The  houses  around  bore  then,  and  still  bear,  the  marks 
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the  sheltering  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  the  young  academics,  and 
tell  the  stories  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Valley  Forge,  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  The  history  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
traditions  of  the  “old  French”  and  other  colonial  wars  were 
taught  with  less  method  perhaps,  but  with  more  fervor  than  the  best 
of  us  now  teach  them.  On  these  premises  you  are  to  place,  first,  a 
preceptor,  generally  a  first-class  scholar,  of  superior  character,  the 
product  of  one  of  the  best  New  England  homes,  and  a  graduate  of 
a  New  England  college.  With  him  is  associated  a  preceptress,  and 
sometimes  a  third  teacher,  when  the  number  of  pupils  required  one. 
To  these  teachers  you  must  give  fifty  or  a  hundred  scholars,  and 

of  that  shock  which  severed  the  colonies  from  the  British  throne.  Members  of 
Captain  Parker’s  company  were  still  alive.  Seven  of  them  sat  beside  Edward 
Everett  when  he  pronounced  his  oration  on  the  19th  of  April,  1835,  and  the 
bones  of  their  comrades  were  taken  from  their  nameless  grave  and  placed  under 
the  monument  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.  One  of  these  veterans,  Daniel 
Mason,  was  quite  a  favorite  in  his  last  years.  He  lived  in  honorable  poverty, 
and  his  humble  cottage  was  the  resort  of  the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  scholars  of  the  academy  among  the  rest. 

It  was  in  this  same  academy  building  that  the  first  normal  school  in  America 
was  opened.  Here  taught  Cyrus  Pierce  and  Samuel  J.  May,  names  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  And  here,  at  an  earlier  period,  taught  Caleb  Stetson, 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Samuel  Stetson,  and  Timothy  P.  Ropes. 

Groton  also  had  its  full  share  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  One  of  these  is 
pleasantly  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  formerly  president  of 
Bowdoin  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Groton  Jubilee,  1854.  Dr.  Allen  taught 
school  in  Groton  in  1802.  He  says:  “There  were  then  living  those  who  had 
done  good  service  for  their  country  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  before.  I 
feel  bound  to  mention  one  or  two.  Major  Moors  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  assisted  the  Hessians  to  emigrate  from  Sara¬ 
toga  to  Cambridge.  I  was  one  evening  invited  to  the  bountiful  table  of  a 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Farwell,  who  had  as  much  humor  joined  to  as  much 
sense  as  is  seldom  found  in  his  condition  of  life.  He  was  usually  called  ‘  Uncle 
Jock.’  At  his  house  I  went  into  his  father’s  room  to  see  the  old  gentleman, 
then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  He  was  a  small  man,  but  energetic  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Although  his  feet  were  just  in  the  grave  he  was  full  of  spirit  as  ever. 
He  fought  his  battles  over  again.  He  told  me  that  in  1745,  when  twenty -one 
years  old,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Just  thirty  years  after  that 
event  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
Vv’as  a  man  of  as  much  spirit  and  energy  as  I  ever  knew ;  and  he  had  a  proper 
reverence  for  law  and  good  government.  He  related  to  me  that  in  the  time  of 
Shays’s  Rebellion  the  question  was,  ‘  Shall  Jock  go  out  and  fight  them  ?  ’  I  said, 
yes !  I  would  disinherit  a  son  of  mine  who  would  not  fight  for  his  country. 
Had  I  as  much  blood  as  would  hear  a  seventy -four  gun-ship  ovei'  Grand  Monadnock, 
I  would  spill  it  all  in  fighting  those  rebels  !  ” 

Such  were  the  soldiers  and  patriots  who  then  dwelt  in  all  the  towns  of  New 
England,  —  the  remnants  of  the  war,  —  noble  men,  with  souls  too  elevated  to  be 
drawn  away  from  law  and  order,  from  truth,  justice,  freedom,  honor,  by  the  se¬ 
ducing  hopes  of  office. 
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these  are  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  the  twenty  or  thirty  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  There  is,  however,  no  sectionalism  in  these  academies. 
From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  — 

From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, 

From  India’s  coral  strand, 

Where  Afric’s  sunny  fountains 
Foil  down  their  golden  sand. 

From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 

from  the  oldest  abodes  of  civilization,  “  the  olive  grove  of  academe 
Plato’s  retirement,”  young  pilgrims  repaired  to  these  schools  to 
relume  by  their  Promethean  heat  the  light  which  had  gone  out 
upon  the  ancient  altars.  The  most  learned  native  Greek  ^  now 
living  on  this  continent  was  a  graduate  of  Monson  in  1829,  and 
there  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  disciples  of 
Confucius  first  learned  the  elements  of  western  civilization  and 
returned  with  them  to  their  native  land.  Two  members  of  the 
present  Chinese  embassy  at  Washington  are  graduates  of  Monson. 
The  academic  year  was  divided  generally  into  four  quarters,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  openings  of  these 
“  quarters,”  or  “  terms,”  were  busy  seasons.  The  stage  coaches 
are  heavily  laden  with  youthful  and  joyous  passengers,  and  along 
the  highways  and  byways  leading  to  the  academic  village  may  be 
seen  the  open  or  covered  wagon,  the  carryall,  and  the  family  chaise 
containing  the  sons  or  the  daughters,  the  brothers  or  the  sisters  who 
have  won  their  laurels  at  the  district  schools,  and  are  now  gather¬ 
ing  at  these  little  Olympias  to  measure  their  moral  and  mental 
strength  with  those  who  have  gained  like  distinction  in  other  and 
similar  fields.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  class  ;  those 
who  have  no  horse  nor  carriage,  and  cannot  afford  the  stage  fare, 
but  who  must  have  an  education.  These  you  may  see  footing  it 
along  the  roads  with  a  few  books  in  hand ;  the  trunk  has  preceded 
or  will  follow  them  upon  one  of  the  slow-moving  teams.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  busy  scenes  in  the  preceptor’s  rooms,  the  numberless 
questions  and  discussions  in  regard  to  studies,  board,  companions, 
tuition,  etc.,  etc.,  nor  need  I  refer  to  the  tear  that  moistens  the 
parent’s  eye  as  he  bids  farewell  and  commits  to  stranger  hands  a 
dutiful  and  gifted  child. 

1  Professor  Sophocles,  —  University  Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and 
Modern  Greek  in  Harvard  University. 
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“  And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion’s  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel’s  cheek, 

'T  is  that  which  pious  parents  shed 
'  Upon  a  duteous  daughter’s  head.” 

We  must,  however,  just  glance  at  the  scene  in  the  large  school¬ 
room  when  the  scholars  first  meet  for  morning  prayers.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  new  scholars  from  the  older 
members.  There  will  be  clearly  manifest  in  the  former  a  shyness 
and  a  sobriety,  and  sometimes  an  awkwardness  and  bashfulness 
which  clearly  mark  them  as  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  relations ; 
and  in  the  latter  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  place  and  its  customs  which  they  take 
little  pains  to  conceal.  It  is  a  fine  field  for  the  study  of  char¬ 
acter.  There  you  may  see  a  score  of  young  men  just  stepping 
into  manhood,  with  every  movement  and  expression  directed  or 
controlled  by  a  self-respect  which  shows  that  life  is  beginning  to 
•  be  to  them  something  more  than  idle  play.  The  fire  of  youth  is 
there  ;  but  it  is  chastened  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  not  unmixed  with 
the  immense  desire  of  honest  fame,  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  work 
for  them  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  it  well. 
These  young  men,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our  own  time,  “  are  in  train¬ 
ing,”  not  for  the  next  boat  race  or  base  ball  match,  but,  under  the 
eye  of  the  great  Task-master,  are  striving  for  nothing  less  than  the 
WELL  DONE,  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT.  There  is  One  whose 
scanty  bread  is  earned  by  midnight  toil  on  the  shoemaker’s  bench. 
He  will  by  and  by  preside  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  There  is  one  practicing,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  not  on  the  fleet  and  graceful  bicycle,  but  the  prosaic  saw-horse, 
and,  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  will  gain  the  goal  of  honest  fame 
upon  his  slow  but  trusty  steed  in  advance  of  many  well- mounted 
competitors.  There  is  the  fairest  sight  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  world.  In  the  morning  of  life  — 

“  There  is  woman’s  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love’s  truth,” 

with  aims  as  high  and  motives  as  pure  as  have  ever  been  known  to 
the  human  heart.  That  one  has  come  from  the  farm-house,  well 
versed  in  its  economies ;  her  radiant  but  unconscious  beauty  is  the 
result  of  no  cosmetic  arts,  but  of  useful  employment,  of  a  father’s 
tenderness,  of  a  mother’s  love,  of  converse  with  nature  in  her 
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various  moods  of  storm  and  sunshine,  her  midday  glories  and  her 
midnight  mysteries.  She  will  return  to  bless  the  neighborhood 
whence  she  came,  to  teach  the  district  school,  to  enliven  and  elevate 
society,  and  show  “  how  far  beyond  the  praise  of  mortals  may  the 
eternal  growth  of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine  expand  the  bloom¬ 
ing  soul  ” ;  or  she  may  go  to  carry  the  germs  of  civilization  into  the 
very  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Cherokee,  or  Choctaw,  or 
the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot.  By  her  side  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
shoemaker  or  woodsawyer;  she  has  come  from  the  Lowell  factories, 
where  she  has  earned  by  industry  and  enterprise  double  pay,  and 
has  come  here  to  make  an  investment  which  shall  yield  an  income 
while  life  and  thought  and  being  last.  She,  too,  in  a  few  years 
may  be  found  teaching  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  And  last,  and  by  no  means  least,  there  are 
seated  those  who  are  the  coming  statesmen  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
little  republics  which  compose  these  six  New  England  States ;  there 
are  the  selectmen,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  are  to  legislate  at  the  State  House.  And  there 
the  coming  matrons  who  will  be  priestesses  at  domestic  altars,  and 
rear  the  most  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  world.  And,  better  yet, 
the  farmers  who  are  to  force  from  this  churlish  New  England  soil 
an  honest  living,  keep  the  legislators  and  politicians  in  order, 
bring  back  rebellious  States  to  their  allegiance,  set  the  captive  free 
and  constitute  the  State.  Scattered  here  and  there  among  this 
luxurious  growth  of  wheat  are  tares  enough  and  mischief  enough 
to  keep  sweet  and  strong  in  some  minds  the  old  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  prevent  teachers  from  falling  into  the  heresy  that 
the  millennium  has  actually  begun. 

But  lest  I  may  seem  to  give  too  rosy  a  hue  to  this  scene,  allow 
me  to  reverse  the  picture  and  show  work  actually  done  in  these 
academies.  Call  to  mind  the  scene  presented  at  Exeter,  in  1838, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifty  years’  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab¬ 
bot,  when  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Everetts  led  the  great  muster¬ 
ing  from  all  the  walks  of  civic  and  professional  life  to  honor  their 
teacher  and  pay  the  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.  Dr. 
Busby  pointed  with  pride  to  the  sixteen  bishops  whom  he  had 
flogged.  Dr.  Abbot  could  have  pointed  to  a  still  more  imposing 
array  of  talent  and  learning  which  he  had  not  flogged,  but  had  ed¬ 
ucated.  Nor  less  interesting  or  imposing  was  the  scene  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  Groton  Academy  in  1854,  when  an  ex-cabinet  min- 
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is  ter,  a  president  of  Harvard  College,  an  ex-minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  chief  justices  of  states,  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  re¬ 
nowned  divines,  learned  jurists,  and  a  long  array  of  men,  and  women, 
too,  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  of  equal  virtue,  though  of  less 
renown,  rose  with  reverent  gratitude  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
their  old  preceptor,  Caleb  Butler.  Quite  similar  in  form  and 
spirit  was  the  scene  at  the  semi-centennial  of  Monson  Academy, 
when  its  first  preceptor.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  received  an  homage 
heartier  and  holier  than  is  ever  paid  to  princes.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  scale  of  honor,  has  placed  first  the  founders  of  states,  the  condi- 
tores  imperiorum.  But  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  were  more 
than  the  founders  of  states ;  they  were  the  conditores  condi- 
TORUM.  -Those  of  you  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  academies,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  long  array  of  char¬ 
acter  shown  in  the  catalogues  of  their  preceptors  and  teachers. 
The  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  these  names  is  enough  to  confirm 
my  position.  Such  were  Samuel  Moody  and  Nehemiah  Cleve¬ 
land,  at  Dummer  ;  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  at 
Andover ;  Benjamin  Abbot,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  Joseph  S.  Buck¬ 
minster,  James  Walker,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Nathan  Lord,  and 
Henry  Ware,  at  Exeter ;  Caleb  Butler,  William  M.  Bichardson, 
and  Asahel  Stearns,  at  Groton ;  Ebenezer  Adams,  Zephaniah  Swift 
Moore,  John  Pierce,  and  Emory  Washburn,  at  Leicester ;  Joseph 
Emerson,  George  R.  Noyes,  and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  at  Framing¬ 
ham  ;  Caleb  Stetson  and  Thomas  Sherwin,  at  Lexington ;  Simeon 
Doggett,  at  Bristol  Academy  in  Taunton ;  Simeon  Colton  and  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Storrs,  at  Monson.  These  were  the  men  who,  in  connection 
with  others  of  equal  worth,  conducted  the  secondary  education  of 
fifty  and  seventy  years  ago  ;  who  sent  to  the  colleges,  to  the  farms, 
and  to  the  firesides  of  the  country,  those  who  were  to  take  their 
degrees  in  arts,  in  law,  and  divinity,  and  to  teach  the  summer  and 
winter  schools.  So  strong  a  hold  did  these  schools  get  upon  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  these  eastern  States  that  the  mere  woikI 
academy  has  the  force  of  a  charm  upon  the  popular  mind.  The 
decline  of  these  schools  has  been  their  greatest  triumph.  So  fond 
of  them  did  their  pupils  and  patrons  become  that  they  took  them 
to  their  homes,  and,  under  the  innocent  alias  of  high  schooL,  have 
established  them  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the 
various  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth.  Had  the  legisla¬ 
tive  acts,  in  establishing  these  schools,  just  named  them  academies^ 
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it  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Although  the  high  schools  soon  outstripped,  in 
classification  and  .equipment,  the  institutions  on  which  they  were 
so  closely  modeled,  they  lacked  the  name  which  had  become  con¬ 
secrated  and  endeared  by  so  many  fond  associations  and  friendships. 
Talk  to  the  New  Englander  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  of  sem¬ 
inaries,  institutions,  institutes,  and  gymnasiums,  and  you  will  find 
him  cold  and  unsympathizing ;  but  speak  of  the  academy  and  you 
have  uttered  the  Open  Sesame  which  admits  you  to  his  warmest  af¬ 
fections.  And  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  preceptor  of  the 
academy  became  simply  the  schoolmaster,  he  was  regarded  by  many 
as  having  lost  caste,  and  looked  upon  somewhat  as  an  unfrocked 
priest,  or  a  disbarred  lawyer.  The  higher  salary  was  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  dignity. 

In  point  of  scholarship  and  in  their  courses  of  study  these  schools 
were  of  course  below  the  standard  of  our  time  ;  but  in  their  whole 
culture  they  were  fully  abreast,  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  with  the 
secondary  education  of  Europe  at  that  period.  There  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  false  quantities  made,  and  more  nonsensical  verses 
written  in  the  best  academies,  than  in  Eton,  Harrow,  and  West¬ 
minster;  but  in  the  great  school  of  life  the  graduates  of  the  acade¬ 
mies  have  borne  their  part  equally  with  those  who  were  reared  on 
the  foundations  of  Wykeham,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth.  The  halls  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  never  rung  with  more  rapturous  ap¬ 
plause  than  when  they  have  echoed  the  classic  eloquence  of  Edward 
Everett ;  and  English  diplomacy  has  never  been  so  humbled  as 
when  in  conflict  with  some  of  these  same  New  Eno^land  academics. 
Learning  and  scholarship  are  important  elements  in  civilized  life, 
but  manhood  and  womanhood  are  vastly  more  important.  Shake¬ 
speare  tells  us  that  “learning  is  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  the 
devil  till  sack  commences  it  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.”  Had 
Shakespeare  written  character  instead  of  sack  his  poetry  would  not 
have  suffered  and  his  philosophy  would  have  been  much  better. 
The  academies  more  than  made  up  in  character  what  was  wanting 
in  the  technicalities  and  refinements  of  scholarship. 

Such,  faintly  outlined,  were  the  academies  of  a  half  century 
since,  the  outgrowth  of  the  common  district  school  and  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  public  high  schools ;  and  such  was  the  academy  in 
Monson  to  which,  in  the  June  of  1831,  Charles  Hammond  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  begin  his  preparation  for  college.  It 
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was  the  proudest  season  of  the  year ;  summer  besieged  them  on 
every  side,  as  the  father  and  son  took  their  ride  of  fifteen  miles 
through  forest  and  field  over  hill  and  dale ;  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
were  at  their  best,  and  seemed  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  their  journey.  The  shrill  note  of  the  robin,  the  mellow  warbling 
of  the  bluebird,  the  cheerful  oriole,  the  inimitable  woodland  thrush,^ 
mingled  their  music  in  sweet  harmony 

“  And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees/’ 

while  the  matchless  bobolink  poured  through  the  air,  and  over  the 
meadows  whole  anthems  of  liveliest  melody.  The  father  had  a  soul 
for  ail  these  harmonies  of  nature, — 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields. 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain’s  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven. 

1  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hammond’s  address  at  Union,  Conn.,  July 
4,  1878,  will  explain  itself.  I  quote  it  not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  author^ 
but  from  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  the  thrush. 

“  My  father  loved  flowers  and  good  music.  He  observed  the  properties  of, 
plants  and  trees.  He  knew  the  names,  the  habits,  the  retreats,  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  He  taught  me  that  some  birds  of  sweetest  song  are  shy  and  rare.  I 
remember  when  and  where  he  directed  my  first  attention  to  the  song  of  the 
woodland  thrush.  That  is  not  a  rare  bird,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  never  found- 
I  have  never  heard  that  one  of  the  sweetest  of  American  songsters  except  in 
my  native  town.  For  the  thrush  is  not  like  Walton’s  ‘  honest  robin  that  loves 
mankind  both  alive  and  dead.’  From  modesty  or  fear  she  shuns  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  and  hides  in  deep  forest  dells.  She  has  been  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nightingale  ;  but  the  thrush  is  a  bird  of  the  day,  not  of  the  night.  She  sings 
in  the  early  morning  and  when  the  still  evening  is  coming  on.  In  warm  cloudy 
weather,  but  not  in  storms,  her  song  is  heard  in  all  hours  of  the  day.  She  loves 
to  sing  when  the  woods  are  still ;  like  all  good  musicians,  she  waits  for  the 
perfect  silence  of  her  auditors.  She  will  not  ‘  breathe  sweet,  loud  music  out  of 
her  little  instrumental  throat,’  unless  nature  listens  to  her  clear  airs,  her  sweet 
cadences,  her  prolonged  closes,  and  to  the  echoes  of  those  warbling  notes  which 
the  air,  as  if  loath  to  lose,  holds  its  breath  to  hear. 

“  I  left  home  some  years  since  to  attend  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  old 
Woodstock,  where  General  Grant  was  an  invited  guest.  At  the  West  Parish  I 
was  detained  by  illness.  But  I  did  not  thus  lose  my  chance  of  enjoyment  on 
that  trip.  I  found  that  chance  in  the  depth  of  the  Bigelow  woods.  There  I  heard 
once  more,  after  long  years,  the  song  of  the  woodland  thrush.  Not  one  only, 
but  many  sang,  not  in  concert,  but  in  responsive  lays,  as  is  their  habit.  They 
sing  and  listen  in  rotation,  each  perched  on  sprays  apart,  near  and  far,  each 
having  a  different  pitch  or  key,  each  emulous  of  all  in  song.  I  verily  believe 
those  thrushes  knew  of  my  coming  to  my  old  haunts,  and  meant  to  enchant  me 
with  the  melodies  and  the  memories  of  my  better  days.” 
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The  practice  of  his  profession  kept  him  much  in  fellowship  with 
these  scenes ;  the  son  had  inherited  the  father’s  sensibilities  and 
had  received  his  instructions,  and  in  their  musings  and  commun- 
ings  with  nature  and  with  each  other  on  this  occasion,  the  father 
was  questioning  with  himself  what  manner  of  man  his  boy  should 
become  ;  what  would  be  the  end  of  that  new  departure  in  the  voyage 
of  life  and  the  son,  buoyant  with  hope,  was  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,  in  the  new  prospect  now  opening  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.  Such  we  may  well  suppose  were  their  meditations 
as  they  approached  this  “  Mecca  of  the  mind.”  Such  was  the  moral 
character  of  the  scene  when,  amid  the  deep  snows  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  while  carrying  his  son  to  school, 
informed  him  that  he  was  to  go  to  college  ;  and  the  son,  unable  to 
reply,  could  only  lean  his  head  upon  his  father’s  bosom  and  weep 
for  joy.  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  Charles  Ham¬ 
mond  came  to  Monson  he  knew  well  why  he  had  come.  He  had 
come  for  no  idle  day-dreaming,  but  for  a  purpose  to  be  realized  only 
by  studious  toil  and  patient  endurance. 

He  found  at  Monson  as  preceptor  the  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton,  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  lover  of  hard  work,  and  for  four  years 
he  remained  under  his  instruction,  with  intervals  devoted  to  school 
teaching. 

It  was  during  his  school  life  at  Monson  that  his  religious  life 
assumed  a  positive  and  determined  form,  and  that  earnest  and  gen¬ 
erous  faith  which  gave  a  new  direction  and  greater  force  to  his 
life  work  first  took  complete  possession  of  his  soul.  In  1835,  at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  Yale  College.  It  was 
an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our  colleges.  In  some  de¬ 
partments  of  study  they  were  waking  to  a  new  life.  Classical 
learning  especially  was  rising  in  importance,  and  deepening  in  thor¬ 
oughness,  finish,  and  earnestness  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Barnas 
Sears,  and  others  who  had  studied  in  the  German  schools,  and 
caught  their  spirit,  but  had  not  lost  their  American  character ;  who 
were  able  to  appropriate  what  was  good  without  aping  what  is 
bad  ;  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  —  the  Buttmanns, 
the  Hermanns,  the  Heerens,  the  Bockhs,  and  the  Jacobses,  and 
returned  to  give  an  impulse  to  secondary  and  higher  schools  which 
they  have  not  yet  lost.  In  those  days  a  college  commencement 
was  hardly  complete  without  an  oration  from  one  of  the  Everetts. 
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And  once  given,  these  discourses  became  classic  encyclicals  to  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  colleges.  There  was  also  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious  life  pervading  the  minds  of  students,  a  spiritual  activity  which 
has  now  to  some  extent  been  supplanted  by  what  has  been  irrev¬ 
erently  termed  muscular  Christianity.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  any 
other  college  in  New  England  could  present  in  all  its  departments 
the  array  of  talent  and  learning  which  was  at  that  time  shown  by 
the  catalogue  of  New  Haven.  The  president,  Jeremiah  Day,  if 
less  brilliant  than  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Dwight,  was  perhaps  even 
more  profound  in  thought,  and  certainly  better  versed  in  science, 
nor  of  less  influence,  through  the  great  force  of  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter.  Benjamin  Silliman,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Amer¬ 
ican  chemical  science,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  use¬ 
fulness.  James  L.  Kingsley,  whose  scholarship,  general  and  special, 
is  still  proverbial,  was  professor  of  Latin.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey, 
whose  fame  as  a  Greek  scholar  has  now  somewhat  faded  into  that 
of  the  statesman  and  sage,  was  professor  of  Greek.  Denison 
Olmsted,  a  name  familiar  in  science,  was  professor  of  physics. 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  a  scholar  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  still  rarer 
attainments,  a  teacher  of  great  ability  and  popularity,  was  the  head 
of  the  department  of  polite  literature. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  a  large  circle 
of  scholars  and  teachers,  to  the  sphere  of  whose  influence  he  was 
now  introduced.  They  were  really  large  and  liberal  men,  —  men 
of  learning  without  pedantry,  of  culture  without  conceit,  and  of 
worth  without  pretense.  To  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  these 
men,  and  to  all  the  higher  influences  of  the  place  he  gave  himself 
with  enthusiastic  devotion.  For  the  frivolities  and  nonsense  of  col¬ 
lege  life  he  had  little  time  and  less  taste.  The  only  drawback  under 
which  he  labored  was  the  necessity  of  performing  a  double  service, 
—  doing  his  college  work  and  paying  his  college  bills.  I  have 
known  men  who  entered  college  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets 
and  graduated  with  money  at  interest.  Charles  Hammond  was  not 
of  this  number;  he  could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  It  was  the 
service  of  God  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  the  enforced  diver¬ 
sion  from  his  high  purpose  to  earn  money  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  his  scholarship,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  spirits.  Those 
who  go  to  college  simply  to  get  a  diploma  or  an  empty  name,  es¬ 
teem  it  no  hardship  to  obey  a  summons  to  spend  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  year  in  a  frolic  with  a  district  school,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  under  the  alias  of  health. 
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The  case  is  far  diiBEerent  with  the  true  scholar  ;  his  life  is  in  his 
higher  nature,  in  the  earnest  search  for  truth,  in  high  communion 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  in  the  mastery  of  science,  in 
generous  fellowship  and  manly  conflict  with  kindred  spirits  ;  not  at 
the  oar,  but  at  the  blackboard ;  not  in  the  field,  but  in  the  forensic ; 
not  for  the  fame  “  set  off  to  the  world  in  the  glistering  foil,”  but 
for  that  which 

“ .  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove.” 

This  struggle  between  obligation  and  inclination,  between  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  body  and  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  continued  for 
three  years,  and  subjected  him  to  the  keen  mortification  of  feeling 
that  he  was  not  meeting  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  of 
finding  himself  respectable  and  respected  where  he  had  aspired  to 
eminence  and  admiration.  Add  to  this  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  depression  of  spirits  somewhat  marked,  and  you  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  at  the  close  of  his  Junior  year  he  had  come  to 

the  conclusion  to  leave  college  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world 

« 

without  his  diploma.  At  this  juncture  the  father,  who  had  been 
distrustful  and  fearful  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  now  came 
to  the  relief  of  his  son,  replenished  his  pocket,  and  cheered  his 
spirit.  This  divided  service  between  teaching  and  study,  unwel¬ 
come  as  it  was  to  him,  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Qui  docet, 
discit,  is  an  old  maxim  ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  common  district 
school  serves,  what  is  often  necessary,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
elementary  scholarship,  to  hold  the  mind  to  principles  and  facts 
from  which  it  is  too  prone  to  wander  or  too  lightly  esteem.  It 
furnishes  a  fine  field  for  the  training  of  character.  The  young 
man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  problems  that  arise  in 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  a  district  school,  has  little  to  fear 
from  anything  that  he  may  encounter  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  district  is  a  microcosm,  and  its  life,  its  affections,  its  ambi¬ 
tions,  its  virtues,  its  weaknesses,  are  all  concentrated  in  its  school. 
To  mix  with  this  life  and  to  mould  it,  to  preside  for  a  few  mouths 
over  a  little  republic,  to  be  called  again  and  again  to  its  service,  is 
a  triumph  for  which  the  young  man  can  well  afford  the  loss  of  a 
few  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  has  often  proved  a  surer 

passport  to  the  prizes  of  life  than  the  salutatory  or  the  valedic- 
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tory.  This  certainly  was  not  the  training  which  Mr.  Hammond 
wanted  ;  it  may  have  been  that  which  he  needed. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  preceptorship  of  Monson  Academy  be¬ 
came  vacant,  and  his  alma  mater  had  not  forgotten  during  his  four 
years’  absence  the  promise  of  his  academic  life,  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  graduation  from  college,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
summer,  recalled  him  to  her  service.  In  accepting  this  important 
position,  however,  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  making  teaching 
his  permanent  occupation.  The  purpose  previously  entertained  of 
studying  theology  was  still  undisturbed,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
years  which  he  spent  at  Monson,  was  a  ripening  period  of  his  life. 
Whatever  losses  he  had  incurred  while  in  college  by  enforced  ab¬ 
sence  in  school  teaching  were  now  more  than  repaid  by  reviews 
and  re-reviews  of  his  college  work.  It  was  no  merely  perfunctory 
service  vvhich  he  rendered  to  his  pupils.  The  subjects  which  he 
taught  were  directly  in  the  line  of  his  professional  studies,  as  well 
as  in  the  very  centre  of  his  moral  sympathies,  and  intellectual  aims. 
Self-interest  and  pleasure  alike  combined  to  render  his  teaching 
earnest,  thorough,  and  delightful.  His  associate  at  this  time  was  one 
who  had  been  his  classmate  in  the  academ}^,  and  has  since  become 
one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  Hammond  began  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Andover.  Here  he  was  no  less  fortunate  than  at  New 
Haven,  in  coming  at  once  under  the  personal  influence  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  brighest  names  in  the  history  of  American  Bib¬ 
lical  scholarship  —  Moses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards,  the  Luther 
and  the  Melancthon  of  that  distinguished  seminary.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  by  the  fam'e  of  these  two  men  that  his  steps 
were  dii-ected  to  Andover.  Under  these  men,  so  diverse  in  their 
temperaments  and  so  similar  in  their  aims,  he  passed  one  of  the 
most  profitable  years  of  his  life.  From  these  great  masters  he 
returned  to  New  Haven  to  receive  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  at  that  time  the  greatest  name  in  New  England  the- 
ology.  Here  he  again  came  in  contact  with  his  former  teacher. 
Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the 
collegiate  to  the  theological  department.  On  completing  his  course 
of  professional  study  in  1844,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Tolland  County  Association,  and  was  in  readiness  to  enter  upon 
his  work  when  the  right  field  should  open  to  his  view.  While 
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■waiting  for  this  opening,  the  preceptorship  at  Monson  again  fell 
vacant,  and  he  was  again  summoned  to  that  familiar  post. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  book  was  published  in  England, 
and  in  that  book  a  character  revealed  which  was  to  affect  most 
powerfully  the  interests  of  secondary  and  higher  education  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  ‘‘  Life  of 
Thomas  Arnold.”  This  book  he  greatly  admired,  and  by  it,  it  is 
quite  probable,  his  future  destiny  was  decided.  The  character  of 
Arnold  was  well  calculated  to  enlist  his  warmest  sympathies.  There 
were  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  his  own  character  the  same 
classical  spirit,  the  same  noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  same  historic 
taste  which  distinguished  the  head  master  of  Rugby.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  saw  his  Rugby  at  Monson  ;  that  questions  like 
these  arose  in  his  mind.  And  why  may  not  the  work  which  has 
been  so  nobly  done  in  Old  England  be  repeated  in  Xew  England  ? 
Will  not  the  same  moral  forces  produce  the  same  results  in  Hamp¬ 
den  as  in  Warwickshire  ?  Here  is  the  same  race,  removed  but  a 
few  generations  from  those  who  fought  with  Hampden  and  studied 
with  Milton.  Thoughts  like  these  may  have  filled  his  mind  while 
he  pondered  the  second  summons  to  return  to  Monson.  During 
his  four  years’  absence  he  had  greatly  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  best  educated  men  in  the  country,  and  had  greatly  im¬ 
proved  his  own  scholarship,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  he  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  being  in  contact  with  men 
distinguished  alike  for  high  character  and  profound  learning.  He 
found  the  academy  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  For  forty  years 
the  building,  originally  in  advance  of  its  time,  had  borne  without 
important  repairs  the  buffetings  of  storms  without  and  the  busy, 
and  sometimes  mischievous,  life  within.  The  return  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  was  signalized  by  a  complete  renovation,  and  a  large  increase 
of  apparatus  in  the  English  department.  The  attendance  upon 
the  school  had  sunk  very  low  ;  competing  institutions,  at  no  great 
distances,  had  made  large  drafts  upon  its  former  patronage.  But 
the  people  of  the  town  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  school.  Con¬ 
fident  in  the  abilities  and  character  of  their  preceptor,  whom  they 
had  long  known,  they  nobly  resolved  to  hold  their  own,  and  not 
allow  an  institution  which  had  served  so  well  the  town,  the  country, 
the  State,  and  the  nation,  to  be  eclipsed.  The  efforts  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  teachers,  and  citizens  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifying 
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success.  The  tide  soon  turned  ;  the  attendance  in  the  EnHish  de- 
partment  rose  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained, 
while  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  classical  department  steadily 
increased  from,  two  in  1845,  to  eighteen  in  1852. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Arnold  relatively  did  more 
than  this  in  the  same  time.  He  tells  us  distinctly  what  was  the  aim 
of  his  school  policy  adopted  from  1845  to  1852  ;  that  “  policy  was 
shaped  by  the  constant  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  solve  success¬ 
fully  the  problem  whether  Monson  Academy  could  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  as  a  classical  institution,  and  as  such  to  subserve, 
not  merely  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  but  of  all  that 
part  of  New  England  not  within  the  proper  limits  and  influence  of 
other  classical  schools  of  established  reputation.”  This  problem  he 
had  for  the  time  successfully  solved,  though  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  insurmountable.  The  Williston 
Seminary,  at  Easthampton,  with  all  the  money  it  could  profitably 
spend,  was  fast  rising  in  importance.  At  Holyoke,  Mary  Lyon 
had  founded  a  school  to  which  young  ladies  went  thronging  to 
learn  to  work  as  well  as  to  study ;  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Wil- 
braham,  Methodist  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  taught  to 
large  numbers  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Wesleyan 
and  Congregational  algebra,  geometry,  syntax,  and  prosody  ;  hard 
by,  in  Suffield,  the  Baptists  were  protecting  their  denominational 
interests  in  an  institution  which,  though  without  intended  rivalry, 
could  not  but  be  competitive.  Moreover,  high  schools  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  with  great  frequency,  and  the  teaching  given  at  the  acade¬ 
mies  was  carried  to  the  doors  of  hundreds  who  would  otherwise 
have  gone  abroad  for  it.  Thus  rivaled  and  environed  by  semi¬ 
naries,  institutions,  and  academies,  which  rested  on  boundless  wealth, 
denominational  zeal,  and  statute  law,  with  no  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  or  Lawrence  Sheriff  at  hand  to  give  permanence  and  endur¬ 
ing  fame  to  the  well-earned  trophies  of  Monson  by  a  princely 
endowment,  a  broader  field  with  ampler  resources  would  present 
great  attractions  and  awaken  high  aspirations. 

At  this  time  the  preceptorship  of  Lawrence  Academy,  in  Groton, 
became  vacant ;  in  filling  it,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  trustees 
at  Groton  should  have  their  attention  turned  to  the  successful 
teacher  at  Monson.  It  was  as  natural  that  the  larger  foundation 
at  Groton,  the  large  expectation  inspired  by  the  name  of  a  family 
which  had  revolutionized  the  industry  of  the  State,  and  spread  its 
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benefactions  through  the  nation,  should  find  an  attentive  ear  in  one 
who  desired  to  connect  his  scholarship  and  skill  in  teaching  with 
an  institution  which  had  the  means  to  give  them  full  play.  The 
academy  at  Groton  had  long  been  famous  in  Middlesex,  and  its 
general  catalogue  (published  soon  after  Mr.  Hammond  took  charge 
of  it,  the  work  of  Miss  Clarissa  Butler,  the  daughter  of  one  of  its 
earliest  and  ablest  preceptors)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  in 
existence,  as  showing  the  character  and  sources  of  the  patronage 
which  these  schools  received,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  The  kindred  schools  in  the  county  at  Framingham, — 
Westford,  Stow,  Marlborough,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Woburn, 
—  presented  no  such  rivalries  as  the  wealthy  foundations  that  were 
springing  up  in  Hampden  and  Hampshire.  Indeed,  the  actual  and 
prospective  promise  at  Groton,  to  an  enterprising  scholar,  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  in  the  State.  The  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  the  trustees  at  Groton  was 
his  appointment  to  the  preceptorship  in  1852,  and  his  removal  thither 
in  1853.  He  found  at  Groton  the  same  type  of  school  which  he  had 
left  at  Monson.  It  was  a  co-educational  school,  as  indeed  were  all 
the  early  academies  with  the  exception  of  Dummer,  and  the  two 
foundations  at  Andover  and  Exeter.  None  of  these  institutions 
were  fettered  and  frozen  by  the  fancies  and  bigotries  of  their 
founders.  The  traditions  and  formularies,  handed  down  through 
constantly  changing  dynasties  of  trustees  and  teachers,  imposed 
no  vexatious  restraints  nor  transmitted  any  petrified  methods  in 
teaching  or  courses  of  study.  The  teacher  enjoyed  a  large  liberty, 
and  when  that  liberty  was  not  abused,  it  became  practically  un¬ 
bounded.  The  full  force  of  ten  years,  experience  in  teaching,  and 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  twenty  years,  were  thus  at  once 
made  directly  available  in  this  new  field  of  labor.  Here  for  eleven 
years,  he  remained  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work.  His 
preceptorship  at  Groton  was  the  longest  continuous  term  of  service 
that  this  academy  had  received.  Mr.  Butler  had  served  two  terms, 
one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  three  years. 

We  now  find  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hammond  what  rarely  occurs  in 
the  life  of  any  public  servant.  Twice  we  have  already  seen  him 
called  to  the  preceptorship  of  Monson.  We  have  now  to  notice  the 
beginning  of  a  third  term,  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  which  was  to  terminate  only  with  his  life.  The  funds  of  Mon¬ 
son  Academy  had  always  been  limited;  it  had  always  lived  and  flour- 
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ished  more  by  its  good  behavior  than  by  the  strength  of  its  pecuni¬ 
ary  foundation.  In  1863,  its  resources  had  become  so  narrow,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  school  for  a  time,  and  gather 
strength  for  a  higher  flight.  The  return  of  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1845, 
was  characterized  by  a  great  revival  of  interest  and  increase  of 
means  in  the  school.  His  return  in  1863  was  still  more  marked  in 
these  respects.  The  building  was  so  transformed  that  no  trace  of 
the  original  structure  remained;  ten  thousand  dollars  were  added  to 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  institution,  and  the  apparatus  was  en¬ 
larged  by  the  expenditure  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  ;  and  last  and 
greatest,  it  would  seem,  by  the  presence  of  the  teacher  who  had 
gained  their  confidence,  and  whose  leadership  they  seemed  to  regard 
as  essential  to  success.  With  this  emphatic  expression  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  regard,  Mr.  Hammond  entered  upon  his  last  fifteen 
years  of  teaching  on  the  very  spot  where  his  academic  life  began 
thirty-two  years  before. 

The  lives  of  teachers  are  not  what  we  call  eventful  lives.  They 
are  not  distinguished  by  Marathons  and  Thermopylaes,  Trafalgars, 
nor  Waterloos,  nor  do  they  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  forum ;  they  do  not  achieve  an  ephemeral  distinction  by  po¬ 
litical  leadership,  nor  convulse  whole  states  and  nations  by  “  count¬ 
ings  in  ”  and  “  countings  out.”  It  is  with  mind  in  its  nascent 
state  that  they  are  mainly  concerned,  and  hence  their  work  is 
often  underrated  and  even  despised.  Agassiz  once  told  me  that 
he  had  stood  on  the  Alps  where  he  could  throw  a  chip  at  his 
pleasure  so  that  it  would  reach  the  German  ocean  along  the  tor¬ 
tuous  course  and  down  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine,  or  float  down 
the  Rhone  to  sport  upon  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  trace  the  windings  of  the  Danube  until  it  should  be  tossed  by 
the  angry  billows  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  And  Tyndall  also 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  startling  paragraphs, 
that  he  has  stood  upon  the  Alps  and  seen  the  stone  avalanches 
smoke  and  thunder  down  the  ravines  with  a  vehemence  sufficient 
to  stun  the  observer ;  and  that  he  had  seen  the  snow  flakes  de¬ 
scend  so  softly  as  not  to  harm  the  frail  spangles  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  and  yet  in  the  formation  of  such  an  amount  of 
these  tender  crystals  as  a  child  could  grasp,  there  was  employed 
an  energy  sufficient  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  largest  stone 
avalanche  and  hurl  it  to  twice  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 
In  these  physical  facts  we  see  symbolized  the  position  and  work 
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of  the  teacher.  Just  such  has  been  his  position  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  worlds,  from  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede,  from 
Alexander  studying  his  Homer  with  Aristotle,  to  the  Swedish 
Charles  poring  over  his  Quintus  Curtius. 

“  To  leave  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

"We  hold  at  our  disposal  thoughts,  purposes,  and  motives  which,  at 
our  will,  may  terminate  in  the  widest  extremes  of  character  and 
conduct ;  and  we  control  forces  which  may  create  or  destroy  states; 
may  penetrate  to  new  properties  and  functions  of  matter,  new  com¬ 
binations  of  the  elements,  and  point  out  broader  generalizations 
than  have  hitherto  been  reached.  Do  I  state  the  truth  in  these 
assertions,  or  am  I  merely  indulging  in  the  partialities  and  bluster 
of  professional  pride?  Let  us  test  these  statements  by  facts  drawn 
from  the  life  which  we  commemorate.  Durinsj  Mr.  Hammond’s 
second  term  of  service  at  Monson,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  an  American  school-room,  a  subject  of  the  oldest  and  most  ab¬ 
solute  despotism  in  the  world,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  China.  That  boy  was  admitted 
to  his  school,  and  to  his  personal  supervision.  He  fitted  for  an 
American  college,  gained  its  diploma,  and  returned  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  resolved  to  replace  by  western  science  and  western  thought, 
the  obsolete  civilization  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 
It  was  a  bold  enterprise.  The  ambition  of  Phaeton  was  scarcely 
more  daring ;  but  it  was  successful,  and  in  the  wake  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  by  the  light  of  his  example,  scores  of  his  countrymen 
have  found  their  way  to  our  schools  and  colleges.  And  now  that 
lonely  boy,  ripened  into  a  broad  and  Christian  manhood,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  of  his  race,  from  the  same  teacher  and  the  same 
school,  is  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  diplomacy  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  mediator  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  nations, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Again,  had  you  been  on  board  an  American  vessel  leaving  Japan 
some  twenty  years  ago,  you  might  have  detected,  through  a  deep 
disguise,  some  Japanese  boys  with  a  purpose  and  a  mission  that 
would  have  been  death  if  detected  in  their  native  land.  These 
boys,  also,  were  in  a  few  months  found  "at  Monson,  in  the  same 
school,  and  under  the  same  personal  influence. 

The  sequel  need  not  be  told.  A  part  of  it  was  seen  in  this  very 
hall  a  few  weeks  since  when  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
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State  gathered  to  bestow  their  benedictions  upon  one  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  corps  of  instruction,  who  has  gone  to  Japan  to  continue  the 
work  which  Mr.  Hammond  began  at  Monson. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  other  agencies  at  work. 
I  do  not  forget  with  what  parade  of  pomp  and  power  our  own 
government  made  forcible  and  yet  peaceful  entrance  through  the 
barriers  which  had  been  reared  by  national  prejudice,  custom,  and 
law,  around  the  islands  which  are  now  pressing  to  the  very  front 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  I  remember  the  short,  sharp  logic 
by  which  England  opened  the  ports  of  China  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  I  am  aware  that  envoys  and  ambassadors  have  plied 
their  wisdom  and  their  cunning  in  this  great  action  and  reaction 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  But  commerce  is  selfish,  while  it 
is  friendly,  and  diplomacy  is  national  and  partisan.  It  is  Christian 
learning  alone  that  is  humane  and  cosmopolitan,  that  overlooks  th-e 
clan,  the  race,  and  the  nation,  as  its  great  apostle  did  when  he  en¬ 
larged  the  sphere  of  Athenian  vision  on  the  Areopagus,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  great  truth  that  there  is  one  blood  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  men  and  in  all  their  bounds  and  habitations. 

And  this  association  would  be  careless  in  its  work  and  false  to 
its  trust  should  it  allow  it  to  pass  without  notice,  that  one  of  its 
constituent  members  has  long  since  solved  the  problem  over  which 
purblind  statesmen  and  reckless  demagogues  had  wasted  the  na¬ 
tional  treasure  and  honor  and  exhibited  their  own  folly. 

I  have  emphasized  these  facts  in  Mr.  Hammond’s  career,  not 
merely  because  of  the  importance  which  conspiring  circumstances 
have  given  to  them,  but  to  bring  into  clear  light  the  character  of 
his  whole  life  work.  The  work  that  he  did  for  Yung  Wing  and 
his  Chinese  and  Japanese  associates  was  in  no  respect  different  in 
kind  from  what  he  did  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  came  under  his 
tuition.  Send  a  few  educated  and  high-souled  youths  to  China  and 
Japan  and  those  ancient  depotisms  begin  to  crumble  and  teem  with 
new  life.  They  appear  great  by  contrast.  Send  the  same  to  an 
enlightened  state  and  they  blend  so  quietly  with  its  higher  life  that 
they  almost  escape  notice. 

The  daily  routine  of  school  and  academic  life,  and  the  annual  re¬ 
currence  of  the  same  subjects  as  regularly  as  in  our  yearly  round 
we  pass  the  constellations  of  the  firmament,  may  seem  but  the 
mere  labor  of  the  tread-mill,  and  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  made  so. 
But  this  routine  of  declension  and  conjugation,  of  comparison  and 
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derivation,  of  the  structure  of  sentences  and  verses,  the  syntax  and 
the  prosody,  the  meters  and  the  figures,  the  formulas  and  the  equa¬ 
tions,  the  proportions  and  the  progressions,  the  infinitudes  and  the 
infinitesimals,  are  but  the  footprints  of  the  soarings  and  searchings 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  race.  By  these  alone  can  we  reach  the 
wonders  of  Homer,  the  sense  of  Plato,  the  fervor  and  logic  of 
Demosthenes,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  sublimities  of  Milton,  the 
science  of  Newton,  and  the  generalizations  of  La  Place.  Astron¬ 
omy,  with  all  its  immensities  and  sublimities,  is  but  the  result  of 
the  thorough  drill  in  routine  teaching  which  nature  has  siven  the 
race.  The  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  between 
Kepler  and  Newton,  was  but  the  forcing  upon  the  same  human 
mind  the  revolutions  of  moon  and  sun,  of  planet  and  system,  until 
their  lessons  were  learned  and  their  laws  discovered.  The  comet 
and  the  eclipse  foretold  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  pestilence  and 
war  ;  but  to  its  maturer  age  law,  wisdom,  and  love.  And  so  a  life 
spent  in  routine  and  drill,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  a  life  lived  in 
routine  and  drill,  may  rise  itself,  and  raise  others  to  the  highest  al¬ 
titudes  that  have  been  reached  by  the  human  mind. 

If  in  this  general  view  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  life  and  labors  I  have 
not  claimed  too  much  for  him,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  elements  of  his  manhood,  his  teaching,  and  his 
scholarship.  He  was  built  upon  a  large  plan  in  every  way,  physi¬ 
cally,  intellectually,  and  morally.  His  person  I  need  not  pause  to 
describe.  VTe  miss  from  our  meetings  this  week  the  manly  form 
and  noble  bearing,  the  ample  features,  the  expressive  eye,  all  which 
combined  to  impress  even  the  stranger  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
superior  presence,  and  the  earnest  grasp  of  that  great  hand  which 
carried  to  its  fingers’  ends  the  pulsations  of  one  of  the  largest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  His  frank  and  genial 
manners  were  the  natural  language  of  his  nature,  without  the  slight- 
est  trace  of  art.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the  very  best ;  open 
and  accessible  to  all,  he  was  a  capital  talker,  and,  what  is  still  more 
rare,  an  equally  good  listener.  He  was  always  ready  to  instruct 
and  no  less  earnest  to  be  instructed.  He  appeared  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  social  discussion,  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  en¬ 
countered  a  vigorous  and  healthy  opposition.  He  had  in  large 
measure  the  qualities  which  we  sometimes  call  magnetic  in  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  the  lighter  forms  of  humor,  the  pun,  and  repartee,  in  the  ra- 
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pier-like  play  of  fancy  and  banter,  he  possessed  no  remarkable  skill 
and  seldom^  indulged  in  them  ;  but  he  would  sometimes  use  the 
broadsword  of  wit  with  masterly  effect. 

His  emotional  nature  was  one  of  great  richness  and  strength. 
Pie  could  hate  well,  to  use  an  expression  of  Arnold’s,  though  his 
hatred  never  seemed  to  be  directed  against  persons,  but  rather 
against  principles  and  systems.  It  was  that  perfect  hatred  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks.  His  love  was  fervent,  and  his  friendships 
choice  and  permanent.  He  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
social  circle.  His  laughter  was  the  veritable  aa/SeaToq  yeAco?  of 
Olympus,  not  ^‘the  loud  ^laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind”  for  it 
,  was  scarcely  audible,  but  a  delicious  and  contagious  thrill  which 
shook  his  whole  being,  which  opened  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
soul,  and  brought  forth  to  play  upon  his  countenance  the  finest 
feelings  that  belong  to  our  nature. 

The  reciprocal  attachment  between  him  and  his  native  town  con¬ 
tinued  through  life.  When  the  people  of  Union  repaired  and  re¬ 
dedicated  their  meeting-house,  it  was  Mr.  Hammond  who  was 
summoned  to  preach  the  sermon  ;  if  they  were  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Hammond  was  their  orator;  if  Tolland  County 
would  celebrate  the  great  centennial  of  1776,  it  must  be  with  a 
profusion  of  antiquarian  and  historical  lore  which  Mr.  Hammond 
alone  could  furnish.  When  the  trustees  of  Monson  Academy  would 
celebrate  their  semi-centennial  anniversary  they  recalled  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  from  Groton  to  review  its  history.  When  the  trustees  at 
Groton  would  dedicate  their  new  academy  building,  they  sent  to 
Monson  for  Mr.  Hammond  to  come  and  teach  them  the  history 
of  academic  education  in  New  England.  And  when  the  shot  of 
the  assassin  destroyed  the  nation’s  chief  magistrate,  the  people  of 
Monson,  forgetting  sect  and  party,  rushed  to  the  swelling  heart 
and  eloquent  lips  of  their  Preceptor  to  find  utterance  for  their 
grief  and  righteous  indignation.  These  facts  show  how  strongly 
his  character  impressed  itself  wherever  it  had  been  felt,  and  that 
the  close  of  official  relations  was  no  hindrance  to  the  continued  ex¬ 
ercise  of  friendship  and  affection  ;  the  man  remained  after  the  teach¬ 
er  had  departed.  It  was,  however,  in  the  more  private  interview 
that  all  the  resources  of  his  social  and  domestic  life  were  shown. 
One  such  you  will  permit  me  to  mention,  and  excuse  my  personal 
intrusion.  We  had  spent  a  long  evening  together ;  we  had  passed 
from  topic  to  topic,  from  history  to  biography,  from  biography  to 
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literature ;  and  as  the  sounds  of  business  and  active  life  were  hushed 
around  us,  we  passed  easily  from  the  Allegro  to  the  Penseroso  of 
our  lives,  when  he  threw  open  the  inmost  portals  of  his  heart,  and 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher  gave  place  to  the  husband  and  the 
father,  wdiile  he  told  me  of  the  great  blow  which  had  almost 
wrecked  his  life,  —  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  whom  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  “  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action.” 

I  had  scarcely  before  realized  how  a  great  nature  could  suffer, 
what  a  weight  of  sorrow  the  human  soul  could  bear.  He  seemed 

o 

to  me  like  Burke  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  passing 
through  the  same  great  agony,  —  the  loss  of  his  son  Richard,  —  and 
the  language  of  our  friend  can  only  be  fitly  reported  in  the  words 
of  the  suffering  statesman.  “The  storm  has  gone  over  me  ;  and 
I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks,  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat¬ 
tered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors.  I  am  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  upon  the  earth.  There,  and  pros¬ 
trate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  Divine  justice,  and 

in  some  des^ree  submit  to  it . I  live  in  an  inverted  order. 

They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  an¬ 
cestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  that  act  of  piety  which  he 
would  have  performed  to  me.”  The  mournful  scene,  it  may  be 
thought,  should  have  been  passed  over  as  unsuited  to  this  occasion; 
but  the  last  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  life  could  not  have 
been  touched  without  it.  It  paralyzed  him  morally  for  a  time, 
and  he  sought  relief  in  closer  application  and  harder  work. 

Scholarship  must  take  its  character  largely  from  the  manhood 
on  which  it  is  grafted.  The  qualities  which  I  have  noticed  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  man  were  not  obscured,  but  heightened  and  glori¬ 
fied  in  the  scholar.  The  strong  moral  and  religious  forces  of  his 
nature  moulded  his  tastes,  gave  directions  to  his  thoughts,  and  de¬ 
termined  his  fields  of  investigation.  His  scholarship  was  strongly 
American,  not  in  a  narrow,  provincial  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  a 
large  and  generous  sense.  It  was  not  the  scholarship  of  the  beer 
garden  and  the  cafe,  nor  “  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the 
vapors  of  wine.”  It  was  New  England  scholarship,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Christian  home,  of  the  farm,  of  the  district  school,  of 
the  town-house  and  the  meeting-house,  of  the  academy  and  the 
college ;  the  scholarship  gathered  by  the  winter  fireside,  from  the 
hayfield,  from  the  echoes  and  silences  of  the  primeval  forest,  from 
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the  blazing  suns  of  summer,  and  the  glistening,  piercing  frosts  of 
winter.  It  was  Puritan  scholarship;  but  it  was  the  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Milton,  Hampden,  of  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  —  the  Puritanism  that  soared  rather  than  that  which  sunk; 
that  carried  the  mind  upwards  to  the  eternal  throne  rather  than 
downward  to  Chaos  and  eternal  night. 

Into  this  strong  American  fabric  he  incorporated  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty  from  other  sources.  His  tastes  were  strongly 
classic,  and  his  classical  reading  was  select  and  thorough.  He  was 
not  content  to  spend  all  his  strength  upon  the  curriculum  required 
in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college.  He  knew  that  the  scholar’s 
mind  must  increase  the  extent  as  well  as  the  intention  of  its 
knowledge.  Hence,  along  with  those  studies  which  his  daily  work 
required,  and  whose  regular  return  he  greeted  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  intenser  toil,  he  cultivated  a  collateral  field,  and  in 
it  attained  to  distinction  and  usefulness.  This  field  was  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  history  of  New  England.  To  some  this 
choice  may  seem  unclassical,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  Greek 
and  Roman  story.  But  Mr.  Hammond  saw  in  the  historic 
Mayflower,  with  its  hundred  souls  seeking  freedom  to  worship 
God  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,  as  high  a  purpose,  as  brave 
a  spirit,  and  withal  as  much  'poetry  as  in  the  Argo,  with  her 
mythic  and  piratic  crew,  seeking  a  golden  fleece  at  Colchis.  He 
knew  as  much  as  anybody  of  the  migration  of  the  Dorians,  and 
their  re-colonization  of  their  ancestral  home  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
and  he  knew  vastly  more  than  most  American  scholars  of  the  twenty 
thousand,  and  no  more,  men,  women,  and  children  who  crossed 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  found  a  church  without  a  bishop, 
and  a  state  without  a  king.  (And  they  did  it,  too.)  He  felt  a 
scholar’s  interest  in  the  story  of  Marathon,  but  a  patriot’s  fire  in 
the  struggle  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  performed  with  unflagging 
zeal,  the  annual  voyage  in  epic  story  of  the  seven  years’  wander¬ 
ings  from  Troy  to  the  Tiber ;  but  he  saw  a  nobler  epos  for  some 
future  Virgil,  in  the  growth  of  empire  in  America,  in  the  long 
contest  with  France,  in  the  triumph  over  Spain,  in  the  gift  of 
Saxon  laws  and  manners  to  the  continent. 

With  these  treasures  at  his  disposal,  when  called,  year  after 
year,  to  address  his  townsmen  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  had  some¬ 
thing  more  to  give  them  than  the  stale  platitudes  usually  heard  on 
that  occasion  ;  old  facts  were  clothed  with  new  life,  and  facts 
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just  passing  into  oblivion  were  reclaimed,  and  made  living  stones 
in  the  fabrics  of  local  and  national  history.  Large  accumulations 
of  historical  researches  are  among  his  papers,  though  not  in  a 
form  suitable  for  publication. 

What  gave  life  to  Arnold’s  teaching,  was,  not  so  much  that  he 
knew  more  of  ancient  history  than  others,  as  that  he  knew  mod¬ 
ern  so  much  better ;  and  that  he  saw  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
history  the  same  human  nature  unfolding  itself ;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  showed  from  the  passing  life  how  the  life  which  is  passed  was 
lived.  Burke  forecast  from  the  revolt  at  Corcyra,  the  course  of 
the  French  revolution.  Dr.  Hammond  made  Greek  colonization 
tell  on  English,  French,  and  Spanish  colonization  in  America,  and 
these  colonies  acrain  illustrate  the  stru stories  and  controversies  be- 
tween  Dorian,  ^olian,  and  Athenian  colonies  and  the  parent  states. 

His  monograph  on  the  New  England  academies  and  classical 
schools  is  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject.  It  only 
needs  completion,  according  to  the  original  plan,  to  fill  a  large  gap 
in  our  educational  history.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  life  of  Samuel 
Peters,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  historic  value. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  teacher,  I  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  never  been  in  his  class-room.  I  have, 
however,  seen  specimens  of  his  work.  On  leaving  college,  in 
1841,  I  became  a  tutor,  and  in  the  first  class  that  came  under  my 
care  I  noticed  a  young  man  ^  of  superior  character  and  scholarship, 
who  had  evidently  come  to  college  with  aims  quite  different  from 
many  who  were  found  there.  Possessed  of  good  native  powers, 
he  had  somewhere  learned  to  respect  himself  and  become  inspired 
with  an  earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  had,  at  that 
time,  not  heard  of  Dr.  Hammond,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  afterward  that  I  learned  that  I  had  been  admiring  the  handi¬ 
work  of  one  who  had  become  my  acquaintance  and  friend.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  preceptor.  “  He 
was,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  December  2,  1879, 
“  a  teacher  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  venerate  and  to  love. 
He  had  recently  graduated  from  Yale  College  when  I  came  under 
his  instruction,  and  I  remember  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  he  encraored  in  the  work  of 

o  o 

classical  instruction.  Genial,  energetic,  and  thorough ;  these  are 
the  words  that  must  be  used  to  characterize  his  manner  in  the 
1  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady,  of  Barrington,  R.  I. 
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class-room.  If  it  were  possible  to  awaken  interest,  be  developed 
it ;  if  any  latent  ability  lurked  in  the  nature  of  his  pupils,  he 
stirred  it  into  action.  In  the  general  assembly  room  he  was  al¬ 
ways  a  felt  presence.  His  prayers  were  earnest  and  devout,  his 
reading  of  Scripture  impressive  and  reverential.  We  all  felt  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  character,  and  were  more  or 
less  elevated  and  refined  by  his  influence.  His  power  was  that  of 
a  pure,  cultivated,  and  honest  man.  His  prevailing  mood  was 
eminently  cheerful,  with  no  shading  of  frivolity.  His  smile  was 
ever  ready  when  a  smile  was  appropriate;  and  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  he  was  capable  of  a  sternness  which  a  recreant  pu¬ 
pil  would  not  readily  provoke  a  second  time.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  disciplinarian,  although  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  too  great 
austerity  by  those  who  did  not  fully  understand  his  character. 
His  tastes  were  cultivated  and  refined.  He  was  an  excellent 
literary  critic,  as  his  students  sometimes  found  to  their  chagrin 
and  mortification,  when  they  received  back  their  compositions  with 
transverse  lines  drawn  through  their  finest  passages.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  had  the  temerity  to  call  in  question  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  while  only  a  favored  few  were  permitted  to 
know  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection  of  which  he  was  ca¬ 
pable.  He  loved  music,  and  was  himself  possessed  of  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness,  which  he  used  with  excellent  skill  and  judgment. 
His  soul  was  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful,  whether  of  sight  or 
sound,  both  in  nature  and  art.”  Of  equal  weight  is  the  verbal  tes¬ 
timony  which  I  have  received  from  a  prominent  member  of  our 
own  body,  well  known  to  you  all  (Charles  Hutchins,  Esq.),  who, 
from  being  his  pupil,  became  his  trusted  and  intimate  friend.  He 
spoke  of  the  same  intensity  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  of  which  Mr.  Cady  makes  mention.  He  would  sometimes 
dwell  upon  a  favorite  passage,  or  an  expressive  idiom,  until  his 
eyes  would  moisten  with  tears,  and  in  unfolding  its  beauty  and 
force,  would  exclaim,  “  Call  that  a  dead  language  !  it  is  the  most 
expressive  form  that  this  thought  has  ever  assumed ;  it  has  lived 
for  ninety  generations,  and  it  will  perish  only  with  the  mind  that 
gave  it  birth.”  ^  The  charge  of  conservatism,  so  often  preferred^ 

1  The  Hon.  Yung  Wing,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  thus  speaks  of  him :  “  I  found  in  Mr.  Hammond  a 
strong  friend  from  first  to  last.  I  recall  him  with  feelings  of  admiration  as  a 
noble  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous,  and 
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was  doubtless  well  ^rounded.  But  it  was  a  conservatism  which 

o 

did  him  honor.  It  was  not  narrow,  bigoted,  obstinate,  nor  blind  ; 
it  was  broad,  generous,  candid,  and  intelligent.  It  grew  out  of 

every  tone  of  it  was  filled  with  a  deep  sympathy,  flowing  naturally  from  a  great 
heart.  He  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  those  of  a 
strong  man.  His  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  nature,  and  literature, 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  was  peculiarly  gifted  to  inspire  his  pupils  with 
noble  aspirations,  and  to  instill  into  them  a  love  of  the  truth.” 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Harding,  of  Longmeadow,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Monson 
Academy,  spoke  as  follows  at  his  funeral :  “  I  have  been  requested  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hammond’s  connection  with  Monson  Academy.  But  that  is  to  speak  of 
his  life  work,  his  first,  and  best,  and  latest  love.  His  heartstrings  were  inter¬ 
twined  with  this  institution;  his  best  energies  and  aspirations  were  bound  up 
vdth  it.  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  important  functions  of  a  Christian 
school.  No  perfunctory  or  dilettante  teacher  of  niceties  and  technicalities,  he 
did  not  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  his  favorite  studies,  for  the  sake  of  grammar, 
quantity,  accidence,  pronunciation,  but  for  their  higher  educational  intents, 
their  logical  discipline,  their  aesthetic  training,  their  mental  inspirations,  their 
bearing  upon  the  athletic,  manly  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

“Mr.  Hammond  was  a  true  educator,  in  that  he  brought  out  what  was  in  his 
pupils.  He  taught  them  how  to  exercise  themselves,  to  express  themselves. 
This  was  abundantly  manifest  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  academy.  It 
was  far  more  than  the  common  school-boy  declamation.  It  was,  to  a  signal 
degree,  the  expression  of  youthful  minds  who  had  begun  to  handle  their  fac¬ 
ulties  well.  There  was  individuality,  originality.  In  the  utterances  of  the 
young  men,  there  were  evidences  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  careful,  interested,  per¬ 
sonal,  special  criticism,  to  a  large  extent  his  personal  inspiration  and  sugges¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  that  kind  of  prompting  which  is  legitimate,  helpful,  not 
destructive  of  the  personality  of  the  student’s  OAvn  thought,  leaving  intact  his 
own  primary  methods  of  expression,  and  carrying  him  further  and  stronger  in 
his  own  line,  waking  him  up  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  starting 
him  well  on  his  literary  career. 

And  so  it  was  that,  while  in  these  later  years  Mr.  Hammond  was  thought 
to  lag  behind  the  demand  for  philological  minutiae,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin, 
he  never  did  neglect  the  weightier  matters  that  belong  to  an  older,  and  possi¬ 
bly  truer,  system  of  linguistic  studies.  He  might  be  called  old-fashioned ;  but 
he  had  tasted  the  old  wine,  and  was  not  afraid  to  maintain  that  it  was  better 
than  the  new. 

Mr.  Hammond  believed  in  individual  and  adaptive  teaching  more  than  in 
the  machine-like  process  of  graded  class-rooms  and  systematic  courses.  With¬ 
out  doubt  he  lost  prestige  for  the  academy  as  a  fitting  school  for  college,  by 
his  steadfastness  in  his  own  methods,  which  were  thus  somewhat  aside  from 
prevailing  fashions.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  his  candidates  for  college  made 
better  than  average  proof  of  his  educational  ability.  His  impress  and  his 
foundations  told  to  no  mean  advantage  as  time  went  on.  How  many  who 
occupy  high  rank  in  professional  and  other  walks  of  life,  lament  his  death  with 
sincerity  and  heartiness  of  affection  and  respect  that  are  accorded  to  none  but 
great  masters !  He  was  great  in  character,  a  grand  personality,  marked,  in¬ 
deed,  with  idiosyncrasies,  strong  peculiarities,  promiiient  handles  for  invidi¬ 
ous  or  depreciating  criticism  —  the  smaller  criticism  of  those  who  could  not,  or 
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some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  character.  He  studied  education 
more  from  its  historic  than  from  its  psychological  side.  He  based 
his  own  opinions  more  upon  the  lessons  of  experience  than  the 

would  not,  take  him  in  the  grander  wholeness  of  his  personality.  But  there 
was  in  that  wholeness,  a  certain  largeness,  a  rare  combination  of  manly  quali¬ 
ties,  of  native  powers,  of  rounded  culture,  the  classical  sense,  the  historical  in¬ 
stinct,  the  spiritual  discernment,  the  sturdy  Christian  principles,  swift  intui¬ 
tions,  strong  prejudices  ^accordingly,  hut,  withal,  the  tenderest  sensibilities. 
We  remember  his  eye,  how  radiant  of  his  soul,  the  nervous  workings  of  that 
expressive  mouth,  the  strong,  quick  grasp  of  his  warm  hand,  his  ponderous  and 
sturdy  walk,  his  intense  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  man,  not  the  rich 
neighbor  only,  or  the  chosen  few,  but  with  humanity  in  its  manifold  relations 
and  widest  scope.  I  thus  summarize  his  qualities,  to  hold  up  the  man  as  ever 
behind  the  teacher,  and  his  large  personality  as  the  prime  secret  of  his  edu¬ 
cational  success. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard  gives  the  following  testimony.  “  Mr.  Hammond  was 
a  true  teacher.  There  was  not  the  first  thread  of  pedantry  in  his  composition. 
He  despised  quackery  of  all  kinds.  He  was  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  all 
his  inquiries.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  had  larger  attainments,  or  wider 
information ;  few  had  more  active  or  more  penetrating  minds.  He  ■v\’’as  quite 
a  bibliophilist,  and  was  fond  of  curious  and  recondite  lore.  He  was  an  able 
writer,  excelling  especially  in  the  line  of  annals  and  biography.  Within  a  few 
years  past  he  has  prepared  histories,  model  compositions  of  their  kind,  of  some 
of  the  most  important  academic  institutions  of  the  State.  He  was  a  veteran 
teacher.  Without  a  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  As  a  teacher,  his  specialty  was  the  classics.  How  often  have  I 
thought  that,  if  many  of  our  professors  in  college  would  bring  to  their  classes 
the  affluence  of  learning  and  the  same  quenchless  enthusiasm  which  Mr,  Ham¬ 
mond  was  wont  to  do,  much  more  would  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the  long 
line  of  young  men  that  this  royal  teacher  has  fitted  for  college.  Nor  did  ever 
a  student  sit  at  his  feet  that  he  did  not  put  his  impress  on  ;  for,  as  just  inti¬ 
mated,  Mr.  Hammond  was  an  enthusiast.  No  valley  of  dry  hones  was  ever 
yet  so  seared  or  parched  that  he  could  not  make  it  live  again  —  make  it  sweet 
with  incense,  and  vocal  with  melody  and  joy.  If  ever  a  teacher  could  invest  — 

“  .  articles, 

Hebraic  points  and  the  force  of  Greek  particles.”  , 

with  interest,  and  inspire  the  greatest  dullard  in  school  with  a  passionate  ardor 
for  classical  pursuits,  that  man  was  Charles  Hammond,  He  was  one  of  Nat¬ 
ure’s  noblemen  —  as  large  hearted  as  he  w'as  large  brained.  Modest,  simple, 
frank,  generous  to  a  fault ;  self-sacrificing,  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  kind, 
helpful,  and  sympathetic  towards  all ;  the  very  soul  of  candor,  of  honor,  and 
of  truth ;  no  man  more  cordially  abominated  bigotry,  meanness,  or  pretense 
than  he,  or  more  heartily  appreciated  real  worth.  Nature  had  built  him  up 
after  one  of  her  most  liberal  patterns.  There  does  not  live,  perhaps,  a  man 
of  finer  feeling,  of  more  generous  impulses,  or  of  nobler  instincts,  than  was  our 
lamented  friend.  His  commanding  form  only  fittingly  expressed  the  large¬ 
ness  of  his  manhood,  the  breadth  of  his  liberality,  and  the  power  and  urgency 
of  his  convictions.  As  to  his  methods  and  theories,  whether  as  an  educator  or 
in  regard  to  social,  political,  and  religious  matters,  Mr.  Hammond  was  conserv- 
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facts  of  consciousness.  He  brought  new  theories  .to  the  test  of 
established  facts,  rather  than  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
He  was  satisfied  with  what  had  worked  well,  and  may  have  been 
too  little  inclined  to  inquire  what  would  work  better.  If  he  sought 
improvement,  he  would  more  naturally  take  his  guidance  from  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody,  Timothy  Dwight,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Jeremiah  Day, 
than  from  Herbert  Spencer  and  George  Combe.  This  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  consequence  from  his  decided  historic  taste.  Distance  of 
time  undoubtedly  lent  some  enchantment  to  his  view.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  adopt  a  method  that  was  historically  safe  and  sound  to 
one  that  was  theoretically  safer  and  sounder.  He  well  understood 
that  movement  did  not  necessarily  mean  progress.  Nor,  in  his 
devotion  to  history,  was  he  deaf  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.  If 
new  views  were  broached,  if  the  very  foundations  of  educational 
science  were  broken  up,  and  new  methods  and  systems  advocated, 
their  authors  found  no  more  attentive  or  respectful  listener  thaiA. 
Dr.  Hammond.  The  wise  educator,  like  the  wise  navigator,  will! 
prefer  to  use  his  anchor  rather  than  his  sail  in  unknown  waters,, 
and  with  no  li^ht  to  direct  his  course.  -Tineas  was  warned  to  sail 
round  Sicily  rather  than  attempt  the  perilous  passage  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  keep  with  strict 
precision  the  middle  course  between  the  a  priori  and  the  a  pos¬ 
teriori  roads,  along  which  the  human  mind  is  struggling  to  gain 
new  truths. 

His  personal  interest  in  his  pupils  was  intense.  The  poor  boy, 
fighting  his  way  through  poverty  to  get  an  education,  found  in  him 
a  father  as  well  as  a  teacher ;  he  poured  out  his  money  like  water 
in  aid  of  such  pupils. 

The  last  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  a  message  to  a  de- 

ative.  The  good  old  ways,  well  worked,  were  good  enough  for  him,  not  that 
he  arbitrarily  or  unreasoningly  repelled  all  new  things.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  averse  to  true  progress.  He  felt  inclined,  however,  to  make  haste  very 
slowly. 

“  There  was  a  fine  and  delicate  humanity  about  Mr.  Hammond,  very  beautiful 
to  witness.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  him  on  one  occasion  sit  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  that  when  other  duties  were  pressing,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
engaged  with  a  youth  who  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  and 
who  was  extremely  anxious  to  succeecf,  gently  leading  him  to  a  full  realization 
of  what  at  a  glance  was  only  too  obvious  to  the  examiner  —  his  utter  unfitness 
as  yet  for  such  a  promotion.  And  then,  when  at  length  the  disappointed  child: 
burst  into  tears,  the  fatherly  tenderness  with  which  this  great  teacher  soothed, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  not  to  despond,  but  by  and  by  to  try  again,  was  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  indeed.” 
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serving  pupil,  who  was  struggling  for  an  education  without  money 
and  without  friends. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  teachers  may  be  classed,  and 
one  is  that  adopted  by  the  great  teacher,  the  mint-anise-and- 
cumin  class  and  the  weightier-matters-of-the-law  class.  The  former 
class  sometimes  gain  great  fame  for  thoroughness  from  the  fuss 
which  they  make,  and  the  pains  which  they  inflict ;  their  scholars 
imagine  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  when  they  have 
only  been  thoroughly  tormented  5  like  the  honest  Hibernian  who 
objected  to  paying  the  exorbitant  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  the  pain¬ 
less  extraction  of  his  tooth,  on  the  ground  that  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion  by  another  dentist  he  had  been  dragged  all  round  the  room 
and  was  charged  only  twenty -five.  The  tooth  was  drawn,  root 
and  branch,  but  as  no  pain  was  inflicted  he  gravely  suspected 
there  had  been  some  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  operation.  Mr. 
Hammond  belonged  to  the  weightier-matters-of-the-law  class,  and 
if  through  him  the  violated  law  sometimes  spoke  out  its  thunders, 
it  was  still  more  true  that  through  him,  in  strains  as  sweet  as  an¬ 
gels  use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace. 

He  delighted  to  teach  Milton,  incidentally  and  formally.  -Like 
Burke  and  Webster,  and  all  great  souls,  he  delighted  in  the  vast 
range  and  strength  of  his  thought  and  in  the  flights  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time.  From  the  great 
Roman  he  would  often  show  how  the  greater  English  epic  had 
soared  higher  above  the  Aonian  mount  than  its  Greek  and  Roman 
models. 

The  study  of  language  was  with  him  a  work  of  real  pleasure. 
He  did  not,  however,  rest  merely  in  its  paradigms  and  forms,  in  its 
syntax,  prosody,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities.  It  was  the  thought-side 
of  language  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and  it  was  as  a  medium 
of  thought  that  language  had  for  him  its  greatest  charms.  He 
taught  Cicero,  not  as  a  means  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  Latin 
grammar,  simply,  but  he  taught  Latin  grammar  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
vealing  the  thought  and  the  mind  of  Cicero,  and  the  thought  and 
mind  of  Rome  as  well.  He  taught  Virgil,  not  as  a  collection  of 
longs  and  shorts,  dactyls,  spondees,  and  hexameters  ;  but  he  taught 
prosody  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  harmony  of  the  language,  in 
which  poetry  naturally  clothes  itself.  But  he  knew  well  that  lan¬ 
guage  would  not  yield  its  treasures  of  thought  without  much  labor 
bestowed  upon  its  various  and  capricious  forms.  Like  the  aurifer- 
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ous  quartz,  it  yields  its  gold  only  when  it  is  crushed  to  powder. 
But  it  wasj  after  all,  the  unconscious  tuition  w^hich  Mr.  Hammond 
gave,  that  was  most  valuable.  It  is  with  the  teacher  as  with  the 
orator;  his  power  lies  not  in  precept  and  system,  or  in  method  and 
learning,  but  in  “  the  man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion,”  and  even 
the  subject  and  the  occasion  may  be  tame  and  powerless  without 
a  man  to  improve  them.  It  was  the  “  felt  presence  ”  of  which  Mr. 
Cady  speaks,  and  which  all  of  you  who  knew  him  well  have  real¬ 
ized,  which  gave  him  his  greatest  distinction.  And  when  you  hear 
from  those  w’ho  have  prospered  in  all  the  walks  of  life  from  the 
impulse  that  he  gave  them,  when  you  have  seen  them,  as  some  of 
you  have,  come  from  far  and  near  to  weep  at  his  grave,  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  tenth  legion  was  so 
strongly  attached  to  Ccesar. 

’The  connection  of  Mr.  Hammond  with  this  association  demands 
a  more  extended  notice  than  I  have  ^iven  it,  or  than  the  remaininsr 
time  will  permit.  He  was,  we  have  seen,  one  of  its  constituent 
members,  and  he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood. 
He  was  just  beginning  his  second  term  of  service  at  Mouson.  In 
the  second  year  of  our  history  I  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  officers, 
and  there  it  continued  in  some  grade  of  service  in  numberless  reg¬ 
ular  and  special  committees  until  his  death.  He  served  the  usual 
term  of  two  years  as  your  president.  In  1847,  at  your  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  he  first  addressed  you  in  a  formal  lecture  which  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  your  Transactions  and  also  in  the 
New  Englander.  In  speaking  of  his  labors  in  this  body  there  are 
two  facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  teachers  who,  though  always  cordially  wel¬ 
comed,  have  not  always  been  earnest  cooperators  in  our  asso¬ 
ciated  work.  But  Mr.  Hammond  stoutly  maintained  that  the  in¬ 
corporated  academies  of  Slassachusetts  were  public  schools,  and  it 
was  to  him  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
position  to  appear  among  us,  labor  with  us,  and  occasionally,  when 
things  did  not  go  to  suit  him,  to  give  us  a  good  castigation,  which 
he  always  did  so  well,  that  like  good  children  we  felt  much  hap¬ 
pier  when  it  was  all  over,  and  we  always  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  we  richly  deserved  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  ever  displayed  any  plantation  manners  among  us,  for  there 
cannot  be  found  on  the  long  roll  of  our  membership  the  name  of  a 
more  truly  modest  man;  yet  in  the  earnestness  of.debate  and  in  the 
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conflict  of  opinions,  the  genial  current  of  his  soul  ”  would  some¬ 
time  “  swell  into  a  noble  rage,”  in  which  there  was  no  taint  of  an¬ 
gry  passion,  but  in  which  the  qualities  of  his  great  nature  appeared 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  him  rever¬ 
ence.  He  was  a  frequent  debater,  never  a  declaimer,  and  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  him  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar.  He  never  spoke  to  advertise  himself,  or  to 
hear  himself  talk,  but  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  subject 
of  debate  and  because  he  had  something  to  say.  Few  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  could  speak  from  as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  well  as  of 
acquired  knowledge.  He  was  much  more  than  the  mere  classical 
teacher.  For  seven  years  of  his  life  he  had  spent  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  time  in  teaching  a  district  school,  that  great  revealer  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  for  years  he  served  on  the  school  committee  of  a  large  town, 
and  there  was  no  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the  profess¬ 
ional,  with  which  he  had  not  had  much  personal  experience  as 
pupil,  teacher,  or  supervisor.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  close 
student  of  methods  and  systems,  that  he  gathered  into  his  library 
everything  upon  education  that  came  within  his  reach,  and  you 
have  an  educator  whose  loss  in  a  body  like  this  cannot  easily  be 
supplied. 

In  the  ‘Second  place  we  should  not  forget  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  requisite  for  the  service  which  he  gave  us  for  thirty- 
three  years.  To  most  of  us,  attendance  upon  directors’  or  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  means  a  ride  in  the  horse  or  steam  cars  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  committee  meeting, 
an  early  return  home,  a  complacent  conscience,  and  an  uninjured 
purse.  With  Dr.  Hammond,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles,  at¬ 
tendance  meant  a  ride  of  four  miles  to  Palmer,  two  or  three  hours’ 
sleep  at  the  station,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  car,  to  say 
nothing  of  fare  and  board,  and  this  often  repeated  the  next  night, 
and  the  regular  work  in  school  following  upon  two  sleepless  nights. 
The  Albany  Railroafl  I  am  sure  must  appreciate  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered  us,  whether  we  do  or  not.  More  than  this,  when 
subscriptions  of  five  or  ten  dollars  were  called  for,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  no  purse  was  opened  sooner  than  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s.  We  have  scarcely  had  a  member  more  loyal  to  the  great 
purposes  for  which  this  association  was  founded.  If  measures  were 
adopted  which  he  did  not  approve,  if  theories  seemed  to  prevail  in 
which  he  had  no  faith,  be  still  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  cause. 
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Defeat  did  not  dishearten,  nor  victory  unduly  elate  him.  His  con¬ 
victions  were  too  strong,  and  his  opinions  too  well  considered,  to 
be  shaken  by  an  adverse  majority.  Many  of  his  warmest  friends 
were  those  who  often  disagreed  with  him  in  discussion  and  voting. 
This  very  collision  and  opposition  of  thought  and  opinion  brought 
clearly  to  view  qualities  which  could  not  fail  to  command  respect 
and  love. 

Edward  Young,  the  poet  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  tells  us  that 
“  the  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,”  and  this  crowning  ele¬ 
ment  was  not  wanting  in  Dr^  Hammond’s  character.  He  was  an 
ordained  cleroryman  of  the  Trinitarian  Con^reo^ational  Church,  and 
not  unfrequently  officiated  in  the  pulpits  of  that  denomination  with 
great  acceptance.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had 
he  become  a  pastor  instead  of  a  preceptor.  There  was,  however,  a 
strange  timidity  that  seemed  to  baffle  his  first  efforts  which  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  mastering.  He  seemed  utterly  unconscious  (as  I 
learn  from  his  classmate  and  life-long  friend.  Dr.  Tarbox)  of  the 
advantages  which  he  possessed  in  his  rich  voice,  his  superior  pres¬ 
ence,  and  powerful  pen.  There  is  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  land 
that  would  not  have  sought  his  ministrations  after  a  few  years’  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers.  He  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that  Robert  Hall’s  first  appearances  in  the  pulpit  were 
utter  failures  ;  that  Woodfall  told  Sheridan,  after  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  better  not  try  it  again ;  that 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  he  got  along  very  well  at  school  with 
everything  except  declamation,  and  that  he  never  could  do ;  and  he 
never  did,  though  he  made  some  very  good  speeches.  But  let  us 
not  criticise  or  complain  ;  the  pulpit’s  loss  has  been  the  school¬ 
room’s  gain.  The  bashful  young  clergyman,  unable  to  face  an  au¬ 
dience  to  his  satisfaction,  has  infused  the  sacred  fire  into  hundreds 
of  young  minds  now  filling  the  pulpit,  pleading  at  the  bar,  or  sway¬ 
ing  from  the  platform  delighted  thousands  who  hang  upon  their  lips. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Dr.  Hammond  was  the  first  to  predict 
the  great  eminence  of  his  early  classmate,  —  that  divine  who  now 
holds,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the  first  place  in  the  -American 
pulpit,  —  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  He  little  thought  how 
nearly  he  might  have  come  to  an  honorable  rivalry  with  him. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  Dr.  Hammond’s  claim  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  upon  any  ceremony  of  ordination  or  upon  any  doubt- 
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ful  apostolical  succession.  He  was  priest  by  tlie  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand  than  council,  synod,  or  prelate  have  ever  imposed. 
When  we  summoned  him,  as  we  sometimes  did,  to  officiate  as  our 
chaplain,  did  we  not  feel  a  sacred  pleasure  in  the  service  which  he 
rendered  us  ?  Did  we  not  mount  with  easier  flight  upon  the  wings 
of  his  devotion  than  upon  the  litanies  of  any  stranger’s  lips  ?  Did 
not  his  walk  and  life  among  us  entitle  him  to  speak  for  us  to  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  As  a  theologian  he  was  better 
read,  better  acquainted  with  sects  and  systems,  schools  and  denomi¬ 
nations,  than  the  average  of  the,  profession.  He  was  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  as  to  rate  them  at  their  true  value.  He  was 
true  to  his  confession  ;  he  did  not  confess  one  thing  and  believe 
another,  or  nothing  at  all,  but  he  held  his  theology  in  complete 
subordination  to  his  Christianity.  He  was  first  a  Christian,  then  a 
theologian,  —  large,  liberal,  generous,  and  true.  If  any  man  of  our 
generation  embodied  that  ideal  which  the  Apostle  drew  of  that 
charity  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  that  man  was  he 
whose  loss  we  deplore  and  whose  worth  we  commemorate. 

A  few  sad  words  must  describe  the  close.  When  Dr.^  Hammond 
entered  upon  his  last  academic  year  in  September,  1878,  it  was  with 
the  expectation  and  purpose  that  it  should  be  his  last  year  of  teach¬ 
ing.  He  had  taught  thirty-six  years,  the  longest  period  known  to 
any  of  the  mixed  or  co~educational  academies^  and  surpassed  only 
by  the  principals  of  Exeter,  whose  term  of  service  has  always  been 
fifty.  He  had  earned  his  emeritum^  and  he  was  hoping  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  retirement  in  a  green  old  age,  in  the  still  air  of  his  delightful 
historic  studies,  where  he  could  “  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by 
repose,”  and  complete  work  long  since  outlined  in  thought,  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  execution,  —  work  which  he  could  leave  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  which  would  not  soon  be  allowed  to  die.  But  these 
fond  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized.  A  few  weeks  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  term  he  was  prostrated  by  a  capricious  and  treacherous 
disease.  He  rallied  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to  leave  his  chamber,  go 
down  to  his  library  for  a  few  hours,  and  gaze  upon  the  volumes 
through  which  he  had  so  long  communed  with  the  wise  and  good 
of  every  country  and  of  every  age. 

1  Mr.  Hammond  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  1877,  from  Iowa 
College. 
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There  are  states  of  miud,  unusual,  abnormal,  perhaps,  but  not 
irrational,  when  the  whole  past  life  is  revived  and  lived  over,  and 
the  lapse  of  years  condensed  to  moments.  Such  moments  have  been 
experienced  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  They  are  the  swift 
hours  of  life,  and  show  the  capacities  of  the  soul  in  some  states  of 
the  body.  Such  an  hour  is  that  when  the  scliolar  takes  leave  of 
his  library ;  as  he  looks  around  upon  the  serried  ranks  of  those 
familiar  forms,  associated  with  every  stage  and  aspect  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  growth,  they  seem  clothed  with  a  kind  of  vitality;  they  bring 
up  with  spectral  power  the  fondest  recollections  of  life,  —  the 
schoolmate,  the  class-room,  the  teacher,  the  task,  the  friend,  the 
struggles  and  trials,  the  successes  and  triumphs,  the  toils  endured  and 
the  sacrifices  made  to  gain  these  silent  monitors,  the  midnight  hours 

of  calm  reflection  and  rapt  enjoyment,  the  highest  stretches  of 

\ 

thought  along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  science,  the  flights  of 
the  imagination  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  the  great  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  seem  to  start  from  the  volumes  in  which  their  thoughts 
repose,  the  fair  fields  of  knowledge  surveyed,  the  boundless  realms 
left  unexplored,  —  “  all  these  visions,  feelings,  pangs*,  too  vast  for 
words,  too  deep  for  tears,”  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  as 
he  closes  the  long  years  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  those 
lifeless  forms  of  garnered  wisdom,  round  which,  with  tendrils  strong 
as  flesh  and  blood,  his  affections  have  entwined. 

Such  was  the  hour  which  prompted  the  wish  of  Prescott  that  his 
body,  when  arrayed  for  the  tomb,  might  rest  for  a  time  in  his  li¬ 
brary,  ere  it  was  consigned  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 
The  wish  was  granted ;  and  thither,  tenderly  and  reverently,  was  he 
borne,  and  there  he  lay,  in  unmoved,  inaccessible  peace,  while  the 
lettered  dead  of  all  ages  and  climes  and  countries  seemed  to  look 
down  upon,  him  in  their  earthly  and  passionless  immortality,  and 
claim  that  his  name  should  be  imperishably  associated  with  theirs. 
Such  was  the  last  visit  of  Dr.  Hammond  to  his  library,  the  scene  of 
his  professional  labors ;  where  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher  had  so  long  been  mingled;  where  he  had  solved  the  num¬ 
berless  and  varied  problems  that  arise  in  the  teacher’s  life  ;  where  he 
had  reflected  upon  the  individual  and  aggregate  wants  of  his  school, 
where  the  daily  tasks  were  prepared  and  examined ;  whither  the 
earnest  and  gifted  pupil  was  summoned  for  counsel  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  wayward  and  reckless  for  warning  and  discipline ;  where 
education  was  studied  as  a  history  and  a  science,  where  its  great 
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masters’  teachings,  from  Ascham  to  Arnold,  were  found  in  volumes 
“  frequent  and  full ;  ”  where  his  spirit,  wearied  with  routine,  found 
rest  in  the- gardens  of  Alcinoiis,  the  fields  of  Elysium,  the  Eden  of 
Paradise,  or  gained  new  vigor  in  the  records  of  a  holier  age  from 
psalmist,  prophet,  and  apostle,- — 

“  And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung.” 

The  feelings  of  that  hour  can  only  be  imagined  by  one  who  has 
witnessed  his  love  for  books,  —  who  has  seen  him  unconsciously 
clasp  to  his  bosom  a  choice  new  volume  with  the  same  warmth  that 
he  would  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

But  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  summons ;  and  this 
he  did  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
He  suffered  much  for  several  weeks,  and  the  light  of  reason  was 
for  some  time  clouded.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  scene  at  Dr.  Adam’s  death-bed, 
the  head  master  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  As  the  shadows 
of  death  thickened  around  his  bewildered  senses  he  kindly  re¬ 
marked,  “  It  is  growing  dark,  boys,  you  may  go  home.”  And  so 
our  friend,  the  preceptor,  at  Monson,  gathering  the  poor  remains  of 
his  wasted  strength  with  a  resolute  effort,  gave  a  message  of  love 
for  a  beloved  pupil,  and  as  the  words  left  his  lips  he  passed  within 
the  veil  to  higher  service,  in  nearer  presence,  and  with  ransomed 
powers  :  — 

“  In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assigned, 

What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind  ? 

A  wiuged  Virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky. 

From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  I 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven’s  decrees  where  wondering  angels  gaze  1 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 

Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill-essayed  below  1 
Or  does  he  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  — 

A  task  well  suited  to  his  gentle  mind  ? 

Oh  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 

To  us,  thy  aid  thou  guardian  genius  lend  ; 

When  rage  misguides  us,  or  when  fear  alarms, 

When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 

In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart 
And  turn  from  ill  some  frail  and  feeble  heart. 
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Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 

Till  bliss  shall  join  nor  death  can  part  us  more.”  ^ 

His  funeral  rites  were  solemnized  with  that  simplicity  and  ten¬ 
derness  which  befitted  his  character.  His  friend  and  classmate, 
Dr.  Tarbox,  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  drew  the  lessons  which 
it.  tauijht.  The  trustees  of  the  academy,  to  which  he  had  come 
as  a  pupil  forty-seven  years  before,  and  which  he  had  served  as 
preceptor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  followed  by  no  ceremonial  dis¬ 
play,  but  by  mourning  friends  and  reverent  pupils,  old  and  young, 
bore  him  to  his  grave  to  rest  where  and  when  his  work  was  done. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  but  where  he  fought  and  fell  ? 


List  of  Publications  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

1.  American  Puritanism.  New  Englander,  July,  1843. 

2.  Ebenezer  Porter  ^Iason.  New  Englander,  July,  1845. 

3.  CoMAiON  Schools  and  their  relation  to  Higher  Seminaries. 

(New  Englander,  July,  1848.) 

4.  New  England  Academies  and  Classical  Schools.  [Introduc¬ 

tion  to  a  History  of  Incorporated  Academies  projected  by  Henry 
Barnard  in  1852,  and  printed  in  American  Journal  of  Education 

1866,  and  in  Circular  of  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1867.] 

5.  Historical  Discourse  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  Mon- 

son  Academ}'.  Jul}',  1854. 

6.  Address  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  Monson  Academy.  July  12, 1864. 

7.  History  of  Groton  Academy.  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education, 

1856. 

8.  Sermon  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Preached  at  Monson.  June  1,  1865. 

9.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  the  Church  at  LMion, 

Conn.  July  25,  1866. 

10.  History  of  Monson  Academy.  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education, 

1867. 

11.  Address  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  Lawrence  Academy.  June  29. 

1871. 

12.  History  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  Report  of  Secretary 

of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  1875-6. 

13.  Our  County  History.— An  Oration  delivered  at  Tolland,  Conn. 

July  4,  1876. 

14.  Address  at  Centennial  Reunion,  at  Lake  Mashapaiig,  in  L^nion, 

Conr.  Aug.  30,  1876. 

15.  The  Good  Pastor. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 

Abram  Marsh,  at  Tolland,  Conn.  Sept.  4,  1877. 

16.  Mashapaug  Lake  and  the  Surrounding  Region. — An  Address  deliv¬ 

ered  at  Union,  Conn.,  July  4,  1878. 
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INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS  POLICY  OF  INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  teclmically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element¬ 
ary  instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Comraonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

And  he  it  further  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  sliall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men¬ 
tioned  in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided,  they  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution  :  and  provided,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Report  on  the  subject  of  Academies  at  Large.  Feh.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade¬ 
mies  at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued — but  with  several  material  alterations;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondf7,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academj/,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds ; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth;  also  Derby  School, . 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore, 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district’  schools, 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  incorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  haa' grants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Frvehurgh  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  six,  at  Machias,  Hallovvell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei¬ 
cester,  one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  acadeni}’’ 
to  those  academies  alread}’- allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town¬ 
ships  more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer’s  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  b}''  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  ; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ¬ 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
so  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade¬ 
mies  at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Ptymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided^  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish¬ 
ing  an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  provided  thej^  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
all)'-  furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  "W. 
Upham,  Chairman,)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859— -after  recit¬ 
ing  the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  “  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one,” — “and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State” — 
remark : 

• 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools ;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education;  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  tlie  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  different  divStricts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit. 
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Table  II. — Institutions  Incorporated  as  Academies. 

A  few  of  the  following  list  of  Academies  have  a  history  which  would 
richly  repay  the  labor  of  an  extended  sketch ;  of  some,  the  existence 
was  but  temporary,  of  others,  fitful  and  ephemeral,  while  of  man}"  it 
was  simply  nominal ;  but  all  were  favored  with  a  special  Act  of 
incorporation  and  authority  to  hold  in  trust, /or  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion^  sums  varying  from  85,000  to  8100,000,  not  often,  however, 
exceeding  820,000. 


NAME. 

Location. 

Incorpo¬ 

rated. 

I 

NAME. 

Location. 

c  . 

0  ^ 

Williamstown  Free, 

Williamstown, 

• 

1785 

i 

1  Sherburne, 

Sherburne,  . 

• 

1828 

Marblehead,'* . 

• 

Marblehead, 

. 

1792 

1  Topsfield, 

Topsfield,  . 

• 

1828 

Plymouth, 

• 

Plymouth,  . 

• 

1793 

Haverhill, 

Haverhill,  . 

• 

1828 

Milton,'  . 

• 

Milton, 

• 

1798 

Milford,  . 

Milford, 

• 

1828 

Framingham,'* 

• 

Framingham, 

• 

1799 

Weymouth  &  Brain- 

Weymouth, 

• 

1828 

tree. 

Nantucket,' 

• 

Nantucket,  . 

• 

1801 

Stockbridge,*  . 

Stockbridge, 

• 

1823 

Berkshire,'*  . 

• 

Lenox, 

• 

1803 

Ipswich, 2  . 

Ipswich, 

1828 

Franklin,  . 

• 

Andover  (No.), 

• 

1803 

Lancaster, , 

Lancaster,  . 

• 

1828 

Sandwich,'*  . 

• 

Sandwich,  . 

• 

1804 

Sheldon  English  and 

Southampton, 

• 

1829 

Classical.* 

Lynn, 

• 

Lynn,  . 

• 

1805 

Round  Hill, 

Northampton, 

• 

1829 

Day’s,*  . 

• 

Wrentham, . 

1806 

Berkshire  Man.  Lab. 

Stockbridge, 

• 

1829 

High  School. 

Middlesex  Female, 

• 

Concord, 

• 

1806 

Chatham, ... 

Chatham,  . 

• 

1829 

Pittsfield  Female, 

• 

Pittsfield,  . 

• 

1807 

Northfield  Academy 

Northfield,  . 

• 

1829 

of  Useful  Knowl- 

Gram.  Sch’l  Fund, 

Lincoln, 

• 

1811 

edge.* 

Gates, 

Marlborough, 

• 

1829 

Newbury  port,* 

Newburyport, 

• 

1807 

Woodbridge  School, 

South  Hadley, 

• 

1830 

Salem  Street,  . 

• 

Boston,, 

• 

1816 

Newton  Female, 

Newton, 

• 

1830 

Amherst,' 

• 

Amherst,  . 

1816 

Mt.  Pleasant  Clas- 

Amherst,  . 

1831 

Kingston, . 

• 

Kingston,  . 

• 

1816 

sical  Institute. 

Boxford,  . 

Boxford, 

• 

1831 

Billerica,  . 

Billerica,  . 

• 

1820 

Female  Seminary,  . 

Springfield, 

1831 

Sanderson, 

• 

Ashfield, 

• 

1821 

Egremont, 

Egremont,  . 

1832 

Lexington, 

• 

Lexington,  . 

• 

1822 

Pawtucket, 

Pawtucket, 

1832 

Seminary  (Fern.), 

• 

Brookfield, . 

• 

1826 

Fellenberg, 

Greenfield, . 

• 

1832 

South  Reading, 

• 

Wakefield,  . 

1828 

Millbury,* 

Millbury,  . 

• 

1832 

Williamstown, 

Williamstown, 

• 

1828 

1 

Worcester  Female 

"Worcester,  . 

. 

1832 

Greenfield  Young 

Greenfield,  . 

• 

1828  I 

Seminary. 

Ladies. 

1 

Lynn, 

Lynn,  . 

• 

1832 

1  Ualf  township  of  land  granted.  2  Corporate  name  of  Fem.  Sem.,  Table  I. 


*  Those,  and  probably  several  others  of  the  above Jist,  have  become  merged  in  High  Schools; 
nearly  all  the  others  have  ceased  as  Academies,  or  never  have  hacFan  existence. 
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NAME. 

Location. 

Incorpo¬ 

rated. 

NAME. 

Location. 

1 

o  . 

CL-O 
u  a> 

CJ  C3 

C 

hH 

Dorchester, 

Dorchester, 

1832 

Washington,  . 

Needham,  . 

1841 

Charlestown  Female 

Charlestown, 

1833 

Truro, 

Truro, 

1841 

Seminary. 

Goodale,  . 

Bernardston, 

1833 

Hopkinton  High,*  . 

Hopkinton, 

1841 

Boston  Fern.  Sem., . 

Boston, 

1833 

Drury,*  . 

North  Adams,  . 

1841 

Westminster,  . 

Westminster, 

1833 

South  Yarmouth,*  . 

Yarmouth,  . 

1843 

Central  Village, 

Dracut, 

1833 

Greenfield  Institute 

Greenfield, . 

1843 

Belvidere  Fern.  Bern., 

Dracut, 

1833 

for  Young  Ladies. 
Ireland,  . 

West  Springfield, 

1844 

Edgartown,"*  . 

Edgartown, 

1833 

Winchendon,  . 

Winchendon, 

1845 

Lamson,*  . 

Shelburne  Falls, 

1833 

Pine  Grove, 

Harwich,  . 

1846 

Franklin  County,  . 

Shelburne,  . 

1833 

Lowcllj  •  »  • 

Lowell, 

1846 

Randolph, 

Randolph,  . 

1833 

•  •  • 

1847 

Fuller, 

Newton, 

1833 

Adelphian, 

N.  Bridgewater, . 

1847 

Wilherforce  Manu- 

N.  Bridgewater, . 

1834 

Shelburne  Falls, 

Shelburne,  . 

1847 

factoring,  &c. 

Berkshire  Manual 

Pittsfield,  . 

1834 

Lancaster,* 

Lancaster,  . 

1847 

Labor  High  Sch’l. 

Northampton  Fe- 

Northampton,  . 

1835 

Westminster,  . 

Westminster, 

1847 

male  Seminary. 

Belmont  Institute,  . 

Boston, 

1835 

Hinsdale,* 

Hinsdale,  . 

1848 

Beverly,  . 

Beverly, 

1835 

Quaboag,  . 

Warren, 

1850 

Middlesex  High  Schi , 

Cambridge, 

1835 

Hollis  Institute, 

South  Braintree, 

1851 

Winnisimmet, . 

Chelsea, 

1835 

Mount  Hollis,* 

Holliston,  . 

1852 

Sedgwick  Young 

Jamaica  Plain,  . 

1836 

Myricksville,  . 

Taunton, 

1853 

Ladies. 

Belchertown  Clas- 

Belchertown, 

1836 

Conway,*. 

Conway, 

1853 

sical  School.* 

Amherst  Female 

Amherst,  . 

1836 

JLiadies  Collegiate  In- 

Amherst,  . 

1854 

Seminary. 

East  Bridgewater,  . 

E.  Bridgewater, . 

1837 

stitute. 

Rutland,  . 

Rutland, 

1854 

Mountain  Seminary, 

Worthington, 

1837 

Riverside, 

Newton, 

1854 

New  Eng.  Christian, 

Beverly, 

1837 

Jubilee  Hill,  . 

Pittsfield,  . 

1855 

Rochester, 

Rochester,  . 

1837 

Titicut,  . 

Middleborough, . 

1856 

New  England, . 

Cohasset,  . 

1838 

Arms,  .  .  . 

Shelburne  Falls, 

1860 

Townsend  Female, . 

West  Townsend, 

1839 

Howard  Funds, 

W.  Bridgewater, 

1868 

Sheffield,* 

Sheffield,  . 

1840 

Holyrood, 

XjO  w  g11  j  •  • 

1868 

Ashby,  .  . 

Ashby,  . 

1840 

Amesbury  and  Salis- 

Amesbury, . 

1869 

Pepperell,*  , 

Pepperell,  . 

1841 

bury. 

Wellesley  Female 

Wellesley,  . 

1870 

Great  Barrington,  . 

Gt.  Barrington, . 

1841 

Seminary. 

Thayer,  . 

Braintree,  . 

1873 

♦  See  note  on  preceding  page, 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT-DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

BT  P.  H.  MELL,  D.D.,  LL  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


Colleges  and  universities  in  this  country,  like  those  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  general  thing  admit  the  duty  and  claim  the  right  to 
exercise  a  government  over  the  young  men  committed  to  their 
care.  Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  system  univer¬ 
sally  in  vogue  was  that  involving  espionage,  surveillance,  and  re¬ 
pression.  The  students  were  generally  required  to  room  in  college 
buildings,  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  vigilance  and  the  vis¬ 
itation  of  the  officers.  At  least  one  tutor  slept  in  every  building 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  order  was  preserved  at  night,  and 
that  the  students  remained  in  their  rooms.  During  the  day  the 
president  and  professors  lent  their  assistance  to  enforce  the  rules 
as  to  “  study  hours,”  and  preserve  quiet  in  the  buildings. 

Colleges,  however,  founded  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  nearly  all  omitted  to  supply  themselves  with  dormitory  build¬ 
ings;  and  some  of  the  older  institutions  thus  equipped  have 
awakened  to  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  such  buildings 
are  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  utilize  them  in  other  ways.  Is  this  change  of  opinion  on  this 
practical  and  important  subject  founded  on  reason  and  experience? 
Conflicting  answers  are  given  to  this  question;  for  there  are  still 
some  ardent  and  vigorous  defenders  and  advocates  of  the 

DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

After  an  observation  and  experience  as  a  college  officer  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  dormitory  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in 
practice— -that  its  tendency  is  to  thwart  the  very  purposes  it  was 
intended  to  subserve.  The  design  of  every  wise  plan  of  college 
government  is4o  secure  to  the  students:—!.  Orderly  deportment; 
2.  Protection  to  their  morals;  3.  Diligence  and  proficiency  in 
study;  and  4.  Cultivation  of  their  manners. 

Does  the  Dormitory  System  attain  these  results? 

In  my  opinion,  it  tends  to  stimulate  to  disorder  rather  than  to 
prevent  or  repress  it,  because — 

1.  It  brings  large  numbers  together  of  the  same  classes  of 
people,  and  of  about  the  same  age,  with  no  infusion  of  counter- 
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acting  and  conservative  elements.  In  normal  society,  class  modi¬ 
fies  class;  the  two  sexes  place  each  other  reciprocally  on  their  good 
behavior;  and  different  ages  and  occupations,  and  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life,  and  interests  and  plans,  impinge  upon  each  other 
and  constitute  potent  factors  in  working  out  the  problem  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  public  character  and  conduct.  But  in  crowded  dormi¬ 
tory  buildings  the  idiosyncrasies  of  student  character  would  find 
nothing  to  counteract  them,  but  everything  to  stimulate  and  invig¬ 
orate  them;  and  the  vicious  and  disorderly  would  find  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  operate  on  within  their  reach,  and  prepared  for  their 
manipulations  by  the  very  genius  of  the  aggregation. 

2.  Again,  the  system  tends  to  stimulate  disorder  because  it  is 
avowedly  repressive.  It  virtually  announces  to  the  students  that 
the  authorities  have,  and  can  have,  no  confidence  in  them;  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  govern  them  by  vigilance  and  espionage 
and  the  arts  of  the  detective  chiefly,  if  not  alone.  The  issv.e  ten¬ 
dered  is,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  students,  and  the  normal  state 
between  teachers  and  pupils  is  that  of  antagonism.  The  students 
on  their  part  cordially  reciprocate  the  implied  expression  of  confi¬ 
dence  withheld.  No  social  relations  exist  between  them  and  the 
Faculty.  Indeed,  for  one  of  their  number  to  cultivate  terms  of 
intimacy  with  any  member  of  the  Faculty  is  to  lose  caste  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  treated  by  them  as  one  who  has  treasonably 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  "With  war  virtually  declared,  and  lines 
of  battle  virtually  drawn — with  a  score  of  men,  more  or  less,  on 
one  side  pledged  to  enforce  order,  and  hundreds  on  the  other 
tempted  to  resist  and  thwart  such  irritating  and  unnecessary  use 
of  force,  the  natural  result  ought  not  to  be  doubtful.  Vigilance 
will  be  met  by  vigilance;  and  hundreds  of  young  men  can,  to  say 
the  least,  be  just  as  vigilant,  adroit,  and  untiring  as  a  score  of  old 
men.  Blows  inflicted  by  one  side  will  be  certain  to  provoke  and 
secure  the  return  of  characteristic  blows  by  the  other.  A  success¬ 
ful  raid  now  by  the  governing  power  will  be  resented  by  the  com¬ 
rades  of  the  victims;  and  there  will  be  perpetrated,  at  unexpected 
times  and  in  unexpected  places,  annoyances,  public  and  private, 
that  college-boy  genius,  stimulated  by  the  quasi  gtate  of  war,  is 
competent  to  invent  and  execute.  “  College  smiles,”  tin-pan  ser¬ 
enades,  and  pistol  fusilades  make  night  hideous;  while  gates  and 
fences  and  vehicles  and  merchants’  signs  mark  the  ravages  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  unsuccessful  raid  to  make  a  reconnoisance, 
to  abate  a  nuisance,  or  to  capture  a  prisoner,  provokes  merriment; 
and  fun,  reinforcing  resentment,  intensifies  the  difficulty  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  disorder.  Temptations  will  be  plied  to  induce  the 
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officer  to  make  tlie  abortive  effort  over  again;  and  numberless 
baits  will  be  thrown  out  and  ingenious  expedients  offered  to  en. 
tice  to  impracticable  enterprises.  If  the  officer  makes  no  effort  at 
all,  he  will  be  an  object  of  contempt;  if  he  makes  what  must 
inevitably  be  abortive  attempts,  he  becomes  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

3.  The  objections  to  the  system  already  mentioned  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  those  who  administer  it  at  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  times  are  young  and  usually  inexperienced 
men — earnest,  perhaps,  but  indiscreet,  who  provoke  more  disorder 
than  they  prevent  or  suppress. 

In  a  system  so  favorable  to  chronic  disorder,  moral  character 
must  be  jeopardized,  and  studiousness,  in  a  degree,  sacrificed. 

In  this  connection,  however,  let  me  make  an  admission  and 
assert  a  principle  as  well :  The  ordinary  noises  in  a  large  dormi¬ 
tory  filled  with  students  furnish  a  condition  of  things  favorable  to 
efficient  mental  development,  and  practical  attainment  in  knowl- 
ledge.  This  is  a  noisy  world;  and  the  educated  man  who  is  not 
trained  to  control  his  attention,  and  pursue  lines  of  thought  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  tumult,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
leader  of  men.  Orderly  noises,  then,  in  a  college  dormitory — such 
as  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  moving  of  chairs,  the  falling  of 
books,  the  sound  of  footfalls,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  voices — 
are  not  unmixed  evils,  but  may  subserve  a  valuable  pui’pose  towards 
culture  and  training  in  habits  of  self-control.  Consequently  there 
is  some  compensation  for  advantages  lost  if  the  students  occupy 
the  college  buildings  voluntarily,  not  as  dormitories  controlled  by 
surveillance,  but  as  students’  homes  governed  by  the  power  of 
influence  exerted  not  only  by  the  faculty,  but  by  reflned  and  vir¬ 
tuous  families  placed  in  authority  there.  Some  of  the  older  col¬ 
leges  utihze  their  buildings  in  this  secure  way,  and  by  voluntary 
processes  the  maintenance  of  good  board  at  economical  rates. 

But  chronic  conflicts  and  disorderly  noises  compromise  directly 
or  indirectly  every  occupant  of  the  dormitories  under  surveillance; 
and  furnish  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  -favorable  to  studiousness 
and  mental  progress.  Those  engaged  in  the  disorders  for  the 
time  being  neglect  their  books;  and  those  not  actively  compromised 
have  their  curiosity  excited  so  that  they  watch  the  progress  of  the 
riot  or  the  fun,  and  wait  the  issue  of  the  disorder. 

While  correct  deportment  among  the  students,  their  morals 
and  proper  habits  of  study  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Dormitory 
system,  their  manners  would  suffer  seriously.  Deterioration  in 
manners  always  follows  upon  the  herding  of  either  sex  by  itself, 
away  from  the  refining  influences  of  home  and  the  correcting 
influences  of  the  other  sex. 
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But  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  means  and  appliances  for 
an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Dormitory  plan.  The  system  here 
-—where  it  was  not  adopted  from  necessity,  because  localities  did 
not  furnish  lodging  facilities  for  students— was  copied  from  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Europe.  There  the  buildings  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  on 
espionage  and  surveillance  with  some  efficiency.  The  groups  of 
buildings  pertaining  to  each  college  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
not  easily  scaled.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  regulations,  the  great  gate  of  this  wall  is  locked.  After  that 
time,  the  officer  can  go  his  rounds  and  have  some  hope  that  all  he 
finds  in  the  rooms  are  prisoners  for  the  night ;  and  he  can  have 
the  grim  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  disorders  perpetrated 
afterwards  will  perhaps  be  monopolized  by  the  college  community, 
and  not  advertised  abroad.  But  here  the  machinery  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  which  to  enforce  the  system.  When,  as  he  goes  the  rounds 
at  night,  the  officer’s  back  is  turned  upon  the  doors  of  the  students’ 
rooms,  all  the  occupants  are  virtually  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to 
go  where  forbidden  pleasure  or  mischief  leads  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read  Dr. 
Wayland’s  book  “On  the  Present  College  System”;  and  some 
articles  in  the  “American  Journal  of  Education”  “On  Improve¬ 
ments  Practicable  in  American  Colleges''  by  Dr.  P.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  present  distinguished  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Way  land  treats  formally  and  at  length  of  the 
Dormitory  system.  Dr.  Barnard  refers  to  it  incidentally,  but  in 
terms  of  no  uncertain  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
views  above  are  sustained  by  the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
these  educators  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Says  Dr.  Barnard: 

“  Ill  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to  allude 
to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of  consequent 
evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in  principle  than 
the  collecting  together  in  an  isolated  community,  apart  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  novel  temptations.  The  Dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called, 

I  esteem  for  such  a  class  of  persons  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad. 
It  is  pernicious  equally  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious 
habits,  blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  -encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
speech,  leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious 
and  immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punisln”* 

Dr.  Wayland  discusses  the  subject, at  leng^tb,  giving  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides.  He  objects  to  the  Dormitory  system  because 
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‘t  is  “unnatural/-  maintaining  that  “the  family,  with  all  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  relationship  and  society  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
young”;  because  it  is  incongruous,  since  it  is  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  “the  younger  students,”  and  “to  those  that  are  farther 
advanced  in  age”;  and  because  the  system  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  In  a  discussion  of  “  the  moral  bearings  of  the  question  ” 
are  found  the  paragraphs  quoted  below; 

If  we  really  intend  to  carry  out  a  S3^steni  of  exact  moral  responsibility, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  arrangements  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 
In  order  to  put  this  subject  in  a  true  light,  suppose  that  a  building  .simi¬ 
lar  to  one  of  our  colleges,  and  provided  with  the  same  means  of  moral 
restraint,  were  erected  in  one  of  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  lodging  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  3'ears  of 
age.  Would  any  parent  consider  his  son  better  situated  in  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  than  in  such^a  boarding-house  as  he  might  select  for  him?  I 
cannot,  for  myself,  see  that  such  an  establishment  would  possess  an\' 
peculiar  advantages.  Ho  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  yet  made 
the  experiment. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  there  are  particular  disadvantages  arising  from 
this  intimate  association  of  so  many  young  persons,  so  far  from  all  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society.  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to 
habits  of  vice.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found  too  generally  true  that  the  wicked 
are  much  more  zealous  in  making  proselytes  than  the  virtuous;  and  here, 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  the  contact.  Older  residents  influence  for  evil  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered.  The  succession  is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has 
any  tendency  to  vice  will,  in  such  a  society,  readily  find  associates  and 
abettors.  Young  men  are,  to  a  proverb,  frank  and  confiding.  Entering 
upon  a  new  scene,  they  easily  become  allied,  without  reflection,  to  those 
who  have  been  long  initiated,  and  who  seem  disposed  to  patronize  them. 
In  this  manner  associations  are  frequently  formed  in  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  collegiate  course  which  give  a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the 
whole  period,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  a  young  man’s  subsequent  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  young  men  associated  together,  and  the  more  inti¬ 
mate  this  association,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  this  cause.  And  j^et 
it  is  into  precisely  this  danger  that  parents  are  anxious  to  plunge  their 
sons  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  allowed  ”  (p.  121-2). 

Much  more  of  this  sort  I  would  like  to  quote.  Under  the  head 
of  expensiveness  he  says: 

“  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  economical  to  the  community  itself.  ...  In 
consequence  of  this  part  of  our  system,  I  suppose  that  probably  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  [in  the  New  England  col¬ 
leges]  upon  bricks  and  mortar.  If  this  be  a  necessary  expense,  no  reason 
able  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  but,  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
misapplication  of  property.  That  it  is  not  necessary  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world  do  without  it.  That  it  possesses  no  peculiar  advan 
tages  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
expenses  of  an  education  are  peculiarly  great,  and  the  students  are  not 
particularly  moral  ”  (p.  127). 

He  commences  his  closing  paragraph  in  the  following  words: 

“  From  these  considerations  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  system,  in  respect  to  residence  and  discipline.  I  cannot  perceive 
its  advantages  so  clearly  as  most  persons  who  are  interested  in  college 
education,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  foresee  advantages  in  a  change  which 
others  may  not  so  readily  admit  ”  (p.  131). 
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But,  I  may  be  asked,  shall  all  college  government  be  disbanded, 
and  the  young  men  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  please?  Shall 
college  officers  be  released  from  all  responsibility  for  the  morals 
and  deportment  of  the  boys-~-not  men,  always,  in  this  country- 
committed  to  their  care  ?  Better  abolish  all  the  institutions  rather 
than  that  the  youth  in  them,  for  want  of  restraint,  should  go  to 
ruin.  The  question  is  not  whether  such  institutions  can  dispense 
with  college  government,  but  rather  which  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  form  of  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 

THE  TRUE  SYSTEM  OF  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Is  that  which  relies  upon  and  employs  influence  chiefly  rather  than 
authority ;  which  seeks  the  confidence  of  the  young  men  and  gains 
their  hearts;  which  inspires  them  with  self-respect;  and  seeks  to 
control  them  by  making  them  control  themselves.  The  system 
here  advocated  would  avoid  antagonisms,  and  secure  kind  social 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  by  inspiring  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  among  all  the  members  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  segregate  the  students  as  much  as  possible  by 
scattering  them  among  the  families  of  the  town — subjecting  them 
to  the  home-like  influences  of  the  household,  and  the  conservative 
influences,  daily  exercised,  of  virtuous  female  society.  Of  course, 
this  implies  that  there  is  nothing  of  just  authority  to  be  sacrificed, 
or  anything  of  college  law  to  be  ignored  or  disregarded;  for  the 
college  faculty  or  officer  that  permits  students  with  impunity  to 
trample  under  foot  college  law,  or  to  fail  to  come  up  to  college 
requirement,  is  contemned  and  despised,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a 
party  to  administering  the  system  of  influence  here  advocated.  I 
speak  m  favor  of  an  influence  which  controls  men — which,  for  that 
very  reason,  is  a  method  of  intentional  government.  Impotency, 
and  indifference  that  takes  its  ease,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  thing  referred  to.  But  pretension,  and  bluster,  and 
ostentatious  self-assertion  enter  in  no  respect  into  that  influence 
which  controls  men.  He  is  the  best  manager  of  men  who,  while 
doing  it,  does  not  seem  to  do  so;  but  who,  a  genuine  man  himself 
and  unselfish,  brings  himself  and  his  processes  into  harmony  with 
human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the  peculiarity  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  then  without  ostentation, — if  possible, 
without  self-consciousness, — furnishes  the  occasion  and  applies  the 
impulse  to  men,  to  make  them  manage  themselves — rightly. 

Let  the  college  authorities  gain  the  hearts  of  the  young  men, 
and  command  their  confidence,  and  there  will  be  no  intentional 
disorder  by  day  or  by  night,  singly  or  in  combination.  This  state 
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of  feeling  existing,  there  will  be  no  danger,  excepting  that  which 
may  result  from  personal  vices,  contracted  at  the  university  or 
college,  or  brought  there  from  home.  This  is  a  specific  danger 
and  difiBculty,  to  be  met  by  a  specific  qualification  in  the  college 
officer,  and  by  a  specific  treatment  in  the  administration  of  college 
discipline.  The  faculty  must  make  themselves  acquainted  witn 
the  character  and  habits  of  every  student;  and  must  be  able  to 
discover  at  once  the  first  departure  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 
The  student  should  find  himseK  arraigned  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  any  vicious  act,  or  the  performance  of  anything 
tending  in  that  direction;  and  thus  be  convinced  that  he  cannot 
proceed  in  this  way  with  impunity.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to 
thus  make  discoveries,  but  it  is  not  impossible;  and  he  who  finds 
it  so  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  his  talents  fit  him  better 
for  any  other  position  than  that  of  administrator  of  college  disci¬ 
pline.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  easier  to  make  such  discoveries 
under  the  system  I  advocate  than  under  that  against  which  I  am 
arguing.  When  a  young  man  pursues  a  course  so  vicious  or 
insubordinate  as  to  make  it  necessary  ultimately  to  sever  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  university  or  college,  I  would,  if  possible,  subject 
him  to  two  reformatory  processes  before  the  final  act. 

1.  When  the  young  man  is  detected  in  his  first  abeiTation, 
then  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  college  officer  to  wield  a  per¬ 
sonal  influence  over  him  that  may  tend  to  reform  him  and  to 
secure  his  permanent  continuance  in  the  right  way.  For  college 
discipline  should  never  be  vindictive  or  retributive,  but  simply 
corrective.  When  a  parent  commits  his  son  to  a  college  officer, 
the  latter  should  treat  the  boy  exactly  as  he  would  wish  another 
to  treat  his  own  son  in  like  circumstances.  If  the  young  man 
goes  astray,  he  should  be  plied  with  a  discipline  intended  and 
calculated  to  correct  and  reform.  With  gentleness  and  kindness 
the  boy  should  be  shown  his  wrong  and  his  danger.  If  he  gives 
evidence  that  he  realizes  them,  and  promises  in  satisfactory  tone 
and  terms  to  abandon  for  ever  the  wrong  way,  let  the  officer 
frankly  accept  the  pledge  and  promise  to  keep  his  secret,  divulging 
it  not  even  to  the  faculty,  provided  that  they  have  not  themselves 
discovered  it,  and  in  that  case  pledging  them  also  to  secrecy.  But 
let  him  frankly  inform  the  culprit  that  the  shghtest  aberration  in 
the  same  or  a  kindred  direction  will  make  it  necessary  for  his 
conduct,  with  all  the  incidents  and  the  aggravations  of  it,  to  be 
reported  to  his  parents  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second 
reformatory  process  I  would  use  in  college  disciphne. 
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2.  Should  the  young  man  be  detected  in  repeating  the  offence 
or,  indeed,  in  the  perpetration  of  any  disorder,  let  the  officer 
gently  but  firmly  decline  to  accept  any  more  promises  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  proceed  no  further.  Let  him  with  manner  at  once 
kind  and  frank  say  to  the  offender  that  his  parents  must  be 
informed  of  ail  the  facts  of  the  case.  Indeed,  it  has  been  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience  that  it  is  best  to  read  to  the  young  man  the 
letter  of  information  about  to  be  sent  to  his  parents;  for  the  officer 
should  say  nothing  against  the  student  behind  his  back.  Now, 
this  course  will  have  one  of  two  effects— it  will  either  humble  or 
exasperate;  and  thus  the  officer  can  proceed  to  subsequent  steps 
intelligently.  If  the  parent  co-operates,  and  the  young  man  is 
saved,  the  officer  will  have  administered  college  government  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  enforcing  effective  corrective  discipline. 

But  in  the  event  that  all  the  processes  fail,  then  the  way  is 
opened,  and  the  minds  of  all  parties  prepared  for  the  final  act. 
And  it  is  a  great  point  gained  if  the  college  officer  has  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  parent  of  the  young  man  to  justify  and  sus¬ 
tain  him  in  the  final  and  decisive  act. 

But  in  the  event  that  all  the  reformatory  methods  fail,  and  that  the 
boy  be  found  to  be  hopelessly  vicious  or  impracticable,  even  then 
there  is  no  occasion  for  passion  or  resentment;  nor  any  reason 
why  he  should  be  publicly  humiliated  and  disgraced.  Let  his 
parent  be  requested  to  withdraw  him,  or  the  young  man  himself 
be  advised  quietly  to  retire.  Let  the  officer  promise  him  that  he 
will  throw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  joining  another  college, 
but  rather  encourage  him  to  do  so,  assuring  him  that  he  will 
watch  his  career  with  interest,  prepared  to  rejoice  at  the  evidences 
of  his  reformation  and  success  in  life.  If  college  discipline  can¬ 
not  benefit,  it  should  not  damage,  certainly  not  ruin  the  subjects  of  it. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  irregularities  and  vices.  In 
cases  where  students  are  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  or  where  their 
wees  or  even  irregularities  have  brought  public  scandal  upon  them 
or  the  institution,  the  treatment  would  of  necessity  be  different. 

I  respectfully  offer  the  above  as  my  opinion  as  to  the  form,  the 
method,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  college  government.  Nor  is 
my  conviction  the  result  of  mere  theory,  destitute  of  experience. 
I  have  been  a  college  officer  thirty-eight  years.  Twenty  years  of 
that  time  I  assisted  earnestly  and  honestly  in  the  administration 
of  the  dormitory  system;  but  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  the 
system  based  upon  influence  is  the  only  true  method  of  college 
government,  and  the  only  one  that  can  approximate  to  success. 
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CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS’  TRAINING  SYNDICATE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bell  Chairs  of  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Examination 
instituted  by  the  London  University  of  candidates  for  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  in  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  has  been  followed  in 
1879  by  the  appointment  of  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  at 
Cambridge.  The  Syndicate  thus  far  has  provided  for  a  course  of 
lectures  in  each  term  of  the  academic  year,  beginning  in  October, 
1879,  and  ending  in  June,  1880 — Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  opening  the 
course  on  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Michaelmas  Term;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  on  the  Practice  of  Education  in  the  Lent  Term;  and 
Mr.  James  Ward,  on  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the  May  Term. 
These  lectures  will  be  followed  by  an  Examination  on  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education,  at  Cambridge*  and  other 
places,  in  June,  1880,  as  is  stated  further,  on.  The  examination  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  have  attended  the  University  lectures. 

Introductory  Lecture^  October  18,  1879. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Prof.  Quick’s  lecture,  introductory 
to  his  course  on  the  History  of  Education,  The  Schoolmaster  of 
the  Past  and  the  Future^  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Importance  of  the  Subject  and  its  Neglect. 

Suppose  yet  another  commission  were  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
about  our  universities,  and  suppose  that  with  a  view  to  detached  thinking 
all  the  Commissioners  were  selected,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  from 
another  planet.  In  the  witness  box  we  will  place  as  an  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  authority  a  professor  armed  with  the  Cambridge  Calendar.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  informed  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  other  great  authorities 
that,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  university,  every  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  in  it.  At  Cambridge  they  have  heard  that  this  idea  can¬ 
not  be  perfectly  realized,  that  there  are  a  tew  subjects  not  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  for  the  University’s  attention  ;  but  still  that  the  principal  sciences 
relating  to  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Man  are  entrusted  to  eminent  professors 
wffio  place  before  the  students  the  results  of  the  very  latest  inquiries.  At 
this  point  the  Commission  begins  to  question  the  possessor  of  the  Calendar. 
“We  hear,”  says  the  chairman,  “that  the  studies  not  cared  for  by  the 
University  are  unimportant.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  unimpor¬ 
tant?”  Here  the  witness  judiciously  replies  that  though  he  is  ready  to 
give  exhaustive  information  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  he  must  decline 
entering  on  matters  of  opinion.  The  Commissioner  rejoins,  “  It  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  studies  are  important  if  they  affect  the  mental  or 

♦See  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  193  and  220,  for  the  History  of 
these  Chairs,  and  the  Introductory  Lectures  by  Prof.  Laurie,  and  Pi’of.  Meiklejohn. 
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physical  condition  of  the  generality  of  human  beings.  ”  This  rather  for¬ 
midable  sentence,  when  understood,  is  readily  agreed  to.  The  chairman 
continues,  “We  are  to  understand  then  that  all  studies  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  human  beings  receive  attention  in  the  University?  ”  Witness, 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply,  reads  some  extracts  from  the  Calendar 
proving  how  thoroughly  the  languages  and  the  institutions  of  the  past  are 
studied,  and  that  investigations  are  going  on  even  into  pre-historic  times. 
The  Commission  is  much  impressed,  and  the  chairman  says,  “All  this 
has  no  doubt  great  interest  for  you.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  past  we 
cannot  understand  man  as  he  is.  But  tell  us  of  the  sciences  which  treat 
of  man  as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be  and  may  become.”  Witness  shows 
from  the  Calendar  that  there  are  some  sciences  studied,  such  as  political 
economy,  which  show  what  man  is ;  and  others,  such  as  moral  science, 
which  show  what  he  should  be ;  but  the  witness  points  out  that  our  lead¬ 
ing  sciences  do  not  concern  themselves  with  human  beings  till  they  are  ill 
and  we  want  to  cure  them,  or  fall  out  and  we  want  to  pacify  them,  or 
commit  crimes  and  we  want  to  punish  them.  “We  can  easily  see  the 
need  of  such  sciences  as  these,”  says  the  chairman;  “when  members  of 
the  community  go  wrong,  of  course  you  must  endeavor  to  get. them  right 
again.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  of  the  most  important  science  of  all 
— the  science  which  shows  how  human  beings  are  to  grow  up  in  their 
right  condition ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  order  in  which  their  facul¬ 
ties  develop  and  the  right  means  for  developing  them  and  directing  them 
to  their  proper  work.  ”  Witness  looks  puzzled.  A  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  says,  “We  mean  of  course  the  science  of  education.”  The  wit¬ 
ness  puts  down  his  book,  and  says  bluntly,  “  There  is  nothing  about  it  in 
the  Calendar”  The  Daily  Telegraph  reporter  here  inserts  in  brackets  ( )  the 
word  “sensation.” 

The^  Master  of  the  Past. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  master  in  an  English  public  school  spent  his  life,  pleas¬ 
antly,  we  will  hope,  and  not  altogether  unprotitably,  in  teaching  the 
established  subjects  in  the  established  way.  There  was  a  story  then  cur¬ 
rent  which,  though  probably  not  true  as  a  fact,  has  that  inner  truth  which 
has  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  legends,  to  be  truth  of  a  higher 
kind.  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  head  master  of  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  school,  about  the  goings  on  of  the  boys,  he  maintained  that  the  boys’ 
vices  were  no  concern  of  his ;  they  were  sent  to  him  to  learn  classics,  not 
morals.  The  story  puts  before  us,  baldly  but  not  inaccurately,  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster ;  and  we  see  that  he 
had  no  more  need  of  a  science  than  the  drilling-master  or  the  dancing- 
master.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
drilling-master.  Both  dealt  with  boys  in  the  mass;  both  threw  all  their 
energy  into  the  maintenance  of  an  almost  mechanical  regularity;  both  not 
only  neglected,  but  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  everything  peculiar  to 
the  individual.  What  the  goosestep  was  to  the  sergeant,  the  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  was  to  the  schoolmaster ;  nobody  could  become  a  soldier  without  the 
one,  or  a  gentleman  without  the  other.  So  the  boys  learnt  the  regulation 
amount  of  grammar,  did  or  got  done  for  them  the  regulation  quantity  of 
verses  and  construing,  and  passed  on.  In  each  form  there  were  at  least 
from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  and  only  the  idle  or  dull  remained  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  for  more  than  three  months.  The  master,  then,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  take  any  account  of  the  capacity  or  the  needs  of  individual 
boys.  The  turnpike  man  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  out  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  people  who  pass  through  his  gate.  He  does  indeed  test 
their  resources  up  to  a  certain  point ;  they  must  give  him  his  sixpence 
before  they  can  go  through ;  but  when  he  has  got  this  it  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  the  traveler  who  comes  his  way  be  a  Baring  or  a  bagman. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  schoolmastering  wants  no  theory,  and  can 
have  no  science,  the  true  reply  is  this :  The  old  system  of  use  and  wont — 
the  “blind  hands”  system,  or  rule  of  thumb,  as  we  may  call  it — has 
broken  down.  A  theory  we  must  have,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
can  have  no  science,  this  will  be  a  very  bad  business  for  everybody. 
Those  who  now  oppose  themselves  to  scientific  inquiry,  are  no  more  to 
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be  accounted  of  than  so  many  Mrs.  Partingtons  trying  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  scientific  spirit  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  directions.  This 
spirit  calls  upon  everything  to  give  an  account  of  itself. 

This  spirit  has  for  many  years  been  gradually  forcing  its  way  into  the 
school-room.  I  tind  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  our  present  Prime  Minister — 
[Lord  Beaconsfield — as  the  candidate  Disraeli  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  in  Times  for  Oct.  5,  1833,]  in  his  first  electioneering  address 
announced  it  to  be  one  of  the  needs  of  the  age  “  to  throw  the  education  of 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  philosophic  student  instead  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  adventurer.'’ 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Future. 

The  old  schoolmasters,  as  Carlyle  says,  “knew  syntax  enough,  and  of 
the  human  soul  thus  much,  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory  and  could 
be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods.  ” 
That  this  knowledge  was  insufficient  was  not  so  obvious  while  boys 
were  sent  to  school  merely  to  learn  certain  subjects.  But  it  has  at 
length  dawned  on  the  schoolmaster  that  whatever  the  curriculum  may  be, 
he  teaches,  whether  he  will  or  no,  much  that  is  not  included  in  it.  There 
may  be  no  mention  of  “  morals  ”  in  the  time  table,  but  the  morals — mores 
— character  of  his  pupils  will  nevertheless  be  greatly  affected  by  him. 
This  discovery  has  made  or  rather  is  making  a  new  man  of  the  school¬ 
master.  From  the  hour  that  he  becomes  conscious  of  acting  not  on  the 
memories  of  his  pupils  only  or  even  on  their  minds,  but  on  their  whole 
character  and  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  his  occupation 
has  a  new  meaning  for  him.  Important  results  he  sees  are  inevitable,  so 
he  asks  himself  what  results  he  wishes  to  bring  about  and  how  he  should 
go  to  work.  In  Matthew  Arnold’s  happy  phrase  he  lets  his  consciousness 
play  freely  round  his  employment,  and  he  finds  that  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  far  from  being  the  simple  matter  it  was  once  considered,  is 
indeed  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Skill  in  managing  forms, 
skill  in  handling  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  indispensable  though 
such  skill  be,  is  no  longer  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  main  thing  needful. 
He  must  have  not  only  skill  but  insight ;  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  as  well 
as  a  skillful  hand. 

Important  changes  are  usually  connected  with  some  great  man  who  is 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  them,  and  who  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  them  about.  The  change  in  the  schoolmaster  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  will  always  be  associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  its 
great  pioneer.  Dr.  Arnold.  Some  one  at  Rugby  said  with  horror  that 
when  Arnold  rose  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  treat  ever3dhing 
relating  to  the  school  as  an  open  question.  The  truth  was  he  had  opened 
his  Qjts  and  was  ready  to  use  them. 

Knoioledge^  and  Attitude  of  Mind. 

The  knowledge  we  wish  to  see  acquired  by  young  teachers  is  not  exam¬ 
ination  knowledge,  and  though  it  is  available  in  examinations,  its  true  use 
is  in  the  school  room.  It  ref^ers  partly  to  theorj^  that  is,  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  task,  and  partly  to  practice,  ^.  e.  to  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  some  valuable 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  j^oung  teachers  about  practical  details. 
But  this  is  not  to  my  mind  the  chief  benefit  that  they  may  derive  from 
books  and  lectures.  I  look  rather  to  their  acquiring  a  more  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  what  they  should  aim  at  doing,  and  also  of  the  immense  field 
of  inquiry  and  observation  which  lies  open  to  them.  They  will,  I  trust, 
consult  books,  and  come  to  lectures,  to  find  out  not  so  much  what  to  learn 
for  examination  as  how  to  learn  in  the  school-room. 

This  lesson,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  often  entirely  missed  by 
those  who  will  have  no  instructor  but  practice ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  discovered.  The  j^oung  master  in  a  public  school  finds  himself  a 
part  of  a  great  machine,  and  from  the  day  he  enters  the  school  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  get  through  the  work 
allotted  to  him.  He  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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his  pupils,  and  with  the  hope  of  influencing  them  for  good,  both  morally 
and  intellectually;  but  all  thought  of  what  may  be  done  is  soon  crushed 
out  of  him  by  the  pressure  of  what  must  be  done;  and  there  seems  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  but  to  get  accustomed  to  the  routine  and  to  accept  results  which 
he  feels  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Once  in  the  regular  groove,  his  work 
becomes  indeed  tolerably  easy,  but  it  also  becomes  mechanical  and  dull. 

If  we  can  once  get  the  teacher  thoroughly  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  about  education,  and  at  all  conscious  of  the  infinite 
field  of  observation  and  varied  activity  which  he  may  find  in  the  school¬ 
room,  we  have  done  both  him  and  his  pupil  the  greatest  possible  service. 
We  have  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  his  employment  by  changing  the 
position  of  his  own  mind  towards  his  employment.  He  no  longer  thinks 
of  it  as  a  fixed  course  of  routine  work,  and  the  dulless  of  routine  at  once 
disappears,  to  the  immense  relief  both  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 

“  When  a  teacher  looks  upon  his  school  as  a  field  in  which  he  is  to  exer¬ 
cise  skill  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  when  he  studies  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  those  minds  upon  which  he  has  to  act ;  when 
he  explores  deliberately  the  nature  of  the  field  which  he  has  to  cultivate, 
and  of  the  objects  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  and  applies  means  judi¬ 
ciously  and  skillfully  adapted  to  the  object,  he  must  necessarily  take  a 
strong  interest  in  his  work.  -But  when  on  the  other  hand  he  goes  to  his 
employment  only  to  perform  a  certain  regular  round  of  daily  work,  under¬ 
taking  nothing  and  anticipating  nothing  but  this  unchangeable  routine; 
and  when  he  looks  upon  his  pupils  merely  as  passive  objects  of  his  labors, 
whom  he  is  to  treat  with  simple  indifference  while  they  obey  his  com¬ 
mands,  and  to  whom  he  is  only  to  apply  reproaches  and  punishment  when 
they  disobey;  such  a  teacher  never  can  take  pleasure  in  the  school. 
Weariness  and  dullness  must  reign  in  both  master  and  scholars  when 
things,  as  he  imagines,  are  going  right ;  and  mutual  anger  and  crimina 
tion  when  they  are  going  wrong.  Teacher,  Chap.  I. 

To  those  who  expect  the  universities  to  find  out  good  teachers  for  them, 
and  to  those  who,  agreeing  with  me  that  the  universities  cannot  do  this, 
go  on  to  decry  the  examination  scheme,  I  would  say,  “Why  expect 
more,  why  demand  more,  from  an  examination  at  the  entrance  of  the 
teaching  profession  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  other  professions?  ”  Ex¬ 
aminations  are  found  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  case  of  young 
doctors  and  clergymen  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy;  but  the  exam¬ 
iners  do  not  decide  who  will  succeed  in  their  profession  and  who  will  fail. 
All  they  can  say  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  with  good  knowl¬ 
edge  will  succeed  better  than  a  man  with  inferior  knowledge;  but  they 
know  full  well  that  other  things  are  not  likely  to  be  equal,  and  that  a 
man’s  success  in  life  (after  the  university  stage  of  it)  will  alwaj^s  be  due 
not  to  that  which  can  be  examined,  but  to  that  which  can  not.  The 
soldier,  if  he  succeeds,  will  succeed  by  courage,  by  a  cool  head  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  by  fertility  of  resource  in  difficulties;  but  in  these  particulars  he 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  examiner.  The  clergyman  benefits 
his  parish  more  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  by  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  heresies ;  but  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  secur¬ 
ing  the  less  important  qualification. 

Value  of  the  History  of  Education. 

The  object  of  this  first  course  of  lectures  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
study  of  what  has  already  been  thought  and  done  in  education. 

The  philosopher  Locke  says: 

“We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter: 
our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From 
this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  W e  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know'  but 
in  part;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  conclude  not  right  from  our 
partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts 
how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come  short 
of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration;  for  since  none  sees  all, 
and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to 
our  different,  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
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beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things 
which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 
came  into  his  mind.” 

An  eminent  man,  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  has  maintained  that  there  is  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  exertion  in  which  preliminary  historical  knowledge  is  as 
necessary  as  in  education.  To  quote  his  own  words:  “By  just  as  much 
as  the  j’^oung  teachers  are  ardently  interested,  by  just  as  much  as  their 
minds  are  full  of  their  occupation  and  fruitful  in  suggestions  of  principles 
and  methods  for  prosecuting  it,  by  precisely  so  much  are  they  the  more 
liable  to  re-invent  modes  and  ideas  which  have  been  tried  and  given  up 
before,  and  thus  to  waste  precious  months,  or  years  even,  in  pursuing  and 
detecting  errors  which  they  would  have  entirely  escaped  had  they  learned 
the  lessons  left  them  by  their  predecessors.” 

Sources  of  Information, — Interest  in  the  Subject. 

English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of  education  will  find  that 
almost  everything  they  want  has  been  provided  for  them  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  ex-Ministcr  of  Instruction  whom  I  have  already 
quoted — Henry  Barnard.  To  these,  and  to  the  works  of  German  and 
French  authors,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  you ;  and  you  will  profit 
by  these  references  if  I  can  but  get  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Ihere  is  the  grand  requisite  for  all  intellectual  exertion — interest  in  the 
subject,  I  spoke -just  now  of  examination-'kno'Vfle^gQ,;  and  knowledge 
acquired  without  interest  is  mere  examination-knowledge — taken  into  the 
mind  as  one’s  clothes  are  packed  into  a  portmanteau  for  a  journey,  jilr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  used  this  simile,  wittily  says  that  the  portmanteau  is 
none  the  better  for  what  you  put  into  it,  and  may  be  the  worse.  Do  not 
then  pack  for  the  examination ;  seek  rather  to  gain  in  the  study  of  your 
future  calling  interests  which  may  last  your  lifetime. 

Prof.  Quick  republishes  the  following  announcement  of  the  Syndicate 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Lecture : 

Examinations  of  Teachers  in  1880. 

1.  An  Examination  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  and  at  other  places  if  so  determined  by  the 
Syndicate,  in  June,  1880,  for  persons  who  have  completed  the  age  of 
20  before  June  1,  1880,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  Examination  satisfactorily. 

2.  No  Candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  or  she 
have  either 

1.  Graduated  in  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  L.A. 

of  St.  Andrews;  or 

2.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  Part  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Exami¬ 

nation;  or 

3.  Obtained  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations 

of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  or 

4.  Obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 

Examination  Board  in  the  subjects  accepted  by  the  University 

as  equivalent  to  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Examination ; 

or 

5.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Examinations 

of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  at  least  one  language  ancient  or  modern,  and  m 

Euclid  or  Algebra;  or 

6.  Passed  the  Examination  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 

London. 

3.  The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be: 

.  (1)  The  Theory  of  Education. 

{a)  The  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  Education. 

Characteristics  of  childhood  and  youth.  Order  of  develop- 
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opment  and  laws  of  growth  and  operation  of  mental  faculties. 
Natural  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Development  of 
the  will :  formation  of  habits  and  of  character.  Sympathy  and  its 
effects. 

(b)  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Training  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination  and  taste, 
the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning.  Training  of  the  desires 
and  of  the  will.  Discipline  and  authority.  Emulation,  its  uses 
and  abuse.  Rewards  and  punishments. 

(2)  The  general  history  of  Education  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  A  general  knowledge  will  be  required  of  systems  of 
education  which  have  actually  existed,  of  the  work  of  eminent 
teachers,  and,  of  the  theories  of  writers  on  education  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following  special  subjects  have  been  selected  for  1880;  Locke’s 
Theory  of  Education,  and  the  Educational  Work  of  Arnold. 

(3)  The  Practice  of  Education.  This  subject  will  consist  of  two 
parts : 

(a)  Method,  that  is,  the  order  and  correlation  of  studies,  oral  teach¬ 
ing  and  exposition,  the  right  use  of  text-books  and  note-books, 
the  art  of  examining  and  questioning,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  an  ordinary  school. 

(b)  School  management.  The  structure,  furniture,  and  fitting  of 
school-rooms,  books,  and  apparatus,  visible  and  tangible  illustra¬ 
tions,  classification,  distribution  of  time,  registration  of  attendance 
and  progress,  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  material 
arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  of  healthy  study. 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  each  of  the  subjects  (1),  (2),  (3).  A  fourth 
paper  will  be  set  containing  a  small  number  of  questions  of  an  advanced 
character  on  each  of  the  three  subjects. 

A  fee  of  £2  10s.  shall  be  paid  to  the  Syndicate  by  each  candidate. 

4.  The  Syndicate  will  further  award  certificates  of  practical  efficiency 
in  teaching  to  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  theo¬ 
retical  etficiency,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  for  a  year  in 
some  school  or  schools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Syndicate.  The  bases 
for  the  certificate  of  practical  efficiency  will  be: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  class  taught  by  the  candidates. 

(2)  An  inspection  of  the  class  while  being  taught. 

(3)  Questions  put  to  the  teacher  in  private  after  the  inspection. 

(4)  A  Report  m^de  by  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress. 

5.  The  Syndicate  will  also  be  ready  to  inspect  in  the  summer  of  1880 
any  College  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  award  certificates  of  theoretical  knowledge  to  such  candidates  as 
may  deserve  them.  They  will  also  award  certificates  of  practical  effi¬ 
ciency  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  training  in  practical  work  received  by 
the  candidates. 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Syndicate, 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  who  will  be  happy  to 
afford  any  further  information. 

Students  of  the  History  of  Education  who ‘cannot  read  German  will  do 
well  to  get  Henry  Barnard’s  German  Teachers  and  Educators  (English  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Thomas  Laurie,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C.,  price  12s.). 
In  German  the  great  works  are  Karl  von  Raumer’s,  and  Karl  Schmidt’s. 
The  French  have  .now  a  very  interesting  work,  M.  Gabriel  Compayre’s 
Ilistoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  V Education  (2  vols.  Hachette,  1879,  price 
15  francs).  I  wish  there  were  any  works  of  English  origin  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  with  these.  R.  H.  QUICK. 

Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Nov.  11,  1879. 
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BELL  CHAIR  OF  EDUCATION* — PROF.  S.  S.  LAURIE. 

(Programme  of  Lectures' and  Instruction  for  1877-8.) 

1.  Theory^  or  Philosophy  of  Education. 

End  and  Idea  of  Education.  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Man,  tvith 
special  reference  to  Education.  The  Processes  of  Intellectual  Growth.  The 
Process  of  Moral  and  Religious,  or  Ethical,  Growth.  The  Formal  and  the  Real 
in  Education.  Auxiliaries  of  the  Growth  of  Mind. 

The  Educative  Process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view.  Analysis  of  the 
Educative  process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view  into  four  steps. 

II.  Method  and  Art  of  Education. 

First  Section  of  the  Educative  Process — Knowledge. — ^Materials  of  Education. 
Method  of  acquisition  in  its  principles.  Method  in  relation  to  Discipline  of  In¬ 
telligence.  Method  in  relation  to  periods  of  Mental  Evolution. 

Particular  Methodology  ;  or  the  application  of  Method  to  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  Science,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Literature,  &c.,  &c.  Religion  under  this  section. 

Second  Section  of  the  Educative  Process — Goodness. — Instruction  in  Goodness. 
Training  to  Goodness.  Religion  in  this  connection. 

Third  Section  of  the  Educative  Process — Obedience  to  Authority. — Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Obedience ;  Training  to  Obedience ;  Motives  to  Obedience ;  Moral  or 
Attractive  Motives ;  Legal  or  Coercive  Motives ;  Punishments.  Religion  in  this 
connection. 

Fourth  Section  of  the  Educative  Process. — Exertion  of  Will;  DifBculties  in 
the  way  of  Right-Willing ;  Relation  of  Right-Willing  to  Motives ;  Training  to 
Right-Willing.  Religion  in  this  connection. 

Music :  Drawing :  and  the  ^Esthetic  in  Education. 

Organization  of  Schools. 

Kindergarten  Schools :  Infant  Schools ;  Primary  Schools ;  Secondary  Schools  ; 
University  Schools. 

Class-manipulation  and  subsidiary  expedients  in  teaching. 

School-Books,  Apparatus,  Buildings,  &c. 

III.  History  of  Education,  or  Comparative  Education. 

1.  Education  in  China.  2.  Education  of  the  Hindu  Races.  3.  The  Education 
of  the  Ancient  Persians.  4.  A  brief  Sketch  of  Education  among  the  Semitic 
Races  of  the  Mesopotamian  Basin  and  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  5.  Educa¬ 
tion  among  the  Hellenic  Races.  The  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
6.  Education  among  the  Romans.  7.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Quintilian.  8.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education  from  Constantine  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  9.  Erasmus  and  Colet.  10.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  John  Sturm.  11.  Roger  Ascham;  Exposition  of  ‘The  Scholemaster.’  12. 
Analysis  of  Ratichius.  13.  of  Comenius ;  Exposition  of  the  Didactica  Magna. 
Realism  and  Utility  as  opposed  to  Humanism  and.  Culture.  14.  Milton’s  Educa¬ 
tional  views.  15.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  John  Locke’s  ‘Thoughts  on  Edu¬ 
cation.’  16.  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Campe.  IT.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster.  18.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  Pestalozzi.  19.  Jacotot.  20.  Frobel. 
21.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  22.  Diesterweg.  23.  Dr.  Arnold.  24.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  contemporary  Realism.  25.  Sketch  of  History  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  26.  Organization  and  aims  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Education  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

K.B. — Four  Lectures  weekly  on  Theory  and  Methodology,  till  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Thereafter  two  of  the  four  Lectures  will  be  devoted  to  History. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Visitation  of  Schools.  Three  written 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  Session,  and  Essays  on  practical 
questions  called  for. 

*  This  Chair  was  founded  in  1876  by  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Bell,  to  further  the  advancement  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  Scotland,  by  the  better  professional  training  of  teachers. 

The  admirable  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Prof.  Laurie  in  1876,  will  be  found  in  Barnard's  ..Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  193-1219. 
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Bell  Chair  of  Education,  18*76. — Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

The  Chair  of  Education  was  founded  in  1876,  by  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Bell — 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Viscount  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.S., 
Edinburgh.  It  contemplates  the  instruction  and  training  of  Teachers  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching;  and  the  subject  is  divided  into  Three  Parts: 

I.  The  Theory. — This  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  Psychology  of  the  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  from  observation — an  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  the  mode,  rate,  and  kind  of  growth  by  experiment;  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  thoughts,  emotions,  and  sets  of  circumstances  upon  the  char- 
.  acter.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
the  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  social  emotions — have  to  be  examined, 
Tlie  relation  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown  ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Education  clearly  perceived.  The  best  means  toward  the  various  minor  ends 
— such  as,  the  building  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  formation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc.,  etc. — are  to  be  inquired  into  and  discussed. 
The  forms  of  school-life,  and  the  relation  of  school-life  to  the  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  fall  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

II.  The  History. — This  includes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  that  are 
called  civilized — that  is,  who  have  endeavored  to  found  forms  of  society  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  growth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  therefore  takes  notice  of  the  chief 
educational  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Jews,  of  Early,  Me¬ 
dieval,  and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  Goethe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Ratich,  Jaco- 
tot,  Diesterweg,  Frdbel,  &c. ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefs,  habits,  and  processes  of  the  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Prance,  England,  and  other  countries. 

III.  The  Practice. — This  includes  an  examination  of  all  the  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  country — the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  ends.  It 
therefore  discusses  the  teaching  of  languages — how  they  may  best  be  taught, 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  be  created,  what  are  the  difficulties,  either  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  language  or  adherent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taught, 
which  beset  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  how  he  may  reduce  these  difficulties 
to  a  minimum.  The  difference  between  our  aims  in  teaching  classical  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  means,  is  also  discussed. 
The  best  methods  of  teaching  science,  especially  the  sciences  of  observation, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  these  must  be  taught,  are  also  exam¬ 
ined.  The  methods  by  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  a  love  of  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  produced  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  the  more  usual  school  subjects — such  as  His¬ 
tory,  Geographj’-,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  &c.  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects — so  that  the  pupil  may  go  from  the  simpler  and  more  striking 
parts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts — is 
fully  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles ;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  for  what  age ;  what 
are  the  tentacula  by  which  the  growing  mind  lays  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher ;  what  and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  into  exercise  by  what  subjects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  characteristics  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mental  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  his  aims,  his  practical  ends, 
and  the  means  to  these ;  his  difficulties,  his  rewards ;  the  nature  and  limitations, 
of  his  profession,  its  advantages, — all  these  are  to  be  lectured  on  by  the  Professor. 
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I.  CHILD-XATURE. 

The  child  is  born  into  the  world !  He  enters  it  struggling ;  a  scream 
is  his  first  utterance.  His  destiny  is  labor ;  he  has  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world  by  his 'own  exertions  in  whatever  sphere  of  society 
his  cradle  may  lie.  A  thick  veil  hangs  over  the  young  being  which, 
like  a  closely  enveloped  bud,  does  not  betray  the  exact  image  of  the 
flower  it  will  one  day  expand  into. 

Can  even  the  mother  divine  what  fate  is  in  store  for  her  newborn 
child  ?  She  knows  not  whether  there  lies  in  her  lap  a  future  benefactor 
of  mankind,  or  a  miserable  criminal.  Is  it  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
the  one  destiny — to  avert  the  other  ?  T\'"ho  can  doubt  that  she  may  do 
something  towards  both  these  ends  ?  Imagine,  for  instance,  an  infant 
with  the  natural  endowments  of  a  Goethe,  a  Beethoven,  a  Raphael,,  or  a 
Franklin,  and  let  its  cradle  be  placed  in  some  haunt  of  misery  and  vice. 
A  childhood  without  loving  care,  without  guidance,  passed  in  the^  midst 
of  immoral  surroundings  ;  a  youth  lived  among  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
liars — how  much  of  the  original  material  will  have  been  developed? — 
as  good  as  none !  and  the  gifts  of  nature  will  probably  become  a  per¬ 
ilous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scoundrel. 

Or  suppose  the  same  gifted  child  to  be  born  in  a  palace,  and  brought 
up  by  weak,  light-minded  parents  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  and  under 
the  pernicious  system  of  intellectual  forcing,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  practical  senses,  in  utter  idleness — is  it  likely  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
natural  endowments  will  ripen  to  perfection  ?  Hardly  L  If  a  few  sickly 
sprays  shoot  out  and  blossom,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for. 

Xow  let  us  reverse  the  supposition,  and  imagine  a  child  of  quite 
ordinary  faculties  reared  neither  in  want  and  vice,  nor  in  luxury  and 
superfluity,  whose  parents  and  whole  surroundings  fulfill  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  a  human  being  can  require  for  its  development — will  a 
distinguished  man  or  woman  be  the  result  in  such  a  case — a  great  artist, 
or  a  splendid  character,  whose  place  will  be  lastingly  marked  out  in 
human  society?  Certainly  not!  Great  geniuses,  great  characters,, 
bring  their  greatness  with  them  into  the  world.  Rose-trees  cannot  be 
grown  from  thistle-seeds. 

*  “  Child  and  Child-Xatnre.”  Contrihutions  to  the  Understanding  of  Frohel’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Theories,  hy  the  Baroness  IMarenholtz-BiiloAV.  Translated  from  Revised 
Berlin  edition  (1878),  hy  Alice  31.  Christie.  London  :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  15- 
Paternoster  Square,  1879. 
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Or  let  US  imagine  the  most  highly  gifted  of  human  beings  brought 
up  under  all' the  best  conceivable  educational  influences,  whether  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frobel’s  principles  or  others — would  such  an  one  appear 
before  us  as- a  completely  perfect  man?  Certainly  not!  If  we  pre¬ 
sumed  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  as  a  general  fact  that  human  conditions  are  sufficient,  in 
any  direction  whatever,  to  produce  perfection.  And  this  we  cannot  do. 
For  we  see  all  around  us  defects  of  birth,  as  well  as  defects  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  surroundings,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  beings  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural 
qualifications  and  how  much  to  outward  influences — to  the  education 
which  is  bestowed,  as  well  as  to  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

Each  of  these  influences  has  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  man 
or  woman  out  of  the  child.  But  the  more  human  knowledge  embraces 
in  its  scope  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  more  educational  sys¬ 
tems  are  adapted  to  this  knowledge,  the  nearer  will  they  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

Human  nature  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  its  full  standard  of  devel¬ 
opment,  nor  does  any  one  yet  know  to  what  height  it  is  capable  of 
rising  even  on  earth.  Once  only  did  mankind  behold  its  perfect  pattern 
in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  know  that  man  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  that  his  destiny  is  to  become  the  image  of  God.  Eternally  pro¬ 
gressing  development  can  alone  solve  the  problem  of  his  existence. 

Frobel  aptly  describes  human  nature  when  he  says :  “  Man  is  at  once 
the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the  child  of  God ;  ” 
in  this  threefold  sense  alone  can  he  be  rightly  understood.  Frobel 
himself  has  done  little  to  develop  this  and  many  other  of  his  profound 
thoughts  on  human  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore,  need  of  constant 
exposition  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  understood.  By  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  this  threefold  character  in  human  nature,  Frobel  to  a 
certain  extent  neutralizes  the  discord  between  body  and  spirit,  for  he 
places  man  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  Nature. 

With  its  first  breath  the  child  comes  undoubtedly  into  relation  with 
these  three  powers  :  Nature,  Humanity,  and  God. 

THE  child’s  relation  TO  NATURE. 

(1.)  As  a  child  of  nature,  man  is  connected  with  all  the  elements  of 
creation,  even  down  to  the  inorganic  ones,  which  can  be  detected  as 
iron  in  the  blood,  as  chalk  in  the  bones,  and  so  forth.  As  a  product  of 
nature,  he  is  not  only  subject  to  her  laws,  he  lives  in  her,  and  only  exists 
through  her,  he  comes  out  from  her  and  goes  back  to  her  I  He  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her. atmosphere,  and  his  earthly  life  is  an  outcome  of  it. 
Soil  and  climate,  food  and  clothing,  with  the  modes  of  life  arising 
therefrom,  give  their  special  stamp  to  races  and  peoples,  of  which  the 
individual  man  is  a  member.  There  is  not  a  single  product  of  nature 
that  does  not  pass  into  man,  or  at  any  rate  stand  in  relation  to  him. 
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Everywhere  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  interchange  of  material  between 
man  and  nature,  nature  and  man ;  and  when  a  human  being  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  course  on  earth,  he  bequeaths  to  the  earth  his  body,  which  will 
rise  from  it  again  as  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

And  through  nature,  too,  men  are  closely  bound  up  in  one  another, 
each  generation  in  itself,  and  all  generations  together,  for,  from  the  first 
down  to  the  last,  the  great  world  chemist  has  smelted  and  fused  them 
with  one  another,  and  wdth  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

In  all  these  kingdoms  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  law  which 
governs  alike  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  smallest  stone,  the  lowest 
animal,  and  the  noblest  human  being,  for  all  have  the  same  origin,  and 
the  same  Creator,  God.  And  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  God  lives  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  that  man  is  able  to  understand  nature. 
Only  where  there  is  mutual  analogy,  is  mutual  understanding  possible. 
And  this  understanding,  this  finding  out,  of  analogies  must  be  arrived 
at,  if  man  is  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  being.  AVe  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  the  great  symbolisms  of  nature ;  but 
science  now-a-days  takes  possession  with  giant  strides  of  one  realm  of 
nature  after  another.  Let  us  only  place  the  rising  geheration,  from  its 
cradle  up,  under  the  mighty  influences  of  divine  nature,  so  that  her 
intuitive  language  may  penetrate  to  our  children’s  souls  and  awaken 
an  echo  in  them,  and  mankind  will  soon  be  better  able  to  solve  the 
riddles  which  contain  the  key  of  life,  the  hieroglyphs  of  this  mystic 
symbolism  will  soon  be  legible  to  all. 

KELATIONS  TO  HUMANITY. 

(2.)  But  as  a  child  of  humanity,  the  young  citizen  of  the  world, 
comes  out  from  the  circle  of  necessity  to  which  all  the  domains  of  nat¬ 
ure  belong,  and  enters  the  realm  of  freedom,  of  self-knowledge,  and 
self-mastery.  The  stamp  of  natural  organisms  is  simple  and  easily 
recognized ;  the  species  is  a  sure  index  to  the  individual. 

In  the  human  organism,  individuality  grows  into  personality,  which 
once  established  can  never  more  be  lost,  but  expands  and  develops  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  chain  of  conscious  existence,  whose  highest  member 
leads  up  to  the  Godhead.  But  here,  too,  the  species,  the  tribe,  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  generation,  all  combine  to  give  the  stamp  to  the  individual. 

Who  is  there  that  would  be  able  to  unravel  the  many-threaded, 
thousand-fold  entangled  web  of  derivation ;  to  determine  how  much 
is  inherited  from  the  race,  the  nation,  the  family,  and  how  much  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  himself?  Do  not  numberless  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  live  on  from  forefathers  to  descendants?  Ho  one  can  entirely 
separate  himself  from  the  chain  of  which  he  is  a  link.  Hone  can  repu¬ 
diate  the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  whether  it  descend  to  him  in  the 
features  of  his  face,  in  his  gestures,  or  in  special  qualities  of  the  soul. 

The  old  saying,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children 
to  the  fourth  generation,”  is  true  for  all  times.  But  virtues  perpetuate 
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themselves  in  like  manner,  and  it  is  within  the  free  choice  of  every 
separate  personality  to  diminish  the  sum  of  wickedness  and  to  increase 
that  of  virtue.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  this,  that 
each  individual  and  each  generation  make  such  use  of  the  talent 
received  from  its  predecessor,  that  it  shall  yield  manifold  interest. 

Backslidings  of  individual  human  beings,  as  of  individual  nations, 
are  unavoidable  in  the  great  school  of  experience  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  mankind.  But  progress  in  the  main,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
going  forward.  To  deny  this,  is  as  much  as  to  deny  the  Providence 
which  has  implanted  this  incessant  yearning  after  something  better 
(even  under  earthly  conditions)  in  the  human  breast,  and  has  based  on 
this  yearning  the  whole  moral  and  mental  development  of  man.  W ith- 
out  the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  perfection,  for  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  race,  human  education  would  be  without  end  or  aim. 

To  what  extent  man  is  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  seen  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  ways.  A  child  may  have  been  transplanted  to  a  foreign 
land  and  into  the  midst  of  foreign  surroundings  immediately  after  its 
birth,  and  it  will  nevertheless  learn  its  mother  tongue  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other.  There  are  examples  to  show  that  children 
who  had  lost  their  parents  in  strange  countries,  at  the  tenderest  age, 
and  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of  their  mother  tongue,  learnt  it  with 
incredible  rapidity  at  the  first  opportunity.  So,  too,  it  is  affirmed  that 
it  is  not  only  owing  to  the  imitative  faculty  that  children  learn  their 
parents’  trades  so  easily.  The  practice  of  the  parents,  through  which 
special  organs  are  developed,  stands  the  children  in  good  stead.  And 
who  has  not  caught  himself  in  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  his 
family  ? 

Humanity  is  a  whole,  and  is  destined  to  develop  and  establish  itself 
more  and  more  as  an  organism  through  the  conscious  hanging  together 
of  its  members,  through  the  realization  (striven  after  by  all  religions) 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Hence  the  individual  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  when  considered  as  part  of  the  race,  while  it  is  only  through 
individuals  that  the  race  can  receive  the  full  impress  of  all  its  manifold 
features.  The  paradox,  “  the  more  individual,  so  much  the  more  uni¬ 
versal  ;  and  the  more  universal,  so  much  the  more  individual,”  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction.  The  more  distinctly  and  completely  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual  pronounces  itself,  the  nearer  will  it 
approach  the  universal  character  of  mankind.  Harmony  in  music  is 
all  the  more  perfect  when  each  separate  instrument  gives  out  its  par¬ 
ticular  note  clearly  and  sharply. 

Profound  obscurity  still  covers  the  Why  of  the  great  mystery  of  unity 
in  variety,  and  of  the  linking  together  of  generations  in  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  But  with  the  advance  of  all  other  sciences  that 
of  humanity  is  advancing  also.  The  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
have  arrived  at  that,  which  by  the  wise  of  all  ages  has  been  recognized 
as  the  keystone  of  wisdom,  viz.,  “  to  know  oneself.” 
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All  knowledge  must  ascend  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult ;  and 
so  the  road- to  the  knowledge  of  man  must  lead  first  through  that  of 
the  organisms  of  nature,  which  is  subordinate  to  man.  Man  must  first 
behold  himself  in  the  looking-glass  of  nature,  before  he  can  rightly  use 
that  glass  which  the  history  of  mankind  holds  up  to  him. 

Only  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  race,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  can 
individual  man  see  what  his  true  nature  is — though  hitherto  it  may  be 
only  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  However  much  epochs  and  nations 
may  differ  from  one  another,  and  however  infinite  in  its  variety  may 
be  the  conformation  of  separate  individuals — e,ach  one  sees,  nevertheless, 
the  universal  features  of  his  broad  human  nature  beaming  at  him  from 
the  portraits  of  history.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  dramas  of  Sbaks- 
peare  immortal,  but  the  grandly  universal  traits  of  human  nature  which 
stand  out  with  the  strongest  individualitv  in  all  his  characters  ?  These 
universal  features  remain  the  same,  and  are  comprehensible,  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  forms. 

Mankind  from  its  birth,  like  individual  man,  has  passed  through,  and 
is  still  passing  through,  the  different  stages  of  childiiood,  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  old  age.  And  conversely  we  see  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  the  universal  features  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Frobel  has  studied  these  features  with  deeper  insight,  and  has  found 
the  method  of  drawing  them  out  in  the  various  stages  of  childish  devel¬ 
opment,  through  sensation,  will,  and  action. 

In  the  instinctive  utterances  of  infant  nature,  in  so  far  as  its  freedom 
is  not  curtailed  by  the  training  universally  in  vogue,  are  seen  traces  of 
the  groove  in  which  mankind  has  gone  forward  in  its  march  from  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  heights  reached  at  the  present  day. 
The  instinct  of  animals  has  been  strong  enough  from  the  very  beginning 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  their  existence.  The  various  races 
of  animals  have  not  changed  their  functions  within  our  epochs.  The 
bee  builds  its  cell,  the  swallow  her  nest,  the  fox  his  hole,  exactly  as  they 
did  formerly.  Man  alone  has  been  compelled  to  open  out  a  way  for 
himself,  to  mount  upwards  by  his  own  labor  and  exertions,  by  the 
mighty  power  of  his  inventive  spii’it,  and  through  thousands  of  errors 
and  by-ways,  from  the  first  rude  conditions  of  a  wild  life  of  nature  to 
the  heights  of  civilization.  The  history  of  human  culture  shows  this. 

But  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  may  have  produced,  from  the  most 
primitive  work-tools  carved  out  of  stones  and  roots,  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  modern  times  ;  from  the  first  rude  outlines,  copied  from 
the  shadows  of  objects,  to  the  wonders  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  from 
the  imitated  tones  of  birds  and  insects  and  all  the  different  sounds  of 
nature,  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  from  the  rude  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  space  and  size  to  the  measurement  of  the  heavens  ;  in 
all  that  the  human  mind  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  it 
is  nature  that  has  given  the  direction-line  and  the  law.  For  man  could 
only  create  after  the  patterns  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  it  is  only  in 
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a  later  stage  of  development  that  the  genius  of  mankind  has  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  a  divine  stamp  to  these  first  rude  constructions,  and  of 
elevating  them  into  works  of  art.  These  early  patterns  were  to  man  at 
the  same  time  symbols  of  truth ;  visible  signs  of  the  invisible — until  he 
became  capable  of  immediate  apprehension  through  the  Word.  By 
gentle,  gradual  steps,  through  the  rudest  and  the  simplest  modes  of 
sensual  perception  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  beauty  in  Art,  and  of 
divine  truth  in  the  Vi ord,  has  God  led  his  human  children. 

In  the  play  of  children  of  all  times  we  see  the  nature  of  mankind 
expressed.  Its  past  and*future  life  passes  through  the  soul  of  the  child 
as  a  dim  recollection  and  a  dim  foreboding,  and  groping  and  fumbling 
it  seeks  to  find  the  leading-string,  both  outward  and  inward,  which 
shall  guide  it  through  all  labyrinths  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  tasks. 

As  birds  build  nests,  so  children  in  their  play  build  houses,  or  dig 
holes.  As  chickens  scratch  up  the  earth,  so,  too,  do  little  children’s 
hands,  until  in  their  little  gardens  they  have  learnt  in  play  how  to  till 
the  soil,  and  sow  and  reap.  Any  chance-found  material  will  serve  them 
for  plastic  modeling,  be  it  only  moist  sand.  There  is  no  art  which  is 
not  attempted  by  children,  whether  it  be  pictures  in  chalk  or  pencil,  or 
drawn  in  the  sand ;  or  that  the  first  stammering  tones  of  the  newborn 
infant  move  rhythmically ;  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  mooing  of 
the  cow,  the  bark  of  the  dog,  and  any  other  'animal  voices,  be  imitated 
by  children,  until  true  musical  sounds  issue  from  their  little  throats ; 
these  are  the  first  beginnings  which  lead  up  to  art.  And  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  industry  and  art,  the  first  germs  of  science  show  themselves 
also  in  the  desire  to  know.  With  its  oft-repeated  :  why,  how,  wherefore  ? 
the  young  mind  strives  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth,  to  their  source  in  God. 

It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
should  go  through  the  same  phases  as  that  of  the  race,  for  both  have 
the  same  end  before  them.  Happiness — or  according  to  Frobel — “Joy, 
Peace,  Freedom,”  are  sought  by  the  individual,  are  sought  by  mankind. 
To  both  these  can  only  come  through  the  fulfillment  of  their  destination, 
which  is  the  full  development  of  the  entire  human  nature.  A  rightly 
directed  education  is  the  chief  means  of  reaching  this  end,  but  a  means 
which  is  only  possible  through  a  right  understanding  of  man  and  nat¬ 
ure.  Through  this  understanding  alone  can  the  secret  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  be  discovered. 

THE  CHILD  OF  GOD. 

(3.)  Every  human  being  in  his  spiritual  origin  belongs  to  God. 

The  child  of  God  exists  only  as  a  feeble  spark  in  the  human  being  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  world  ;  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  earthly  existence.  At  the  beginning  of  existence  the  child  of 
nature  rules  in  a  man  as  instinctive  life,  as  an  impulse  which  awakens 
the  will— at  first  only  as  an  ungoverned  force  of  nature.  Self-preserva- 
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tion  is  almost  exclusively  the  unconscious  object  of  all  childish  utter¬ 
ances.  And  we  have  no  right  to  blame  children  for  this  so-called  egoism ; 
had  not  an  all-wise  providence  implanted  this  impulse  so  strongly  in  the 
human  breast,  how  could  weak,  helpless  beings  preserve  their  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the  countless  perils  of  life  ?  It  is,  however,  the  business 
of  education  to  moderate  this  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  capacity  for  loving,  to  lead  the  child  out  of  the  narrow 
range  of  personal  life  into  that  of  the  child  of  humanity,  i.  e.,  the  social 
being  who  constitutes  a  member  of  human  society.  In  this  sphere 
feeling  and  reason  bear  rule,  and  by  these  the  will  is  guided  and  pointed 
to  a  higher  aim  than  mere  personal  well-being. 

SeK-reliance,  independence,  freedom,  are  the  highest  stamps  of  the 
child  of  humanity  as  an  individual.  How  far  would  the  development  of 
the  world  have  advanced  were  it  not  for  the  inborn,  un  extinguish  able 
craving  wdiich  is  driving  and  spurring  men  on  to  create  for  themselves 
an  independent  existence,  a  respected  position  in  society  ?  Almost  all 
progress  is  the  result  of  it.  Each  one  wishes  to  assert  himself,  to  be 
himself  the  center  of  a  little  world  of  his  own  activity ;  and  this  desire 
drives  him  to  a  thousand  exertions,  to  countless  inventions,  to  continu¬ 
ous  change  of  position,  and  consequently  of  his  whole  circumstances. 

So  long,  however,  as  man  considers  only  himself— or  even  the  wider 
self  of  his  family — so  long  the  child  of  God  still  slumbers  in  him.  Then 
only  is  the  latter  awake  and  living,  when  the  love  which  has  hitherto 
embraced  only  himself,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  those  living  with  him, 
drives  him  forth  into  the  larger  community  of  the  nation  and  the  race ; 
when  this  love  becomes  strong  enough  to  move  him,  regardless  of  his 
own  personality,  yea,  more,  at  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  personality  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  that  enters  the  service  of 
mankind  has  entered  the  service  of  God.  The  saying :  “  He  that  lov- 
eth  not  his  brethren,  how  can  he  love  God  ?  ”  is  the  kernel  of  all  religion. 
Through  the  love  of  those  outside  us  we  arrive  at  the  love  of  God,  in 
that  higher  community  which  exists  outside  the  visible  world. 

By  every  ideal  upsoaring  we  overstep  the  limits  of  this  earthly  visi¬ 
ble  life,  and  penetrate  into  a  higher  world  where  the  mortal  becomes 
immortal.  If  everywhere  throughout  the  universe  there  is  continuous 
unbroken  connection,  it  can  only  be  an  apparent  gap  which  is  caused 
by  earthly  death.  The  image  of  God,  to  which  man  is  called  to  raise 
himself,  cannot  be  perfected  in  the  narrow  limits  of  earthly  existence ; 
in  his  divine  nature  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  great  All,  which  prevails  by 
gradual  advances,  thereby  conquering  time  and  space. 

AVho  is  there  that  either  would  or  could  deny  that  man  bears  in  him¬ 
self  the  marks  that  he  is  destined  to  communion  with  God,  and,  finally, 
to  union  with  him  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  human  being  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  has  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  earthly 
life  without  experiencing  a  craving  after  something  higher  ?  It  may 
have  been  but  one  single  moment  of  strong  emotion,  whether  of  joy  or 
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of  sorrow,  but.  that  moment  has  been  enough  to  point  to  something  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  this  existence.  Is  there  any  work  of  man,  even 
the  highest,  any  deed,  even  the  greatest,  which  does  not  presuppose 
something  higher  than  itself,  more  perfect?  Nowhere  in  human  exist¬ 
ence  is  full  satisfaction  to  be  found,  everywhere  forebodings,  yearnings, 
hopings,  drive  us  outside  of  ourselves — on  to  the  Ideal  of  Humanity — 
as  it  was  once  presented  to  us  in  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  His  breth¬ 
ren — on  to  the  fountain  of  all  fullness  and  perfection — to  God  Himself  ! 

Such  is  the  child  of  God  who  enters  into  a  higher  liberty  because  he 
has  become  capable  of  a  higher  love.  Only  through  love  is  true  liberty 
possible  ;  for  it  is  only  love  that  can  conquer  whatever  is  opposed  to 
liberty ;  and  only  in  liberty  is  love  possible,  for  only  he  who  possesses 
himseK  in  perfect  liberty  is  free  to  give  himself  up  in  love. 

All  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  its  true  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
saints,  all  really  great  artists  and  great  discoverers  of  truth  and  science 
— as  also  all  childlike  souls  who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  simplicity 
and  piety — were  children  of  God.  In  them  the  divine  spark  had  kin¬ 
dled  into  a  holy  fire  of  inspiration,  purifying  and  enlightening  the  soul, 
and  enabling  the  divine  mind  to  shine  through  the  human.  In  them 
the  soul  had  burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  personality  and  expanded  itself 
on  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  that  time  when  all  human  beings,  in 
full  possession  of  their  perfected  individuality,  will  together  realize  the 
great  being  of  humanity;  i.  e.,  when  all  the  endless  variety  of  human 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and  the  countless  different  notes  of 
a  great  harmony  of  brotherly  love  be  struck  in  concord.  Then  the 
child  of  God  will  have  triumphed  in  humanity,  then  good  will  have 
conquered  evil,  then  the  Apotheosis  of  this  earthly  globe  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants  will  be  consummated ! 

We  may  lower  or  raise  the  standard  of  perfection  attainable  on  earth 
as  much  as  we  will — it  matters  little.  Once  let  us  accept  the  law  of 
progress  as  an  eternal  law,  and  it  must  lead  us  on  to  ever  higher  ends. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  ’  either  this  earth  is  a  treadmill,  on 
which  men  go  round  and  round  without  ever  getting  further ;  or  else 
mankind  is  destined  to  attain  even  on  earth  to  a  God-decreed  height  of 
perfection  which  will  be  carried  on  further  and  further  in  the  great 
hierarchy  of  the  universe. 

If  all  without  exception  believed  in  this  high  destiny,  if  each  one  of 
us  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  work  according  to  God’s  will 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim,  how  much  more  quickly  would  it  be 
reached  ?  How  much  more  easily  would  want  and  sorrow  be  endured 
if  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  end,  to  bring  us  nearer  which  every 
experience  of  humanity  must  be  gone  through,  every  pain  suffered  and 
its  cause  mastered  ?  But  each  painful  sufferer  and  faithful  worker  will 
once  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  fulfillment.  This  is  the  true  belief, 
belief  in  the  glorification  of  God  in  humanity  ;  this  is  the  belief  which 
all  religions  must  presuppose,  this  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity ;  and  one 
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great  I'eason  why  religion  has  so  little  hold  on  the  world  now-a-days  is, 
that  it  mostly  leaves  this  belief  out  of  account.  So  long  as  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  mere  fanaticism,  or  Utopian  expectation,  to  believe  in  this 
Apotheosis  of  humanity,  so  long  will  it  remain  unrealized.  To  science 
is  committed  the  great  task  of  demonstrating  how  all  that  exists,  not 
only  in  our  planet  but  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  bound  together  in 
one  continuous  chain.  When  this  is  done,  the  higher  relations  of  things 
beyond  the  earth  will  be  understood  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  in 
their  perfect  spiritual  development  will  itself  have  become  science. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  child  of  God  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  the  child  of 
humanity.  The  full  harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  produced 
when  its  due  weight  is  given  to  each  side,  and  the  higher  natm’e  draws 
the  others  up  to  equal  perfection  with  its  own. 

Education  will  only  then  fulfill  its  task  when  it  deals  with  human 
nature  in  its  threefold  aspect,  and  gives  to  each  equal  consideration. 
Hitherto,  this  has  not  been  possible,  both  because  child-nature  was 
little  understood  before  the  present  time,  and  because  the  means  were 
wanting  to  respond  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  necessities  of  the 
infant  mind.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  found  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
children,  who  learnt  to  understand  their  dumb  natural  language,  who 
discovered  a  way  of  supplying  them  with  their  first  mental  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  of  treating  the  child  of  humanity,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reasonable. 

Woman — the  Educator  of  Mankind. 

But  where  shall  we  find  mothers  fit  to  receive  the  educational  legacy 
of  genius  bequeathed  to  our  age,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  way?  We 
have  but  to  look  around  in  all  classes  of  society  to  see  how  few  are  the 
women  really  fit  to  become  mothers  and  bringers-up  of  children.  And 
even  the  best  amongst  them  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  means.  Frobel  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  true  science  for  mothers, 
and  we  hope  that  many  perversities  of  our  educational  systems  may  be 
struck  at  their  roots,  and  misery  of  every  description  thus  warded  off. 

With  the  elevation  of  child-nature,  the  elevation  of  woman  and  her 
veritable  emancipation  are  closely  bound  up.  The  science  of  the  mother 
initiates  her  inevitably  into  a  higher  branch  of  knowledge,  whereby  not 
mere  dry  intellectual  power,  but  true  sensibility  and  high  spiritual 
clearsightedness  are  developed  in  her.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  di¬ 
vine  spark  slumbers  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap,  there  must  kindle  in 
her  a  holy  zeal  and  desire  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  educate 
for  humanity  a  worthy  citizen.  With  this  vocation  of  educator  of  man¬ 
kind  is  bound  up  everything  needful  to  place  woman  in  possession  of 
the  full  rights  of  a  worthy  humanity. 
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II.  THE  FIRST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  CHILD. 

“  Sich  selbst  und.  ihre  Welt  zu  scliatfen,  -welclie  Gott  erschaffen,  ist  die  Aufgabe 
der  Menscbbeit,  wie  des  Einzelnen.” 

“  To  fashion  himself,  to  fashion  the  world,  which  God  created,  is  the  task  of  hu¬ 
manity,  as  well  as  of  the  individual.” 

Not  Frobel  alone,  others  too  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  expression  to  the  thought  that,  as  the  universal  development  of 
the  human  individual  can  only  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  his  race,  so 
the  first  sure  standard  for  his  management  and  education  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  observation  of  the  development  of  collective  humanity. 
Frobel  grounded  his  Kindergarten  system  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
principle,  without,  however,  carrying  its  application  to  the  individual ; 
a  few  explanations,  therefore,  by  which  this  analogy  may  be  more 
closely  established,  and  Frobel’s  system  of  development  exhibited  in  its 
right  light,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  question  that  proposes  itself  is :  “  What  are  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  infant  ?  ”  those,  that  is,  which  are  more  or  less  com¬ 
mon  to  all  children  alike,  and  in  which  we  can  point  to  the  beginnings 
of  human  efforts  after  culture. 

PHYSICAL  MOVEMENT. 

When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world,  its  first  utterances  are  in  the 
form  of  movements — outward  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
inner  movements  in  the  shape  of  screams.  All  development  must  go 
on  through  movement.  Before  a  human  being  can  in  any  degree  begin 
to  take  possession  of  himself  and  of  the  outward  world,  his  physical 
powers  and  organs  must  be  to  some  extent  unfolded;  and  thence  it  is 
that  in  the  early  years  of  life  physical  development  takes  the  lead.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  months  old,  lying  in  its  cradle,  plays  with  its  limbs, 
pulls  about  its  feet  and  fingers,  strikes  out  its  arms  and  legs,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  outward  form,  which  in  this  way 
only  can  be  impressed  on  its  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk, 
its  greatest  need  again  is  movement.'  To  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
traverse  the  same  ground  in  a  dozen  different  cross  and  roundabout 
ways ;  to  touch,  handle,  and  examine  everything  with  the  ever  restless 
hands,  all  this  is  common  to  every  healthy  child ;  and  the  greater  its 
strength  the  greater  its  need  for  bodily  exertion,  which  vents  itself  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  lifting;  and  in 
the  case  of  boys .  especially,  urges  on  to  a  variety  of  games  which  de¬ 
velop  strength  and  skill.  No  such  object,  however,  is  present  to  the 
child’s  consciousness,  who  is  simply  driven  by  his  impulses,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  which  causes  him  amusement  and  joy.  Whatever  affords 
pleasure  to  children  in  general,  and  in  all  times,  conduces  always  to 
their  development  in  some  way  or  other. 
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To  forward  physical  development  is  thus  the  principal  end  of  the 
child’s  activity.  And  do  we  not  see  a  like  process  going  on  amongst 
savage  uncultivated  races ;  corporal  exercises,  and  exertions,  the  object 
of  which  is  generally  to  supply  their  needs,  form  the  chief  scope  of 
their  actions  I  The  commencement  of  history  with  the  heroic  age  ex¬ 
hibits  in  like  manner  bodily  strength  and  skill  as  the  highest  aim  of 
action,  only  here  we  have  in  addition  the  goal  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
were  not  merely  concerned  with  material,  egoistic  needs,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  beloved  human  beings,  and  before  all  with  the  borne  and 
family.  The  putting  forth  of  strength,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  or 
enemies,  are  always  the  highest  pleasure  of  youth  and  early  manhood. 
And  even  in  middle  age  we  still  see  the  tournament,  the  duel,  and  the 
chase  replacing  to  some  measure  as  sport,  the  business  of  warfare. 
Xothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the  physical  powers 
constituted  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  in  its  infancy,  than  the 
idea  of  a  future  life  contained  in  Northern  mythology,  viz.,  that  the 
dead  would  divide  their  existence  in  Walhalla  between  fighting  and 
bauqueting,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  battle  would  heal  up  at 
once,  and  the  slain  shortly  after  be  drinking  cheerily  at  the  feast. 

EXERCISES  OE  THE  LIMBS. 

The  members  and  organs  of  the  body  must  have  been  developed  up 
to  a  certain  pitch,  before  they  can  serve  as  fit  instruments  for  the  mind. 
bYe  see  plainly  that  the  wise  direction  of  Providence  has  so  ordered 
things,  that  every  human  being  is  attracted  towards  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  for  his  special  development.  The  child  is  driven  by  an  in¬ 
ward  impulse,  so  to  use  his  members  and  senses  in  his  play,  that  these 
are  developed  and  formed,  just  as  the  grown  man  in  a  primitive  state  is 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  bodily  wants  in  order  that  his  bodily 
powers  may  be  cultivated  and  made  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of  activity. 
But  every  human  being  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  these  impulses,  or  he  will  degenerate,  be  lead  on  to  that  which 
we  call  evil,  and  lose  sight  of  the  direction  which  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  destined  end  of  his  development.  A  right  education  con¬ 
sists  in  so  strengthening  and  encouraging  all  the  natural  dispositions 
of  a  child  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  end  which  nature  has  set  be¬ 
fore  them.  Our  modern  age,  which  makes  so  much  less  demand  for 
expenditure  of  corporal  strength,  furnishes  so  much  less  opportunity 
for  battling  with  outward  material  obstacles,  imitates  the  Greeks, 
though  by  no  means  universally  enough,  in  using  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  physical  education  for  its  youth,  but  there  is  no  similar  pro¬ 
vision,  or  as  good  as  none,  for  the  first  years  of  childhood,  except  where 
Fi  obel’s  Kindergarten  system  is  in  vogue.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  infant  development  is  called  “  Exercises  of  the  Limbs.” 

After  the  first  development  of  rude  strength,  that  of  skill  in  handling 
stands  out  as  the  chief  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  human  cul- 
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ture.  Next  to  the  need  for  movement,  there  is  none  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  as  that  of  using  the  hands.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  next  to  that  of  taste  (which  is  itself  a  kind  of  touching  with  the 
tongue),  the  dominant  one  in  the  first  stage  of  sensual  growth. 

SENSE  OE  TOUCH — USE  OF  HAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  life  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
different  senses ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  fused  together.  The  feeble 
capacity  for  work  which  any  single  sense  possesses,  necessitates  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  well  known  that 
children  must  always  touch  everything  ;  and  not  children  only ;  all 
rough,  uncultivated  grown  people  are  not  satisfied  with  Seeing  an  object, 
they  must  also  bring  their  sense  of  touch  in  various  ways  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  in  order  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  object. 

In  order  that  this  most  necessary  member  may  be  prepared  for  future 
work,  nature  encourages  the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  its 
play.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  forbid  a  young  child 
the  use  of  its  hands,  as  is  so  often  done  in  infant  institutions.  In 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  instruction,  generally  premature  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
children’s  stage  of  development,  they  are  condemned  to  keep  their 
hands  folded,  or  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Through  this  indication 
of  nature,  Frobel  has  discovered  the  right  method  of  riveting  a  child’s 
attention,  viz.,  connecting  all  the  instruction  imparted  to  it  with  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  hand  is  the  natural  scepter  which  raises  man  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  of  the  earth.  With  his  hand  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  all  his  weapons  of  self-defense,  whereas  animals  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  them  by  nature ;  with  his  hand  he  has  made  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  needful  for  mastering  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  for 
procuring  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  his  life.  Without  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  hand,  industry  and  art  would  be  impossibilities.  But 
the  marvelous  organism  of  this  member  would  not  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wonders  of  industrial  art ;  for  this  the  guiding 
co-operation  of  the  mind  was  necessary.  The  activity  of  human  beings 
differs  in  this  from  that  of  animals,  that  it  is  work  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  fingers  are  moved  by  the  mind,  and  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  ideas.  Therefore  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  its  nobility. 

INSTINCT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  play  of  children  is  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  work,  for  it  serves 
to  develop  their  members,  senses,  and  organs.  After  the  first  unregu¬ 
lated  feeling  and  grasping  of  their  little  hands,  their  favorite  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  dabble  in  some  soft  mess — earth,  sand,  or  what  not — and  to 
try  their  skill  at  shaping  and  producing.  Modeling  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  child-nature.  But  even  this  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  to  no  end:  education  must  supply  the  material  and  guidance 
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necessary  for  its  development,  must  convert  the  aimless  touching  and 
fumbling  into  systematic  construction,  and  direct  the  mere  instinct  into 
a  channel  of  useful  activity,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  and  easiest  kind  of  construction,  after  the  forms  in  clay  and 
sand,  is  building.  After  the  child  has  grubbed  itself  holes  in  sandhills, 
it  goes  a  step  further  and  builds  houses,  or  whatever  else  its  fancy  may 
be  able  to  invent  in  the  way  of  architecture — and  connected  with  this 
building  are  all  manner  of  efforts  towards  the  creation  of  a  diminutive 
industry.  The  never-lessening  fascination  for  all  children  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depiction  of  the 
strivings  after  culture  of  a  solitary  individual,  in  which  children  see 
their  own  strivings  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  human  skill  showed  itself  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  that  would  afford  suflBcient 
protection  when  natural  holes  in  rocks  or  under  the  earth,  or  mud-huts 
in  woods,  were  no  longer  enough.  But  when,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  tools  employed,  their  work  progresses  from  its  first  rough  out¬ 
lines,  and  as  the  combinations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  multiply, 
and  form  perfects  itself,  there  awakes  in  the  child  (as  formerly  in  our 
ancestors)  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt  in  part 
awakened  even  earlier  by  the  influence  which  the  forms  and  colors  of 
natural  objects  exercise  even  on  the  least-formed  character.  Every¬ 
thing  glittering,  bright,  or  gaudy,  excites  pleasure  in  the  child  as  in  tlie 
savage ;  and  in  order  to  produce  itself  pleasure  of  this  sort  the  child, 
in  its  own  handiwork,  feels  more  and  more  after  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  which,  long  before  it  can  apprehend,  it  dimly  and  un¬ 
consciously  forebodes.  Observation  of  nature  furnishes  the  patterns 
which  the  awakened  creative  spirit  will  idealize,  and  Art  is  born  in  the 
human  soul,  whether  its  expression  be  through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

But  it  is  not  only  shaping  and  modeling  that  childish  hands  practice 
instinctively — drawing  and  painting  are  also  attempted  by  them.  As 
Frobel  says,  the  child  first  perceives  the  linear — the  outlines  of  objects. 
Whoever  observes  the  actions  of  children  will  see  how  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  feel  all  round  objects  with  their  fingers — take  in,  so  to  say,  by 
touch,  the  contours  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
sketch  the  outline  of  their  own  hands  and  fingers  in  pencil,  and  so 
forth.  The  unpracticed  eye  of  a  child  will  at  first  take  in  only  the 
principal  lines  of  objects,  and  of  these  first  the  straight  ones,  before  it 
can  master  curves,  surfaces,  and  filling  in. 

We  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  people  who  first  practiced 
the  science  of  architecture.  Their  drawings  consist  of  outlines — linear 
representations — in  straight  strokes,  without  curves  or  perspective,  as 
in  the  first  attempts  of  children. 

The  awakening  of  the  sense  of  sound  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  moments  of  a  child’s  life,  for  even  before  it  can  speak  it 
stammers  out  rhythmic  tones.  It  is  this  instinctive  need  of  rhythm  in 
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cliildren  wliich  calls  forth  from  mothers  and  nurses  their  cradle-songs, 
and  causes  the  rhythmic  rocking  and  lulling  of  infants  in  their  cradles 
and  in  the  arms. 

SENSE  OF  SOUND—IIYHTHM. 

Attention  to  the  differences  of  sound  is  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  children,  and  early  instruction  in  song  avowedly  one  of  the  mo.>t 
effectual  means  of  education.  Savages,  like  children,  have  the  keenest 
desire  for  song  and  dance — i.  e.,  for  rhythmic  sound  and  movement. 
Rhythm  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  course  of 
the  deer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  and  the  whole  wide  harmony 
of  creation  and  of  human  genius.  The  civilization  of  mankind,  as  of 
individual  man,  without  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  is  unthinkable 
—and  music  is  before  all  other  arts  the  awakening  of  the  heart. 

Before,  however,  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  production  of  his  first 
little  works  of  art,  we  may  have  noticed  him  grubbing  in  the  earth,  or 
transfixed  in  admiration  of  some  animal  or  flower ;  nature  has  already 
worked  upon  him  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  only  to  the  fresh  living  air 
that  children  of  the  tenderest  years  stretch  out  their  hands  so  joyfully, 
when  the  mother  or  the  nurse  produces  hat  and  cloak  to  take  them  out 
of  doors.  The  forms  and  immediate  impressions  of  surrounding 
nature  already  afford  the  infant  being  pleasure  and  delight. 

GARDENING. 

When  free  use  of  the  limbs  has  been  gained,  all  children  who  are  not 
prevented  from  so  doing  will  be  seen  grubbing  in  the  garden  soil, 
throwing  up  mounds,  and  little  by  little  making  themselves  small  gar¬ 
dens  of  their  own.  At  first  the  little  spade,  which  accompanies  the 
child  out  of  doors,  is  only  used  for  heaping  up  sand  and  stones,  as  an 
exercise  of  strength  without  aim.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  power  of 
observation  has  begun  to  supplement  the  merely  instinctive  movements, 
there  is  awakened  an  impulse  to  till  the  ground  and  to  make  use  of 
the  productive  force  of  nature ;  thus  the  child  in  its  play,  and  thus  man 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  seeks  to  obtain  better  and  more 
plentiful  nourishment.  Even  though  the  instinct  which  moves  the 
child  to  enclose  its  little  garden  with  sticks  be  an  undefined  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  out  of  which  the  science  of  agriculture  has  arisen — 
the  instinct,  or  need  of  possession. 

Without  possession,  without  ownership,  the  individuality  of  man 
would  never  have  been  fully  stamped.  Ownership  widens  personality 
by  giving  it  power  to  work,  means  to  carry  out  its  will,  and  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  of  fellow-love  by  sharing  its  goods  with  others. 

Were  it  not  for  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  agriculture,  man  would 
never  have  forsaken  his  nomadic  life,  would  never  have  founded  towns 
and  communities,  would  never  have  carried  development  as  far  as  the 
nation,  and  never  have  experienced  the  love  of  country. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  see  in  the  first  little 
territorial  possession  of  the  child  the  starting-point  of  the  love  of  one’s 
country,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  all  and  everything  which 
is  of  importance  in  human  life,  be  it  little  or  great,  has  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  unnoticed  utterances  which  have  been  the  germs  of  future  de¬ 
velopments.  The  largest  tree  may  have  sprung  from  the  least  percep¬ 
tible  seed,  and  the  greatest  human  action  slumbers  in  the  first  sensations 
of  the  infant  soul.  Is  not  the  love  of  one’s  own  hearth  the  seed  of  the 
love  of  one’s  countrv? 

But  if  bodily  wants  have  been  the  first  spurs  to  all  human  culture,  it 
is  also  unmistakably  noticeable  through  the  course  of  history,  that  by 
the  side  of  every  material  need  there  is  also  a  spiritual  claim  which 
makes  itself  felt.  The  tending  and  nurturing  of  that  which  serves 
firstly  to  satisfy  selfish  requii’ements,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken 
love.  For  whatever  man  carefully  tends,  the  object  or  the  being  to 
W'hoin  he  devotes  his  care,  for  whom  he  works,  he  also  learns  to  love. 
That  child  would  be  a  degenerate  one  that  did  not  bestow  its  loving 
care  on  some  objects  or  beings,  were  it  at  first  only  its  playthings. 
"With  what  tenderness  do  girls  love  their  dolls,  boys  their  toy-horses ! 
but  from  these  inanimate  things — which  are  only  alive  in  childish 
fancy — their  affections  are  soon  transferred  to  the  animals  of  the  house, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  To  a  child  who  has  never  called  a  piece 
of  ground  its  own,  has  never  tilled  it  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  has 
never  expended  its  fostering  love  on  plants  and  animals,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  gap  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  that  child  to  attain  the  capacity  for  human  nurture  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  sense.  All  tending  and  fostering  require  self-mastery  and  self- 
denial,  and  these  are  only  learnt  by  gradual  exercise,  beginning  with 
the  little  and  mounting  up  to  the  great.  Out  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled 
with  labor  and  care,  there  accrued  to  man  his  first  rights  over  the  planet 
inhabited  by  him,  and  the  first  page  of  his  later  law-book  contains  the 
principle  :  “  Duties  and  rights  should  correspond  to  one  another.” 

t 

CURIOSITY  TO  KNOW. 

Xot  till  the  child  has  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  use  of  its  limbs 
and  senses,  and  its  spontaneity  and  faculties  of  observation  have  been 
awakened,  enabling  it  to  make  all  manner  of  little  experiments,  not  till 
then  does  the  desire  for  knowledge  (generally  called  curiosity)  assert 
itself.  True,  this  desire  lies  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  groping 
and  feeling  of  the  hands,  but  it  only  then  awakens  with  anything  like 
distinctness,  when  the  child  begins  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things 
and  appearances  with  its  thousand  times  repeated,  “IThy,  whence,  and 
wherefore.”  It  must  first  have  taken  in  from  the  outward  world  a  se¬ 
ries  of  impressions,  images,  and  ideas,  before  thoughts  will  germinate 
in  its  mind.  In  order  to  knoio,  the  child  makes  experiments ;  it  knocks 
different  objects  together,  or  throws  them  on  the  ground,  to  test  the 
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solidity  of  their  material ;  it  finds  out  their  taste  with  its  tongue  ;  tears 
or  breaks  them  up  to  see  what  they  are  like  inside,  and  by  hundreds  of 
like  experiments  searches  out  the  nature  and  use  of  things. 

COMPARISON. 

To  observation  and  investigation  follows  the  comparison  of  one  thing 
with  another,  and  by  comparison  a  perception  of  size,  form,  color, 
number,  etc.,  is  arrived  at.  What  child  is  there  that  does  not  measure 
the  length  and  breadth  of  different  articles,  that  does  not  ask  :  “  which 
of  them  is  the  largest  ?  ”  What  child  does  not  delight  in  counting  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  occupied?  in  asking  their  names  and  uses? 
Unfortunately  the  answers  given  to  a  child’s  eager  inquiries  are  too 
often  only  empty  words  little  calculated  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  not 
words  alone,  but  above  all  demonstrations,  which  can  furnish  answers 
adapted  to  a  child’s  understanding ;  instruction  in  observation  must 
begin  with  its  earliest  games,  and  not  only  at  school.  How  brightly  a 
child’s  eyes  will  sparkle  at  every  fresh  discovery,  be  it  only  a  shining 
stone  or  a  new  wild-flower  that  it  has  found ;  its  joy  over  every  fresh 
addition  to  its  store  of  knowledge,  to  its  treasure-house  of  ideas,  is  often, 
though  it  may  express  itself  differently,  no  less  than  that  of  the  wise 
man  of  antiquity,  who,  with  the  words,  “  I  have  discovered  it,”  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Just  as  children,  when  the  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge  first  wakens  in  them,  begin  by  occupying  themselves  with  the  re¬ 
lations  of  space,  with  size  and  number,  so  did  the  learning  of  mankind 
begin  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The  sole  book  which  they 
could  interrogate  at  the  beginning  of  their  development,  was  nature; 
the  observation  and  imitation  of  nature  led  from  invention  to  invention, 
each  of  which  increased  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  widened  the  men¬ 
tal  horizon.  With  a  knowledge  of  nature, — however  superficial  it  may 
have  been,  and  based  merely  on  appearances — did  the  learning  of  man¬ 
kind  begin,  and  the  learning  of  children  must  begin  in  like  manner. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  deductions  from  this  experimental 
knowledge  should  lead  to  mathematical  conclusions,  should  consist  in 
the  measurement  of  compared  objects.  ISTot  till  things  had  been  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  size  and  number,  could  they  present  themselves 
clearly  to  the  understanding. 

As  the  child  carries  on  its  first  geographical  observations  by  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  garden  and  the  nearest  environs  of  its  dwelling-place, 
so  the  geographical  knowledge  of  infant  mankind  began  with  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  neighboring  tracts  of  land,  their  soil,  their  products, 
their  climates,  etc.  With  the  history  of  the  family,  the  patriarchs,  be¬ 
gan  the  history  of  the  world.  What  do  children  love  more  to  hear  than 
the  stories  of  family  adventures,  what  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
did,  all  that  happened  in  their  childhood,  how  they  lived  “  when  they 
were  little  ?  ”  It  is  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occurs  to  a  child, 
whether  others  were  like  what  he  himself  is,  whether  they,  too,  were 
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once  little.  It  was  possibly  this  thought  which  once  moved  a  child  to 
ask  the  question,  “if  God  had  once  been  a  little  boy?”  Children  only 
understand  what  they  can  refer  back  to  themselves,  for  they  can  only 
start  from  themselves. 

SOCIAL  IMPULSE. 

But  all  these  degrees  of  development,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
could  only  be  reached  by  mankind  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  child) 
in  connection  with  his  fellow-men,  through  the  bond  of  society.  The 
instinct  of  fellowship  distinguishes  even  the  higher  races  of  animals 
from  the  lower,  and  is  the  deepest  and  most  universal  instinct  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  the  source  and  the  means  of  all  his  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Only  by  means  of  association  can  man  conquer  time  and  space, 
subdue  to  his  own  uses  the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  himself  more 
and  more  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  which  he  shall,  in  time,  permeate  and 
dominate  even  as  God  permeates  and  dominates  the  universe. 

The  social  impulse  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  a 
child’s  existence.  Xo  child  likes  to  be  alone;  it  screams  in  its  cradle 
if  it  thinks  no  human  being  is  near  it,  and  is  quieted  by  the  least  word 
of  kindly  speech.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  society  of  human  beings  in 
general  that  it  wants — it  needs  especially  that  of  its  like,  of  children 
who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  of  children  of 
its  own  age.  A  child  that  has  spent  its  childhood  with  grown-up  people 
only  will  never  possess  the  freshness  and  youthful  joyousness  which  are 
awakened  by  life  in  a  community ;  and  premature  seriousness,  if  not 
melancholy,  will  stamp  its  young  features.  What  happy  smiles,  what 
beaming  eyes,  does  one  not  see  in  even  the  youngest  children,  when 
they  catch  sight  of  other  children  as  young  as  themselves.  The  play 
of  children  with  each  other  forms  the  first  basis  of  all,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  their  moral  cultivation.  Without  the  love  of  his  kind,  without 
all  the  manifold  relations  of  man  to  man,  all  moralitv.  all  culture, 
would  inevitably  collapse ;  in  the  instinct  of  fellowship  lies  the  origin 
of  state,  of  church,  and  of  all  that  makes  human  life  what  it  is. 

RELIGIOUS  IXSTIXCT. 

According  to  Frobel  the  first  religious  instincts  of  children  show 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join  all  gatherings  of  grown-up  people  ; 
this  Frobel  attributes  to  an  undefined  feeling  that  there  is  a  common 
striving,  a  common  idea  uniting  all  the  different  individuals  and  causing 
them  to  assemble  together.  Thus,  in  the  streets,  or  anywhere  else, 
children  will  be  seen  flocking  to  any  spot  where  several  people  are 
gathered  together ;  nothing  delights  children  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  join  in  gatherings  of  grown-up  people,  however  much  constraint  be 
enforced  upon  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  first  visit  to  church  has  more 
to  do  with  the  delight  in  a  concourse  of  many  people  than  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  going  on,  or  the  participation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
devotions,  which  the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  entering  into.  Xo 
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doubt  this  is  only  the  first  unconscious  aspiration  penetrating  the 
child’s  soul,  and  with  it  is  bound  up  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  always  precedes  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  the  love  of  its 
mother,  of  its  parents,  of  those  nearest  to  it,  which  can  lead  the  young 
soul  to  God ;  out  of  this  feeling  is  born  the  first  spark  of  religious  as¬ 
piration.  As  every  sensation,  and  all  other  knowledge  rests  immediately 
on  instinct,  so,  too,  does  religious  knowledge.  Frobel’s  statement  that 
by  repeatedly  observing  how  children,  scarcely  a  year  old,  when  being 
amused  with  a  ball  fastened  to  a  string,  will  quickly  take  their  eyes  off 
the  revolving  ball  and  follow  the  string  till  they  come  to  the  hand  which 
is  turning  it,  he  became  convinced  that  even  a  child’s  instinct  will 
drive  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the  appearance  of  things  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  cause,  may  be  little  instructive  to  those  who  do  not 
concede  to  childish  utterances  a  psychological  basis.  And  yet  no 
thinker  will  deny  that  all  the  conscious  utterances  of  humanity  have  risen 
out  of  unconscious  ones.  But  in  this  concession  there  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  an  acknowledgment  of  Frobel’s  idea,  that  every  conception  of  the 
mature  mind  has  its  root-point  in  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  child’s 
mind,  which,  being  awakened  by  outward  phenomena,  shows  itself  first 
as  a  blind  impulse ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  instruction  must  start  with 
the  concrete  and  mount  up  to  abstract  thought.  Frobel  says  :  “  From 
objects  to  pictures— from  pictures  to  symbols — from  symbols  to  ideas, 
leads  the  ladder  of  knowledge.”  And  Pestalozzi :  “  There  is  nothing 
in  the  mind  which  has  not  passed  into  it  through  the  senses.” 

God  through  Nature. — Symbols. 

The  first  intimation  of  a  higher  being  came  to  mankind  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  its  development — as  it  still  does  to  the  child — through  the 
impression^  of  the  visible  world  of  nature.  Man  felt  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  forces  of  Nature,  contemplated  while 
still  in  the  fermentation  stage  of  its  development,  and  bowed  trem¬ 
blingly  before  its  unknown  ruler.  He  saw  that  he  himself  and  his  ex¬ 
istence  were  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  beneficence  of  this  Nature, 
which,  like  a  loving  mother  showered  all  manner  of  blessings  on  him, 
and  so  he  loved  her  in  return,  and  worshiped  her  through  symbols 
chosen  from  her  own  treasure-house,  till  at  last,  as  he  became  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  own  being,  he  humanized 
the  soul  of  nature  after  an  ideal  standard,  and  worshiped  and  feared 
it  in  the  shape  of  his  false  Gods. 

Who  made  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  birds  and  sheep?  who  made  my 
father  and  mother?  asks  the  child,  seeking  after  the  causes  of  things, 
because  he  is  himself  the  beginning  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  being . 
The  roaring  of  the  thunder  makes  him  tremble  like  the  savages — he 
imagines  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  higher  power ;  the  reviving  breath  of 
spring  fills  him  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  wonder,  and  awakes  in 
him  forebodings  of  the  invisible  Benefactor  whose  visible  image  he 
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loves  in  his  parents.  A  child,  with  his  lap  full  of  sweet-smelling  flow¬ 
ers  which  he  is  going  to  weave  into  a  garland,  sits  on  the  grass  under  a 
blossoming  apple-tree  in  which  the  birds  are  warbling  their  spring  song  ; 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  his  being,  a  cooling  wind  plays 
gently  round  his  face  and  showers  over  him  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
tree ;  a  flood  of  newly  experienced  bliss  uplifts  his  soul,  and  his  lips 
gently  whisper :  “  It  is  the  good  God  who  is  passing  by,” — the  first 
revelation  of  the  deity  has  entered  his  soul. 

All  religion  begins  with  natural  religion,  but  the  God  in  nature  must 
also  be  recognized  in  man,  though  this  will  not  be  till  the  God  in  nat¬ 
ure  has  been  apprehended.  The  development  of  nature  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind  are  mutually  symbolic  one  of  the  other,  and 
correspond  in  their  different  stages  to  the  various  stages  of  belief  in 
God,  through  which  mankind  and  the  individual  pass.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  human  soul  proceeds  according  to  the 
same  system  of  laws  as  the  development  of  the  organisms  of  nature — 
for  both  have  a  common  creator.  And  not  only  do  they  follow  the 
same  laws  of  development,  but  the  sequence  of  stages  is  the  same  in 
both  cases;  everything  ascends  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  The 
budding-season  of  spring  represents  childhood;  the  blossom-time  of 
summer,  youth  ;  the  fruits  of  harvest,  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  and 
the  decay  of  winter,  that  of  old  age.  Everywhere  in  the  world  of  nature 
we  find  analogies  to  the  life  of  the  human  soul.  All  natural  phenomena 
correspond  to  ideas,  incorporate  thoughts,  and  thus  receive  a  higher 
meaning ;  or  are  the  signs  of  spiritual  truths  to  which  they  give 
expression.  Thus  they  may  be  called  Symbols. 

The  profound  understanding  shown  by  Frdbel  of  the  path  which  ed¬ 
ucation  must  follow,  in  order,  in  this  aspect  also,  to  keep  in  relation  to 
human  nature,  will  be  more  closely  examined  later  on  in  this  work. 

UTTERANCES. 

The  utterances  of  all  children  are  the  same,  and  their  origin  is  the 
same,  for  they  are  based  on  inborn  natural  impulses.  But  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  nothing  without  an  object ;  all  instincts  which  have 
not  been  deflected  from  their  natural  direction  have  but  this  one  end  : 
to  further  the  development  of  the  organization  of  nature,  or  of  the 
human  individual. 

The  child  plays,  is  constrained  to  play,  in  order  to  develop  itself. 
Its  play  is  activity  intended  to  awaken,  strengthen,  and  form  its  powers 
and  talents,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  grown 
being.  In  like  manner  the  combined  activity  of  mankind — the  results 
of  which  appear  in  the  progressive  stages  of  civilization  in  the  past  and 
the  present — can  have  no  other  end  but  the  realization  of  perfected 
humanity  through  the  development  of  all  that  concerns  mankind,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  idea  of  humanity.  But  hu¬ 
manity  is  made  up  of  individual  men,  and  thus  it  follows  of  necessity. 
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that  the  life’s  aim  of  the  latter  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  they  are  members. 

No  one  thinks  of  denying  that  the  individual  plant,  or  the  individual 
animal,  develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  tribe.  And  it  is  only 
because  we  understand  how  the  development  of  the  tribe  and  family  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  proceeds  that  we  know  how  to  manage  the  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens.  According  to  the  various  modifications  of  this 
natural  method  of  treatment,  is  the  special,  individual  character  of  an¬ 
imals  stamped  on  them ;  and  this  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  house¬ 
dogs.  Amongst  the  same  tribe  of  dogs,  one  may  be  much  more  obedi¬ 
ent,  faithful  and  dependent,  or  more  vicious  and  faithless,  than  others. 

The  utterances  of  every  different  being  bear,  likewise,  the  stamp  of 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  instinctive,  involuntary  expressions  and  ac¬ 
tions,  which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  race,  must  serve  the 
natural  end  of  their  development. 

The  child  is  as  little  conscious  of  this  end  as  is  the  savage  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  the  uncultivated  grown  being,  but  both  *are  driven  and 
led  by  inward  impulses  and  outward  attractions  to  procure  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  needs,  first  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence, 
and  then  to  attain  the  highest  possible  state  of  well-being.  The  nec¬ 
essary  exertions  and  practices  to  this  end  are  the  means  of  their  culture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  mankind  teaches  us  how  the  bodily 
necessities,  food,  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement  weather,  danger,  etc., 
and  later  on  the  spiritual  needs,  social  intercourse,  desire  after  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  spurred  men  on  to  the  discovery  of  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  our  present  possessions  in  industry,  art,  and  science. 

Just  as  mankind  through  its  stage  of  unconsciousness  was  prepared 
for  a  succeeding  higher  stage  of  development  and  culture,  till  it  should 
attain  to  self-consciousness  and  knowledge  of  its  destiny,  so  does  the 
playful  activity  of  the  child  prepare  it  for  its  later  conscious  existence. 
But  this  end  will  only  be  accomplished  when  education  holds  out  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  and  groping  of  childhood  the  necessary  guidance,  and 
the  fit  material  to  work  on.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  Frbbel’s  Kinder¬ 
garten,  which  follows  out  in  miniature  the  chief  features  of  the  history 
of  human  culture,  places  in  the  way  of  children  similar  experiences,  and 
thus  prepares  them  for,  and  makes  them  capable  of,  understanding  the 
life  of  the  present  day,  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  past. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  by  the  following  of  the  history  of  culture 
we  do  not  mean  the  depiction  of  the  different  epochs  of  culture,  or  of 
the  nationalities  which  represent  them  (as  is  often  erroneously  thought), 
but  such  a  course  of  instructional  activity  as  shall  reproduce  in  minia¬ 
ture  in  the  work  of  the  child  the  progressive  development  of  the  race, 
as  manifested  in  the  work  of  mankind. 
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III.  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL — FROEBEl’s  THEORY. 

“  The  purpose  of  nature  is  development.  The  purpose  of  the  spiritual  world  is  cul¬ 
ture.  The  problem  of  this  world  is  an  educational  one,  the  solution  of  which  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  according  to  fixed  divine  laws.” 

Education  is  emancipation — the  setting  free  of  the  bound-up  forces 
of  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  inner  conditions  necessary  to  this  setting 
free  or  development  all  healthily-born  children  bring  -with  them  into 
the  world,  the  outer  ones  must  be  supplied  through  education. 

If  in  the  spring  the  hard  coverings  of  plants  are  to  burst  open  so  that 
the  buds  of  leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  set  free  and  sprout,  air  and  sun¬ 
light,  rain  and  dew  must  be  supplied  to  them.  The  inner  force  will  be 
sufficient  to  break  open  the  shells  if  the  outward  conditions  are  not 
wanting.  In  nature  every  necessity  or  want  meets  with  corresponding 
satisfaction,  and  this  without  conscious  will  or  exertion  according  to 
unchanging  law.s  and  principles.  The  course  of  the  sap  in  plants,  which 
ascends  and  descends  regularly  froni  the  root  to  the  blossom,  and  by  a 
continual  process  of  expansion  and  contraction  forms  the  leaf-buds,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  animal  and  human  organisms, 
starting  from  the  heart  and  returning  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  action  of 
the  ventricles,  exhibiting  in  like  manner  expansion  and  contraction. 

LAW  OF  DEVELOPilENT. 

Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  however  different  the  stages 
of  progress  may  be,  comes  under  one  universal  law,  and  development 
means  the  same  as  progress^  according  to  law, — systematic  going  on  from 
the  unformed  to  the  formed,  from  chaos  to  cosmos. 

And  as  does  the  physical  so  also  must  the  spiritual  development  pro¬ 
ceed  in  systematic  fashion,  or  education  would  be  impossible.  For 
what  we  call  education  is  influencing  the  development  of  the  child, 
guiding  and  regulating  it  as  well  in  its  spiritual  as  in  its  physical  as¬ 
pect.  But  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  people  maintain  that  dui'- 
ing  the  instinctive,  unconscious  period  of  a  child’s  life,  it  should  be  left 
to  follow  its  impulses  entirely,  and  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with  it 
systematically.  But,  as  the  soul  undoubtedly  begins  to  unfold  and  form 
itself  in  the  period  of  unconsciousness  in  the  same  systematic  manner 
as  in  later  periods,  any  such  assertion  must  be  erroneous  and  based  on 
false  premises.  Spiritual  development  must  proceed  in  as  regular  and 
systematic  a  course  as  organic  development,  seeing  that  the  physical 
organs  are  intended  to  correspond  as  implicitly  to  the  soul,  which  they 
serve,  as  cause  corresponds  to  effect.  Bsychology  has  determined  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  as  has  physiology  that  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  but  the  former  science  has  chiefly  concerned  itself 
with  the  already  more  or  less  formed  soul  of  the  adult,  which,  through 
self-will  and  voluntary  deflection  from  the  path  of  order,  is  always  to  a 
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certain  extent  the  slave  of  arbitrariness,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  in 
the  period  of  childhood  has  been  little  studied  or  observed. 

Frobel  used  constantly  to  say  when  lecturing  :  “  If  you  want  to  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  the  regular  working  of  nature  you  must  observe  the 
common  wild  plants,  many  of  which  are  designated  as  weeds  :  it  is  seen 
more  clearly  in  these  than  in  the  complexity  of  cultivated  plants.” 
For  this  purpose  he  grew  different  species  of  wild  plants  in  pots. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  human  plant.  The  young  child’s  soul, 
while  yet  in  its  primitive  and  instinctive  stage,  without  forethought 
and  without  artificiality,  exhibits  to  the  really  seeing  and  understand¬ 
ing  observer  the  systematic  regularity,  the  logic  of  nature’s  dealings  in 
her  development  process,  spite  of  the  variety  of  individual  endowment. 

In  the  foregoing  essay  we  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  in  the  “  utterances”  of  child-nature,  that  which  sets 
the  stamp  of  the  race  on  each  individual.  Through  these  utterances, 
in  so  far  as  they  repeat  themselves  in  each  individual  and  may  conse¬ 
quently  be  reduced  to  a  law,  we  arrive  at  the  key-note  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  order  of  child  development. 

CORRESPONDENCES.— -INDIVIDUAL — THE  RACE. 

Frobel  says :  “  There  is  continuous  connection  in  the  spiritual  life  as 
a  whole,  as  there  is  universal  harmony  in  nature.”  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  otherwise :  the  eternal  law  of  order,  which  reigns  throughout 
the  universe,  must  also  determine  the  development  of  the,  human  soul. 
But  the  educator  who  would  supply  the  human  bud  in  right  manner 
with  light  and  warmth,  rain  and  dew,  and  so  induce  it  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  fettered  condition,  and  through  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
slumbering  forces  to  blossom  into  worthy  life,  must  not  only  understand 
the  law  but  must  also  possess  the  means  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  law :  i.  e.,  his  method  of  education  must  follow  the  same  systematic 
plan  as  nature  does,  and  the  outward  practical  means  must  correspond. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  instruction  is  only  worthy  of  the 
name  when  it  is  methodical.  Instruction  of  such  kind  is  a  branch  of 
education :  but  branch  and  stem  spring  from  the  same  root.  Flowever 
much  may  have  been  done,  from  the  days  of  antiquity  up  to  the  present 
day,  to  improve  educational  and  instructional  systems,  and  to  adapt 
them  more  closely  to  the  natural  process  of  development,  and  thus  at¬ 
tain  the  result  aimed  Sit— knowledge — in  the  best  and  quickest  manner, 
the  laws  of  development  of  the  infant  mind  are,  nevertheless,  still  veiled 
in  obscurity.  No  infallible  chart  has  yet  been  found,  which,  as  the 
magnet  to  the  mariner,  will  show  the  educator  invariably  the  right 
direction  to  steer  in,  spite  of  all  ebbs  and  flows,  spite  of  all  the  thousand 
different  courses  that  each  vessel,  each  character,  according  to  its  indi¬ 
vidual  destination,  has  to  strike  into.  But  so  long  as  some  such  fixed 
method  of  education  remains  undiscovered,  so  long  will  even  the  best 
education  be  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  work. 
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It  was  also  Pestalozzi’s  chief  endeavor  to  discover  and  apply  that 
which  he  called  “  the  principle  of  the  organic,”  and  to  him,  and  his  ed¬ 
ucational  forerunners,  are  we  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  child  development,  and  for  the  means  by  which  education  and 
instruction  have  been  more  systematically  organized.  Without  their 
preliminary  efforts  Frdbel  might  not,  perhaps,  have  discovered  the 
method  whereby  he  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  them,  and  brought 
their,  and  more  especially  Pestalozzi’s,  practical  endeavors  to  comple¬ 
tion.  In  like  manner  will  Frobel’s  successors  be  called  on  to  develop 
further  what  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Frdbel  says :  “  As  motion  in  the  universe 
depends  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  do  movements  in  the  life  of  hu¬ 
manity  depend  on  the  law  of  unity  of  life.” — And  further :  “  As  the  laws 
of  the  fruit  are  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  flower,  and  the  laws  of 
the  flower  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  bud,  and  the  laws  of  the  bud, 
flower,  and  fruit,  are  at  the  same  time  one  with  the  laws  of  the  whole 
tree  or  plant ;  so  are  the  laws  of  the  development  of  spiritual  life  higher 
outcomes,  or  developments,  of  the  laws  of  the  solar  and  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe.  Were  this  not  the  case  man  could  not  understand 
the  latter,  for  he  can  only  understand  that  which  is  homogeneous  to 
him.  And,  according  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  development  of  life,  in 
the  region  of  the  spiritual,  must  be  apprehended,  demonstrated,  and 
built  upon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  to  point  out  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  laws,  as  one  stage  of  progressive  human  cultivation.” 

Frobel’s  aim  and  efforts  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  thus  :  he  was 
striving  to  hit  on  a  regular  course  or  method  of  education,  corresponding 
to  the  method  of  instruction  long  ago  established  by  pedagogic  science. 

Education  Includes  Character. 

As  instruction  aims  before  all  things  at  imparting  knowledge,  so  ed¬ 
ucation  has  for  its  chief  object  moral  culture,  the  formation  of  the 
character ;  and  for  this  end  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  individual  movement,  room  for  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonality.  It  may  be  asked  :  “  How  can  there  be  one  law  for  all  and 
everything?  ”  But  does  not  the  infinite  variety  of  creation  rest  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator  ?  Are  not  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  are  they  thereby 
hindered  from  the  development  of  the  greatest  individuality  ?  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  each  heavenly  body  differs  from  another  both  in  its 
organisms  and  its  productions.  We  see  trees  and  plants  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  thriving  in  the  same  forests,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  each  individual  growth  assimilating  to  itself  those 
outward  influences  only  which  befit  its  special  nature.  So  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  child  will  only  absorb  into  itself  out  of  that  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  it,  whatever  corresponds  to  its  special  wants  and  endowments. 
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And  as  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  all  movement  in  space 
that  the  free  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  possible,  and  that  dis¬ 
turbing  collisions  are  avoided,  so  in  the  child’s  nursery,  as  in  the  state, 
it  is  through  systematic  government  alone  that  freedom  is  attained — 
freedom  of  the  individual  through  the  freedom  of  all. 

That  education  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  nature  is 
granted  by  nearly  all  educationalists,  at  any  rate  by  those  of  modern 
times,  as  one  of  its  first  requisites.  And  what  is  according  to  nature 
is  according  to  law. 

Now  it  is  both  according  to  law  and  to  nature,  that  the  progressive 
development — of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  mankind — should  require 
at  each  new  stage,  new  conditions,  and  new  modes  of  assistance.  The 
bell-glass  which  protects  the  germinating  plant  will  not  cover  the  full- 
grown  tree,  and  the  man  cannot  wear  the  clothes  which  fitted  him  in 
his  childhood.  The  conditions  of  life  change  and  become  higher  in 
every  new  epoch  and  generation,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
education  should  make  higher  and  more  comprehensive  demands  on  us 
than  on  the  generations  before  us. 

Amongst  our  Germanic  forefathers,  who  lived  in  their  forests  clothed 
in  bear  skins,  the  standard  of  their  children’s  education  was :  for  the 
boys,  that  they  should  learn  the  use  of  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  to 
mount  a  horse  in  the  battle  or  the  chase,  that  they  should  know  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  tribe,  and  the  customs  of  the  service  of  the 
gods ;  for  the  girls,  that  with  womanly  chastity  they  should  combine 
skill  in  cooking,  spinning,  and  housekeeping.  But  this  standard  no 
longer  satisfied  the  succeeding  age  of  chivalry.  And  the  culture  of 
knights  and  their  womankind  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  day, 
because  the  general  conditions  of  life  have  become  different. 

And  with  these  changes  of  conditions  the  nature  of  man,  physical 
and  spiritual,  changes  also.  Not  of  course  in  its  essential  features;  not 
in  the  shape  and  conformation  of  his  body ;  nor  altogether  in  his  im¬ 
pulses,  passions,  and  inclinations,  or  in  his  processes  of  thinking,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  willing.  Man  has  at  all  times  one  head,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet ;  at  all  times  he  suffers  and  enjoys,  according  to  the  impressions 
produced  on  him ;  thinks  and  endeavors  in  human  fashion.  But  are 
not  the  barbarian  and  the  cultivated  human  being  just  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  one  another  by  their  outward  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanor  as  by  their  inclinations  and  endeavors,  their  thinking  and 
willing  ?  The  physical  development  of  the  working-classes  is  so  uni-, 
versally  influenced  by  their  mode  of  life  that  in  them  the  bones  and 
muscles  preponderate ;  whereas  in  those  who  lead  a  more  intellectual 
life  the  nervous  system  dominates.  The  organization  of  the  head  of  a 
thinker  differs  in  an  important  manner  both  from  that  of  a  savage  and 
from  that  of  a  manual  laborer.  This  difference  is  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity  ;  it  is  not  only  physically  that  children  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
parents,  they  also  inherit  from  them  mental  dispositions.  The  child  of 
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the  Hottentot  will  be  born  with  different  dispositions  from  that  of  the 
cultivated  European,  and  the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  one 
of  the  barbaric  age,  because  the  progress  of  the  race  must  also  express 
itself  in  the  individual. 

In  plants  and  animals  we  see  the  influence  of  cultivation  very  plainly. 
Tlie  wild  yellow  root,  or  carrot,  must  for  instance  go  through  twenty 
generations  of  culture  before  it  becomes  eatable ;  and  after  only  five 
generations  of  neglect  it  wiU  again  revert  to  its  wild  condition.  The 
horse  breeder  knows  that  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race  is  itself  noble, 
and  therefore  requires  higher  care  than  that  of  a  lower  race.  Manifold 
experience  teaches  how  diflBcult  it  often  is  to  educate  the  child  of  un¬ 
couth  parents  and  ancestors — though  not  necessarily  of  savage  ones — 
for  a  life  of  refined  cultivation. 

It  lies  still  before  the  explorers  in  the  science  of  humanity  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  more  exactly  the  powerful  influences  of  mental  culture 
on  the  bodily  and  mental  organism,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
higher  the  culture  of  a  nation  has  risen,  so  much  the  higher  endow¬ 
ments  will  its  children  bi’ing  with  them  into  the  world. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  continual  reconstruction 
of  educational  systems,  as  of  all  other  things,  and  •«’ill  any  persist  in 
maintaining  that,  what  of  old  was  good  enough  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  mankind  is  also  sufficient  now-a-days?  To  each  age,  how¬ 
ever,  belongs  a  special  virtue,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  commonly 
overlooked  by  the  reformers  of  the  directly  succeeding  age.  However 
much  we  may  be  justified  in  claiming  for  our  own  age  great  advance 
in  all  school  and  instructional  arrangements,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  generation  excelled  us  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
education.  Cultivation  of  character,  moral  earnestness  and  religion — 
the  foundation  of  all  education — were  prevalent  in  far  higher  measure. 
The  care  and  attention  which  the  ancient  Greeks  bestowed  in  training 
the  body  for  strength,  skill  and  beauty,  are  also  equally  wanting  in  our 
day.  Fm’thermore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ruling  tendency  of  ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  present  day  has  resulted  in  a  one-sided  development  of 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  stupefpng  system  of  overcramming  for 
which  our  rising  generation  is  remarkable. 

Can  any  one,  moreover,  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  black  shadows 
looming  in  the  pathway  of  the  present  generation,  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  the  warning-cry  of  manifold  misery  resounding  on  all  sides.  The 
blame  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  must  undoubtedly  be  partly 
attributed  to  faulty  education.  The  characteristic  featm’es  of  om'  age 
are : — Knowledge  without  practice  ;  practice  without  the  stamp  of  indi¬ 
viduality;  thought  precociously  developed  before  fancy  and  feeling, 
like  to  bud  and  blossom,  have  matured  the  fruit ;  insight  without  power 
of  action  ;  the  capacity  for  ruling  matter  degraded  to  the  service  of  the 
material  nature  ;  no  reverence  for  the  all-permeating  spirit  of  God,  no 
belief  in  its  eternal  working — human  intellect  regarded  as  the  highest 
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court  of  appeal.  The  childlike  simplicity  which  surrenders  itself  to  a 
higher  and  an'  invisible  power  is  now  almost  unknown,  for  its  source  in 
the  original  unsullied  nature  of  childhood  becomes  early  corrupted,  and 
education  directs  the  mind  only  to  outward  things ;  learning  has  come 
to  be  little  more  than  acceptance  of  what  is  imparted,  leaving  no  room 
for  any  original  material  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  stifling  the  innate 
faculties.  On  all  sides  there  is  a  crying  out  for  new  rights,  without 
any  regard  ibr  the  idea  of  duty.  Well  does  a  modern  poet  lament : 

*  “  In  sadness  I  gaze  on  mankind  of  to-day. 

Who  of  premature  culture  the  penalty  t^ste  ; 

To  doubt  and  to  learning  a  too-early  prey, 

They  look  forth  on  a  future  of  darkness  or  waste.” 

.  And  because  this  is  the  case  we  see  everywhere  restlessness,  discon¬ 
tent,  a  piteous  seeking  for  unattained  happiness — a  deep  vein  of  sad¬ 
ness  runs  through  modern  society,  in  whose  very  strains  of  joy  tones  of 
sorrow  mingle,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  wanton  pleasure-seeking, 
longs  with  wailings  and  yearnings  after  the  forfeited  higher  good  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  ideal  cravings  of  the  soul.  The  world  waits  as  for 
a  magic  spell,  for  a  new  generation,  fashioned  for  a  new  world,  capable 
of  the  deeds  which  that  new  world  demands,  open  to  new  truths— -who 
shall  usher  it  in  ? 

Every  penetrating  reform,  in  whatsoever  field  it  may  be  attempted, 
requires  a  new  truth,  a  new  idea  of  genius  for  its  foundation.  But  such 
an  idea  will  seldom  seem  new  in  its  entirety;  the  pages  of  history  will 
almost  certainly  prove  that  the  same  idea  has  already  been  expressed, 
though  in  a  different  setting,  by  former  thinkers,  and  that,  constantly 
recurring,  it  has  gained  a  standing  in  different  epochs.  And  whenever 
this  is  the  case  there  must  be  something  important  in  question  which 
has  not  hitherto  attained  to  full  development.  Often  it  is  only  a  lucky 
hit  that  is  needed  to  convert  into  reality  an  idea  that  has  long  been  in 
preparation. 

Whether  it  has  happened  to  Frobel  by  a  like  lucky  hit  to  give  a  new 
basis  to  education,  experience  and  the  application  and  carrying  out  of 
his  method  must  show.  A  written  exposition  can  do  no  more  than 
represent  the  matter  in  its  general  outlines,  and  thus  awaken  the  de¬ 
sire  to  understand  it  better,  and  to  test  its  merits  by  application. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  difficult  tasks  is  without  doubt  to  give  a 
universally  enlightening  definition  to  a  new  truth — great  or  small — for 
new  truths  always  lie  outside  the  general  mental  horizon.  Even  Frobel 
himself,  therefore,  has  had  little  success  in  describing  his  educational 
theory  in  its  full  compass,  and  he  is,  pes’haps,  even  more  justified  than 
Hegel  and  other  thinkers  in  complaining  that  he  has  not  been  under¬ 
stood.  F ar  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  here  to  expound  this  idea  in  its 

*  “  In  Trauern  blick’  ichhin  atif  das  Gescblecht  von  heute, 

Wie  es  die  kunstlicb-friihe  Reife  biisst ; 
rriib.  schon  des  Zweifels,  der  Erkenntniss  Beute, 

In  eine  Zukunft  schaut,  die  dunkel  Oder  wiist.” 
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whole  breadth  and  depth — we  would  only  attempt  by  means  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  statements  to  open  up  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  it : 

The  process  of  spiritual  development  goes  on  according  to  fixed  laics. 

These  laws  correspond  to  the  general  laws  which  reign  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse,  hat  are  at  the  same  time  higher,  because  suited  to  a  higher  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  system  of  laws  must  he  able  to  he  traced  hack  to  a  fundamental  law, 
however  much  the  latter  may  vary  in  its  formulae. 

Frbbel  calls  it :  “  The  law  of  opposites  and  their  reconciliation,”  or 

“the  law  or  BALANCE.” 

There  is  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  which  this  law  does  not 
apply,  for  everything  consists  of  related  opposites  :  a  proposition  always 
implies  the  counter  proposition— the  existence  of  God  presupposes  that 
of  the  world,  that  of  the  world  presupposes  that  of  God ;  man,  as  a  be_ 
ing  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  links  together  nature — or  uncon¬ 
scious  existence,  with  God^ — absolute  conscious  existence.  The  inward 
and  outward  aspects  of  things  are  opposites,  which  the  thing  itself  con¬ 
nects  together.  This  universal  law  manifests  itself  in  nature  in  the 
interchange  of  matter.  Every  organism  possesses  the  property  of  giv¬ 
ing  out  on  the  one  hand  of  its  own  substance,  and  taking  in  on  the 
other  what  has  emanated  from  other  organisms.  And  these  opposites 
of  giving  out  and  taking  in  are  connected  by  assimilation  and  appro¬ 
priation — a  process  which  varies  in  each  different  organism.  It  is  by 
interchange  of  this  sort  that  the  physical  world  is  kept  in  continual 
balance,  and  connection  of  all  its  parts. 

In  the  intellectual  world  this  law  manifests  itself  in  a  similar,  or  at 
least  an  analogous,  manner.  Mental  development  is  also  exchange — a 
mental  interchange  of  matter.  The  soul  takes  in  from  outside,  through 
the  senses,  a  stock  of  impressions  and  images,  which  by  an  inward 
process  it  converts  into  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  gives  out  again 
to  the  world  as  words  and  actions.  Without  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  other  minds,  man  would  never  learn  to  think.  The 
process  of  thinking  is  impossible  without  comparison,  and  in  order  to 
compare  there  must  be  variety  at  hand  ;  but  the  most  distinct  difference 
constitutes  only  relative  opposites  (absolute  opposites  do  not  exist), 
which  are  blended  together  by  means  of  concomitant  similarities. 
Therefore,  thought  is  also  the  connection  of  opposites. 

This  long  recognized  law  which,  whether  in  the  centrifugal  and  cen¬ 
tripetal  forces  that  rule  throughout  the  cosmic  universe,  or  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  or  expiration  of  the  lungs,  or  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  sap  of  plants,  etc.,  has  established  itself  as  the  law  of  all  life, 
growth,  and  being — this  law  Frbbel  applies  to  education.  For,  he 
argues,  if  this  law  guides  the  process  of  spiritual  development  in  early 
childhood,  that  is,  in  the  period  of  n on-deliberate  action,  educators  must 
regard  it  as  the  law  of  nature  for  the  human  mind  if  they  are  to  pro- 
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ceed  according  to  nature  (^Natur-gemdss*')  and  they  must  apply  this  law 
in  their  method,  and  above  all  lead  children  to  apply  it  themselves  in 
whatever  they  do ;  and  this  from  the  beginning  of  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  stage  of  unconscious  existence,  which  is  the  germ  of  all 
others.  In  this  way  the  human  mind  will  be  trained  to  render  to  itself 
an  ever  clearer  and  clearer  account  of  the  laws  of  its  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing,  while  an  opposite  method  of  education  w'ould  more  or  less  hinder 
the  mind  from  attaining  the  power  of  clear  thought. 

For  instance,  a  child  directly  it  is  born  begins  to  take  in  through  its 
senses  impressions  from  outside.  It  perceives  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness  ;  it  arrives  gradually  at  distinguishing  between  hard  and  soft, 
solid  and  fluid,  near  and  distant,  etc.  These  are  all  so  many  kinds  of 
opposites.  As  long  as  this  perceptive  faculty  is  but  feebly  developed,  it 
will  not  easily  distinguish  slight  degrees  of  difference,  as,  for  instance, 
a  hard  material  from  one  only  a  little  less  hard,  a  near  object  from  one 
a  very  little  farther,  and  so  forth.  The  more  marked  the  contrast  in 
the  qualities  of  different  objects  (for  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  form  opposites,  but  their  qualities)  the  more  easily  will  they  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Now  to  be  able  to  distinguish  is  the 
first  step  towards  understanding.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  self-evident  that 
this  process  will  be  facilitated  if  the  objects  with  which  the  child  is  to 
occupy  itself  are  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  opposites  ?  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  size  of  things,  let  two 
objects,  relatively  great  and  little,  be  given  to  it,  or  for  distinction  of 
color  two  contrasting  colors,  and  so  forth. 

In  Frobel’s  “second  gift,”  for  instance,  the  sphere  (a  single  surface 
without  edges  and  corners)  and  the  cube  (many  surfaces,  edges,  and 
corners)  form  opposites  which  the  cylinder  (containing  both  a  round 
surface  like  the  sphere,  and  flat  surfaces  and  edges  like  the  cube) 
combines  in  its  form,  thus  connecting  two  opposites. 

Through  these  shapes,  and  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  child 
receives  impressions,  nothing  more.  But  out  of  these  impressions, 
feeling  and  willing  arise,  and  later  on  understanding  and  thinking,  and 
it  is  because  all  later  development  depends  on  them  that  early  im¬ 
pressions  are  so  important. 

As  God  the  Creator  has  everywhere  in  creation  placed  opposites  side 
by  side  in  order  to  work  out  harmony,  so  must  man  proceed  in  like 
fashion,  in  all  Tiis  works,  if  he  is  to' produce  harmony.  All  art  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  contrasts.  The  musician  in  the  trichord  connects 
together  two  discordant  tones ;  the  artist  in  his  pictures  blends  light 
and  shade,  dark  tints  and  bright  ones,  by  means  of  middle  tints,  etc. 

The  child,  too,  in  the  Kindergarten,  plaits  and  twists  in  like  manner ; 
lays  one  little  stick  horizontally,  another  perpendicularly,  and  a  third 

*  The  word  Natur-gemdss  (according  to  nature)  must  never  be  understood  to  refer 
to  nature  in  its  distorted,  corrupted  condition,  in  which  sense  the  word  natural  is 
often  used. — Note  by  the  Author. 
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half  horizontally,  half  perpendicularly,  in  order  by  means  of  the  slant¬ 
ing  line  to  connect  together  the  two  others. 

And,  whilst  the  child  is  applying  this  simple  law  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  its  occupation,  it  is  being  led  on  to  creativeness,  which 
means,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  out  of  given  materials  to  form 
new  combinations.  Without  law  or  rule,  i.  e.,  method,  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  all  work,  whether  industrial  or 
artistic,  must  be  at  bottom  systematic. 

If  the  child  in  all  its  little  productions,  even  those  of  its  play,  has 
persistently  applied  this  principle  of  its  own  mental  development,  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  that  by  this  simple 
means  it  could  produce  the  most  manifold  shapes,  figures,  etc.,  far  more 
will  have  been  done  for  its  general  development,  than  if  it  had  been  at 
once  prepared  for  all  the  various  branches  of  school  instruction.  Ar¬ 
rangement,  distribution,  classification,  without  which  no  instruction 
can  be  carried  on,  and  clear  thought  is  impossible,  will  have  become 
habits  of  his  life,  and  will  bring  to  him  clearness  of  feeling,  will  and 
thought,  the  only  certain  foundations  of  culture. 

froebel’s  theory  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  we  find  the  first  general  educational 
requisites  to  be : 

Assistance  of  spontaneous  development  which  shall  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature ; 

Considerations  for  the  outward  conditions  of  life  of  each  epoch,  and 
for  each  personality ; 

Understanding  and  application  of  the  universal  laws  of  spiritual 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  special  service  rendered  by  Frbbel,  let  me  here 
repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Frobel  has  discovered  the 
method  and  practical  means  of  disciplining,  or  of  developing,  body,  soul 
and  mind,  will,  feeling  and  understanding  according  to  the  systematic 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  positive  and  individual  portion  of 
it,  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Frobel’s  method  stand  out  mark¬ 
edly,  and  at  once  do  away  with  any  idea  of  its  being  pedantic  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  in  opposition  to  the  natural  free  development  of  the  child. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  smallest  practical  discovery  which  shall 
turn  our  educational  system  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  human  nature,  and  of  modern  times,  is  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance,  and  must  contribute  towards  facilitating  and  expediting  the  great 
reformatory  process  of  our  age.  Though  education  cannot  do  all  that 
is  needed  in  this  respect,  it  can  do  a  great  deal. 
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IV.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

“  The  renovation  of  society  depends  on  its  moral  reform,  and  this  again  chiefly  on 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  education.  But  the  results  of  education  depend  on  its 
first  commencements,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  women.” 

“  Poor  humanity  1  ”  exclaims  Madame  de  Stael  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  manifold  miseries  of  mankind.  With  much  more  truth  might  one 
exclaim ;  “  Poor  childhood !  ”  for  in  childhood,  and  its  perverted  man¬ 
agement,  lies  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  this  misery.  Adult  man¬ 
kind  has  weapons  wherewith  to  repel  the  assaults  of  temptation  and 
trouble ;  helpless  childhood  is  exposed  without  power  of  resistance  to 
the  evils  of  mismanagement  and  neglect,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
human  beings  find  themselves  beginning  the  battle  of  life  already 
maimed  by  thousands  of  wounds.  If  only  the  human  soul  were  better 
guarded  and  fostered  in  its  infancy,  how  many  fewer  despairing  men 
and  women  should  we  see  ! 

How  much  has  there  not  been  said  and  written — before  and  after 
Pestalozzi’s  “  Book  for  Mothers  ”■ — on  the  importance  of  first-  impres¬ 
sions,  and  yet  what  boundless  neglect  do  we  see  of  this  first  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  soul !  If  a  tender  young  leaf  be  pricked  in 
spring-time  with  the  finest  needle  it  will  show  a  scar  of  continually 
increasing  size  till  it  withers  in  the  autumn ;  how  many  such  needle- 
pricks  does  not  the  young  child-soul  receive — and  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  many  scars,  bad  habits,  faults  and  vices  ?  Is  there  a  single  human 
being  who  has  not  to  bear  the  weight — often  a  very  heavy  one— -of  the 
consequences  of  some  neglect  in  childhood  ?  For  each  one  of  us  the 
roots  of  our  being  are  planted  in  our  childhood,  and  as  are  the  roots  so 
will  be  the  tree.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike,  if  they  could  see  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  their  existence,  would  be  able  to  trace  back 
their  good  deeds  and  their  evil  ones,  in  their  latest  ramifications,  to  the 
seeds  sown  in  infancy.  It  is  true  that  the  origin,  both  of  physical  and 
moral  diseases,  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  innate  dispositions  which 
are  the  heritage  of  parents  and  ancestors,  but  it  depends  upon  early 
care  and  training  whether  these  dispositions  be  developed  or  suppressed. 
Every  single  evil  tendency  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  degree. 

Nearly  all  mothers,  and  especially  young  ones,  think  that  their  chil¬ 
dren,  so  softly  cradled  in  the  lap  of  love,  are  in  no  way  to  be  pitied, 
that  they  are  protected  from  all  moral  hurt,  as  from  every  breath  of 
cold  air.  And  yet  how  much  harm  is  done  both  to  their  bodies  and 

souls  by  this  very  mother-love  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  knowledge. 

♦ 

ERRORS  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  young  mother,  in  any  class  of  society,  enter 
on  her  educational  oflice  fully  prepared  for  it,  even  let  us  say  so  far  as 
the  management  of  health  is  concerned  ?  And  even  if  she  herself  be 
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thoroughly  fitted  for  her  work,  can  she  prevent  nurses,  and  nursery¬ 
maids,  or  whoever  else  may  assist  her  in  it,  from  committing  a  hundred 
errors  ?  Why  is  it  that  more  than  half  of  mankind  die  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  of  these  again  the  greater  number  in  the  first  three 
years  ?  How  few  children  of  all  ages  are  really  blooming  and  healthy- 
looking,  especially  in  large  towns.  The  little  pale  faces  are  a  heavy 
reproach  to  parents  and  nurses,  and  little  do  these  thoughtless  mothers 
consider  what  a  terrible  responsibility  they  have  undertaken  in  view  of 
the  well-being  of  humanity. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  child  who  can  scarcely  hold  up  its  great  heavy 
head.  When  the  mother  was  at  her  balls  the  nurse  used  to  give  it  de¬ 
coctions  of  milk  and  poppy-heads,  so  that  whilst  it  was  sleeping  soundly 
she  might  keep  a  rendezvous.  The  water  in  the  little  one’s  head  dooms 
it  to  an  early  death,  or — still  worse — to  idiocy  for  life  !  There  again 
is  one  whose  tottering,  uncertain  gait  tells  of  bandy  legs.  Born  with  a 
scrofulous  tendency,  it  was  set  too  early  on  the  weak  limbs  which  were 
not  able  to  support  it.  In  the  thick  waist  and  pale  face  of  another 
child  are  seen  the  results  of  over-feeding,  the  work,  perhaps,  of  a  good- 
natured  nursery-maid  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  her  coffee,  coarse 
bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  her  young  charge.  Inflammation  of  the  chest, 
brought  on  during  the  first  m.onths  of  its  life  by  a  draught  when  it  was 
being  washed,  has  developed  in  another  child  the  seeds  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Who  could  enumerate  all  the  seemingly  trifling  causes  which, 
followed  up  by  later  injurious  influences,  destroy  the  health  of  millions? 
And  in  depriving  a  child  of  health  w^e  deprive  it  also  of  the  power  to 
work  and  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world.  A  sickly  child  is  always,  and 
indeed  must  be,  a  coddled  and  a  spoilt  one,  and  grows  up  into  a  man 
of  ill-health,  unable  properly  to  maintain  his  family,  or  a  suffering 
housewife  and  mother  who  cannot  fulfill  her  duties. 

Errors  in  Moral  Training. 

But  the  first  pernicious  moral  influences  work  almost  more  terribly. 
The  apparent  passiveness  of  the  young  being  easily  deceives  its  elders 
as  to  its  really  too  ready  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions.  The 
helpless  infant  is  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  disorder,  insobriety,  vul¬ 
garity  or  ugliness  of  surroundings,  while  all  the  time  the  impressions 
are  being  received  which  will  determine  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  grown  man  or  woman  will  look  out  later  on  the  world. 

Each  one  of  us  is  the  offspring  of  his  age  and  his  nation.  This  means 
to  say :  each  one  bears  the  stamp  of  those  characteristics  of  his  age  and 
nation  amongst  which  he  is  born  :  and  each  one  reflects  the  influences 
of  his  immediate  and  more  distant  surroundings.  In  this  respect  too 
each  one  is  the  offspring  of  his  family,  of  his  mother,  his  nurse,  his 
nursery,  his  playfellows,  etc.,  for  it  is  in  these  that  his  century  and  his 
nation  are  first  represented  to  him.  The  special  stamp  of  individuality 
which  his  body  and  soul  will  bear  in  later  life  will  be  traceable  to  these 
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first  impressions  which  influenced  the  inborn  dispositions  like  rain  or 
sunshine.  The  boy  who  has  been  reared  in  the  turmoil  of  camp-life  will 
bear  a  different  stamp  of  character  from  one  who  has  grown  up  in  peace¬ 
ful  quiet  amongst  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  The  Spartans  and  Athenians 
grew  up  in  the  self-same  country,  under  the  same  sky— but  how  differ¬ 
ently  did  culture  and  morals  color  their  national  characters.  Culture 
and  morals  are  the  result  of  education — of  that  which  is  bestowed  as 
well  as  of  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

There  are  certainly  few  errors  which  have  had  such  a  pernicious  and 
hampering  effect  on  the  development  of  good  in  humanity  as  the  one 
which  treats  children  in  their  earliest  childhood  merely  as  physical  be¬ 
ings,  and  regards  the  soul  at  this  period  as  wholly  unsusceptible  and 
without  requirements.  The  soul,  which  makes  its  existence  unmistak¬ 
ably  known  later,  must  have  grown  out  of  a  former  if  only  a  dormant 
state,  in  which  state  it  must  have  acquired  the  strength  to  manifest 
itself  at  last  openly.  The  soul  then  exists  as  such  already  in  infancy. 
But  in  what  manner  does  it  arrive  at  its  later  development  ?  It  can 
only  be  through  impressions  received  from  outside,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  surroundings.  Body  and  soul  at  the  beginning  of  life  may 
be  said  to  be  one,  and  bodily  desires  and  needs  are  seemingly  all  that 
express  themselves.  But  the  foundation  of  these  bodily  desires  is  a 
spiritual  one.  The  organs  must  first  be  strengthened  before  the  soul 
can  make  use  of  them,  but  simultaneously  with  their  development  the 
soul  itself  grows,  and  according  to  the  form  which  these  organs,  whether 
limbs  or  senses,  take  will  be  in  great  measure  the  spiritual  stamp. 
Every  physical  impression  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  one,  and  all 
the  more  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  youth  and  want  of  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  being  in  question.  The  reason  why  children  so  easily  con¬ 
tract  the  mien,  gestures,  and  habits  of  their  surroundings  is  that  they 
have  no  power  of  resistance — everything  outside  them  is  stronger  than, 
themselves,  and  they  have  to  borrow  from  all  outward  influences  for 
their  own  growth.  Hence  they  are  good,  cheerful  and  contented,  or 
bad,  morose  and  discontented,  just  according  to  their  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  instance,  to  imagine  that  the  vulgar,  unre¬ 
fined  manners  of  servants  have  no  effect  on  children  in  their  first  two 
or  three  years,  or  even  in  their  first  months.  It  is  evident  that  a  child 
grows  like  its  nurse  from  the  fact  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
catches  her  expressions.  The  foundations  of  the  strongest  passions,  fail¬ 
ings  and  vices  may  be  laid  when  the  human  being  is  in  its  earliest  stage, 
a  mere  infant  in  arms.  To  have  been  in  infancy  witness  of  improper 
behavior  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  lust.  Anger  and  lying  most 
children  learn  from  the  servants  of  the  house — if  not  from  their  par¬ 
ents  !  Picking  leads  to  stealing.  Many  a  promising  lad  has  been  led 
on  to  deceit  and  theft  from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  mother  was 
wanting  in  order  and  management,  and  unable  to  teach  him  either  by 
example  or  guidance  ;  or  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  wishes 
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of  her  child  he  did  not  learn  to  bear  contradiction  in  childhood,  and  in 
after  years  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  it. 

Many  a  conscientious  mother  will  doubtless  smile  to  herself  and 
think :  I  am  not  guilty  of  these  sins.  I  wash  and  drefes  my  child  my¬ 
self,  or  am  present  while  it  is  being  done ;  I  have  good  nurses  to  look 
after  it ;  I  feed  it  myself ;  I  play  and  talk  with  it  to  develop  its  little 
mind ;  I  do  not  let  it  associate  with  vulgar  people,  and  so  forth.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  conscientious  and  cultivated 
mother — a  little  girl  of  six  years  old — who  was  assaulted  by  a  soldier, 
in  a  public  park,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  improper  manner,  because  it 
hindered  his  tete-a-tete  with  the  nurse.  And  every  glance  into  the  world 
reveals  such-like  hideous  pictures.  They  show  that  even  the  best  of 
mothers  cannot  be  too  careful,  can  never  be  over  rich  in  precautions, 
and  that  they  all  need  preparation  for  their  calling. 

Neglect  of  the  Intellect. 

No  less  sure  in  its  vengeance  is  the  early  neglect  of  the  intellect. 
What  a  multitude  of  “  confused  heads  ”  does  one  see  in  our  days,  per¬ 
sons  incapable  of  mastering  the  wealth  of  ideas  of  the  present  day. 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  meaiiingless^ 
playthings  heaped  together  without  the  slightest  order,  with  which  the- 
year-old  child  is  set  to  amuse  itself.  For  inward  clearness  proceeds 
from  outward  order.  As  soon  could  the  eyes  of  a  grown  person  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  innumerable  objects  of  an  industrial  exhibition, 
as  the  young  uncultivated  eye  of  an  infant  distinguish  from  one  another 
the  shapeless,  generally  broken  objects,  through  which  it  has  to  acquire 
its  first  knowledge.  Yes,  knowledge!  For  can  the  child  understand 
anything  else  before  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  learned  to  know  form, 
color,  material,  size,  number,  etc. — that  is  to  say  the  qualities  of  things  ? 
But  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  begins  partly  in  the  earliest  years,  as 
the  child  itself  plainly  manifests  ;  it  would  not  otherwise  crow  with  de¬ 
light  when  its  hat  and  cloak  are  produced  to  take  it  out  of  doors,  or  cry 
when  the  sight  of  bath  and  towel  indicate  to  it  preparations  for  washing. 

No  one  w'ould  dream  of  expecting  a  child  of  six  or  seve-n  years  old, 
because  it  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials, — paper,  ink, 
books,  etc.,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  by  itself  without  instruction,  and 
how  should  an  infant,  up  to  its  third  year,  learn  without  assistance  to 
distinguish  all  the  many  different  things  which  surround  it,  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  clear  manner  which  is  necessary  to  develop  in  it  clear 
perception  ?  Without  the  proper  materials  and  without  help,  it  will 
also  learn  badly  what  it  has  to  know  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  later 
school  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  senses  that  the  young  being  takes  in  the  first  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  faintly  glimmering  spark  of  the  soul. 

As  physical  nourishment,  and  especially  that  given  in  early  years,  is 

by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  body,. 
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SO  it  cannot  be  considered  immaterial  what  kind  of  spiritual  food  is 
afforded  at  this  early  period.  The  development  of  the  soul  does  not 
depend  merely  on  the  fact  of  the  limbs,  senses,  and  organs,  being 
formed — it  depends  also  on  how  they  are  formed. 

As  eagerly  as  the  babe  at  the  breast  sucks  in  its  mother’s  milk,  so  do 
the  senses  (eyes  and  ears  above  all)  suck  in  the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 
Frbbel  calls  this  spiritual  sucking  in  “ezn  Augen,^’  because  the  eye  is 
specially  active  in  the  process.  In  this  first  period  of  existence  when  the 
child  is  a  sucking-babe,  receptiveness  is  the  dominant  faculty.  Just  as 
the  bees  gather  from  thousands  of  flowers  the  stores  with  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  their  honey,  so  from  the  outer  world  the  child’s  soul  collects  a 
store  of  images  which  must  stamp  themselves  upon  it,  and  grow  into 
ideas,  before  the  first  signs  of  spontaneous  mental  activity  can  show 
themselves  outwardly.  Up  to  this  point  the  forces  of  the  soul  work 
only  inwardly  and  invisibly,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant  before  it  has  begun 
to  sprout.  And  as  seeds  will  wither  and  come  to  nothing  if  they  be 
not  watered  and  tended,  so  will  mental  faculties  if  proper  care  be  de¬ 
nied  them.  And  in  what  else  can  this  first  fostering  of  the  infant  soul 
consist  than  in  surrounding  it  with  influences  and  images  of  beauty, 
truth  and  morality  ?  These  are  the  three  objects  of  human,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  of  infant,  development. 

REQUISITES  EOR  HEALTHY  MENTAL  GROWTH. 

The  first  requisite  then  is  to  discover  the  right  method  by  which 
children  should  take  in  knowledge  before  the  period  in  which  the  under¬ 
standing  begins  to  work.  Because  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
the  feelers  of  the  infant  soul  take  in  all  the  nourishment  necessary  to  it, 
just  as  the  instinct  of  the  young  animal  leads  it  to  its  proper  food,  no 
external  care  has  been  considered  necessary.  But  no  more  than  a  young 
animal  could  satisfy  its  hunger  in  a  sandy  desert,  can  the  instinct  of 
the  child’s  soul  still  its  cravings  where  the  surroundings  offer  nothing 
that  it  can  make  use  of.  But  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  nature  and  the 
outward  world  present  everywhere  forms,  colors,  sounds,  and  materials, 
which  may  serve  as  pictures  for  the  child’s  inner  world?  J^o  doubt 
they  do,  but  in  a  .  scattered  form,  not  collected  together  and  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  that  has  as  yet 
seen  nothing,  the  ear  that  has  heard  nothing — not  in  the  simple  and 
elementary  form  required  by  the  unpracticed  eye.  Can  a  child’s  eye 
in  its  earliest  years  take  in  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  with  its  thousand 
different  features  and  gradations,  even  when  it  is  represented  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  picture  ?  Or  can  a  child’s  ear  convey  a  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phony,  even  as  a  general  impression  only,  to  the  soul?  Impossible! 
For  the  organs  have  not  yet  the  necessary  strength  for  sustaining  such 
complicated  images,  nor  the  soul  the  capacity  for  grasping  them.  In¬ 
fluences  and  attractions  of  undue  magnitude  and  power  weaken  the 
young  organs,  and  leave  the  soul  wholly  indifferent,  because  untouched. 
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As  nature  tas  prepared  for  the  child  its  fit  bodily  food  in  its  mother’s 
milk,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  mother  prepare  the  food  for  her  child’s 
soul  by  placing  all  the  -widely  scattered  natural  objects  in  such  manner 
before  its  senses  that  the  feelers,  -which  these  put  out,  may  be  able  to 
find  and  take  hold  of  the  right  materials.  And  fuidher,  by  removing 
from  its  surroundings  whatever  may  influence  perniciously  the  germinat¬ 
ing  soul. 

The  mother  has  to  paint  the  great  pictures  of  nature  and  reality  in 
miniature,  to  separate  single  objects,  to  select  and  dress  up,  so  as  to 
produce  symbols  of  beauty,  truth,  and  morality  adapted  to  infant  com¬ 
prehension.  To  determine  these  symbols  for  the  earliest  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  an  art,  and  a  difficult  art;  it  involves  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  physiology  and  psychology :  how  shall  mothers,  all 
mothers,  attain  to  it? 

The  maternal  instinct,  maternal  love,  is,  indeed,  a  magic  power  en¬ 
abling  the  simplest  women  often  to  work  wonders ;  and  -without  this 
wonder  of  love  humanity  would  hardly  have  developed  itself  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  But  at  the  same  time  every  mother  is  not  capable  of  finding 
out  for  herself  what  her  child’s  soul  requires,  in  order  that  none  of  its 
faculties  may  be  arrested,  but  all  brought  to  their  full  development. 

It  is  always  individuals  who  find  out  what  all  need.  For  all  its  ne¬ 
cessities  mankind  has  had  its  discoverers,  its  inventors,  its  geniuses,  who 
have  satisfied  each  want  in  turn,  and  who,  as  missionaries  of  God,  have 
reformed  and  beautified  human  existence  and  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  human  soul  after  truth. 

Frobel  has  fulfilled  the  mission  of  satisfving  the  need  and  higher  de- 
mands  of  childhood,  arising  out  of  the  new  stage  of  human  develop¬ 
ment,  and  of  furnishing  mothers  with  the  symbols  by  means  of  which, 
as  by  the  leading-string  of  truth,  they  may  lead  young  souls  through 
the  first  labyi’inth  of  life.  His  mind  it  was  that  selected  and  arranged 
materials,  forms,  colors  and  sounds  with  elementary  simplicity,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  penetrate  the  child’s  soul  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  suddenly 
or  artificially,  and  at  the  same  time  without  letting  the  glimmering 
spark  of  the  soul  be  stifled  in  the  ashes  of  materialism.  Frobel  found 
out  the  certain  rule  by  which  the  mother  may  be  safely  and  freely 
guided  in  her  search  for  the  right  method  of  tending  the  human  plant 
entrusted  to  her. 

But  what  is  this  right  method  ?  Is  everything  to  be  prepared  for  the 
germinating  infant  mind,  everything  weighed  out,  all  exertion  spared 
it,  and  is  it  simply  to  rest  in  its  passivity,  as  on  its  mother’s  breast  ? 
Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  world  of  its  surroundings 
must  be  adapted,  arranged  and  modeled  according  to  its  needs,  as  its 
cradle  and  clothing  are  prepared  for  its  body,  because  the  sucking  babe 
must  first  suck,  i.  e.,  take  in,  and  can  as  yet  procure  nothing  for  itself. 
But  let  only  a  few  months  go  by,  and  it  will  begin  to  stretch  out  its 
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hands  eagerly  as  if  to  lay  claim  to  its  share  of  the  world.  Frobel  says 
that  the  first  grasping  of  childish  hands  is  a  sign  of  mental  awakening. 
With  the  hands  man  begins  to  take  possession  of  the  material  good 
things  of  the  world,  till  the  mind  in  its  fashion  begins  also  to  grasp. 
It  is  only  by  appropriation  that  a  human  being  can  place  himself  in 
relation  or  connect  himself  with  the  outward  world,  but  appropriation 
must  be  followed  by  action,  as  duties  come  wdfch  rights.  The  spon¬ 
taneous  action  of  the  child,  which  is  the  beginning  of  future  labors, 
begins  already  in  the  earliest  months.  It  shows  itself  in  the  first  grasp¬ 
ing  with  the  hands  ;  but  instead  of  encouraging  and  assisting  this  prac¬ 
tice,  whereby  a  sense  of  space  and  distance  is  developed,  people  too 
often  hinder  it  by  handing  to  the  child  or  taking  away  from  it  the 
object  which  it  grasped  at  with  its  little  hands  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  it  by  touch. 

Child’s  Instinct  to  Play. 

Constant  stimulus  to  spontaneous  action  is  the  fi.rst  principle'  of 
Frobel’s  educational  method.  He  says  :  “  The  beginning  of  a  child’s 
activity  is  the  conversion  of  the  outward  into  the  inward  ;  ”—~L  e.,  tak¬ 
ing  in  outward  things  as  impressions-— “  In  order  afterwards  to  make 
the  inward  again  outward ;  ”~or  in  other  words,  to  work  up  into  ideas 
and  thoughts  the  impressions  taken  in,  and  give  them  out  again  in 
words  and  actions.  In  his  “  Sunday  papers  ”  he  says  :  “  Taking  in  and 
living  out  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  child-nature,  as  indeed  of 
humanity  in  general.  The  earthly  destination  of  mankind  is,  by  careful 
assimilation  of  the  outer  world,  by  the  forming  of  his  nature,  by  the 
expression  of  his  inner  life  outside  himself,  and  by  careful  comparison 
of  this  inner  life  with  outwai*d  life,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
oneness,  to  the  knowledge  of  w’hat  life  consists  in,  and  to  a  faithful 
Uvhig  up  to  its  demands.” 

But  suppose  the  right  kind  of  surrounding  to  have  been  prepared  for 
a  child,  so  that  it  is  able  to  take  in  images  of  beauty,  truth  and 
morality,  how  is  it  to  “  live  out  ”  that  which  it  has  taken  in  ?  How  is  it 
to  become  spontaneously  active  ?  In  what  form  is  it  to  express  its  indi¬ 
vidual  nature  ?  It  must  live  out  the  self,  the  inner  being,  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it,  in  that  manner,  in  that  form,  which  its  childish 
instinct  prescribes  to  it,  viz.,  in  play. 

Play  is  free  activity,  engendered  by  happiness  and  well-being.  To 
develop  itself  is  happiness  and  well-being  to  a  child  so  long  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  in  order  that  it  may  develop  itself 
the  child  plays  in  happy  unconsciousness— for  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
object  of  its  activity.  Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  child,”  says  J. 
Paul,  but  play  means  also  its  first  deeds,  which  are  the  expression  of 
human  nature,  of  human  life.  It  is  the  preparatory  exercise  for  this 
life.  The  child  begins  its  existence,  after  the  first  months  of  mere 
taking  in,  by  handling,  producing  and  transforming :  for  to  transform 
the  world  is  the  business  of  humanity. 
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"Wlien  a  child  of  but  a  few  months  old  applies  its  whole  strength  to 
thumping  on  the  table  with  some  object  or  other,  or  to  flinging  it  over 
and  over  again  on  the  ground,  or  from  its  mother’s  arms  opens  and 
shuts  the  door,  etc.,  it  is  exercising  its  young  forces,  and  it  derives 
pleasure  from  so  doing — it  may  be  said  to  be  playing — though  as  yet 
without  conscious  end  and  without' manifestation  of  its  individual 
nature.  When  at  a  somewhat  later  age,  while  playing  with  its  doll  it 
imitates  all  that  happens  to  itself,  the  way  in  which  it  is  washed,  or 
dressed,  etc.,  or  whatever  it  sees  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  w^ork- 
shop,  in  the  garden,  in  the  street,  the  instinct  of  imitation  is  developing 
its  ideas,  and  stimulating  it  to  ever  new  dramatic  representations  from 
the  life  of  grown  people,  and  the  young  mind  is  now  exercising  its  forces. 
But  this  activity  is  still  so  to  say  universal,  in  so  far  as  the  child  only 
gives  back  universal  impressions  made  on  it,  without  its  individual 
stamps  standing  out  distinctly — though  at  the  same  time  difference  of 
disposition  may  already  distinguish  the  boy  from  the  girl,  the  sanguine 
temperament  from  the  phlegmatic,  and  various  features  show  individu¬ 
ality  of  character.  It  is  only  specially-gifted  children  and  artistic  or 
scientific  geniuses  of  the  future  whose  individual  endowments  are  often 
strongly  pronounced  at  the  earliest  age,  even  though  all  musical  com¬ 
posers  do  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  compose  sonatas  at  six  years  old. 

Doing  and  handling  alone  are  not  enough  to  cause  the  individuality 
of  a  child,  the  kernel  of  its  personality,  the  Divine  thought  in  it  to  blos¬ 
som  forth — for  this,  actual  production  and  creation  are  necessary.  It 
is  in  the  works  of  its  hands  that  the  signs  must  be  sought  which  will 
point  to  the  special  vocation  it  is  destined  for. 

The  degree  of  practical  skill  of  which  little  child-hands  are  capable 
is  shown  by  many  an  industry  in  which  child  labor  is  Twzsused,  for  it 
is  employed  like  a  machine,  always  in  one  direction  only.  But  the 
child’s  mind  can  on\j  produce  in  the  joyousness  of  play,  with  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  a  desired  end  to  be  attained,  of  an  awakened  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  to  be  satisfied,  or  contentment  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  be 
reached  as  the  result  of  its  endeavors.  With  such  an  aim  the  healthy 
child  will  spare  itself  no  trouble,  no  exertion — indeed,  without  any 
definite  aim  it  delights  in  exhausting  itself  with  activity ;  its  natui-e 
impels  it  to  do  so,  for  it  is  created  for  labor.  But  it  must  also  become 
artist  ^.  e.,  it  must  originate  within  the  limits  of  its  own  small  powers, 
if  the  flower  of  its  individuality  is  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose  the 
ordinary,  imitative,  aimless  play  is  not  sufficient ;  its  efforts  require  the 
guiding  and  determining  of  suitable  materials.  ^ 

How  eagerly  do  children  long  and  beg  for  the  participation  of  their 
elders  in  their  play — for  their  guidance  and  direction;  with  what  zeal 
do  they  collect  all  available  materials  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
little  ideas.  But  grown-up  people,  when  they  do  join  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  children,  understand  but  imperfectly  how  to  be  wise  leaders, 
and  the  materials  at  hand  are  seldom  suitable.  Chance-found  material 
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is  generally  too  rough  to  be  worked  upon;  and  finished  objects  leave 
nothing  over  to  be  done.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  childish 
fancy  prefers  an  unfinished  article  to  a  finished  one,  a  bit  of  wood  to  a 
doll,  because  it  can  do  something  more  to  it ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  perfection  of  toys  only 
serve  to  produce  dullness  in  children,  or  destructiveness  as  the  only  form 
of  activity  left  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  satiety,  weariness,  and  a  fatal 
love  of  distraction  which  causes  a  constant  craving  for  change,  while, 
amid  all  this  superfluity  of  diversion,  the  inactivity  of  the  powers  makes 
anj'’  real  satisfaction  an  impossibility. 

Frobel,  when  a  little  boy,  tried  once  very  hard  with  the  material  that 
he  had  collected— stones,  boards,  and  splints — ^to  build  a  model  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  his  village,  but,  after  long  fruitless  struggles,  he  threw 
up  his  work  in  childish  rage.  This  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to 
the  later  thought  that  children  have  need  of  prepared  material  and 
guidance,  even  for  the  exercises  they  carry  on  in  play,  in  order  that  the 
real  meaning  and  object  of  play  may  be  fulfilled.  His  own  childish 
games  in  his  father’s  garden  were  the  foundation  of  his  “  means  of 
employment  during  the  first  childhood,”  which  are  applied  in  his 
Kindergarten. 

ULTIMATE  PURPOSE  OF  PLAYTHINGS. 

The  purpose  of  the  playthings,  which  he  has  devised,  is  to  facilitate 
from  the  very  first  months  the  perception  of  outward  objects  ;  by  the 
simplicity,  the  method,  and  above  all,  the  fitness  of  the  things  set 
before  the  child,  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  take  in  form,  size,  num¬ 
ber,  color,  sound,  etc.,  and  by  their  definiteness,  serial  order,  and  con¬ 
nection,  to  produce  clear  and  distinct  impressions  which  shall  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  first  budding  powers  of  comprehension.  They  serve,  also, 
to  assist  the  development  of  the  senses  and  organs  in  the  easiest  man¬ 
ner,  viz.,  through  the  own  action  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  living  out  its  innerself  in  accordance  with  its  individual  en¬ 
dowments,  and  of  recognizing  itself  in  its  works,  as  works  of  art  reflect 
the  soul  of  the  artist. 

Through  Frobel  the  childish  instinct  of  play  has  been  converted  into 
conscious  action.  He  perceived  the  end  which  nature  intended  to  reach 
by  its  means ;  saw  the  analogy  between  the  process  of  development  in 
early  childhood  and  the  evolutionary  development  of  humanity,  and  was 
able,  by  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  relations  of  these  two  processes  to 
one  another,  to  discover  the  true  method  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
impulse  of  culture  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  through  which  he  has 
been  led  to  the  development  of  himself  and  his  world. 

It  has  been  well  said :  “  Genius  brings  with  it  its  own  path,  the  gifted 
nature  reaches  its  goal.”  Providence,  it  is  true,  allows  those  chosen  by 
it  for  great  tasks  to  select  for  themselves  the  means  of  their  fulfillment ; 
but  who  can  say  how  much  labor,  how  many  fruitless  struggles,  how 
many  tears  of  despair  might  have  been  saved  them  ?  Or  how  much 
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gi'eater  their  services,  how  much  wider  their  hearts  might  have  been  ? 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  it  is  just  these  tears,  and  struggles,  and 
agonies  of  despair,  which  develop  genius  or  character ; — and  certainly  a 
man  lias  always  to  thank  his  own  endeavors  which  developed  his 
faculties,  for  his  greatness.  But  the  point  in  question  is  to  direct  these 
exertions  to  the  right  end  and,  enable  them  to  reach  it,  and,  above  all, 
to  recognize  endowments  betimes.  If  a  person  gifted  with  a  fine  voice 
does  not  sing,  he  or  she  cannot  become  a  singer ;  and  if  Thorwaldsen 
and  Humboldt,  like  Casper  Hauser,  had  been  confined  for  fifteen  years 
in  a  dark  cellar  where  they  could  see  and  hear  and  do  nothing,  their 
genius  would  never  have  unfolded  itself.  But  who  could  count  the 
fast-bound  gifts  and  powers  which  fall  like  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree 
of  humanity,  because  no  school  was  at  hand  for  their  development, 
because  the  soul  was  not  loosed  from  its  darkness  ?  The  number  of 
geniuses  will  not  be  less  because  then  crowns  of  thorns  are  exchanged 
for  crowns  of  roses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  multiply  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation  when  the  faculties  have  room  given  them  for  joyous  work 
and  effort,  and  when,  through  wise  guidance,  the  vocation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  made  plain  to  him  when  still  a  child,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
its  fulfillment  pointed  out. 

All  Sysiphus  labor  should  be  spared,  especially  in  childhood,  which 
should  be,  before  all  things,  a  time  of  happiness ;  and  the  way  to  make 
it  so  is  by  encoui’aging  natural  activity,  by  setting  free  the  imprisoned 
forces,  and  by  enabling  children  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
to  collect  experiences,  and  to  learn  for  themselves  without  school  disci¬ 
pline.  The  creative  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  work  in  them,  that  thus 
the  rising  generation  may  be  saved  from  the  demon  of  excitement-seek¬ 
ing,  which  is  ruining  morality  in  our  days.  Action,  in  the  form  of 
play,  must  supply  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and  practice,  so  that 
ninity  and  connection  may  pervade  the  whole  culture.  The  child  should 
come  to  school  ready  equipped  with  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
necessary  for  true  learning ;  and  these  are  :  to  be  able  to  see  with  one’s 
own  eyes ;  to  hear  with  one’s  own  ears ;  to  possess  the  power  of  observ¬ 
ing  and  attending ;  to  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  to  be  able  rightly 
to  perceive  and  distinguish  the  different  surrounding  objects,  and  to  be 
able,  through  construction  in  childish  fashion,  to  give  outward  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  inward  self. 

Morality  and  virtue  must  be  learned  through  doing  and  practicing ; 
words  alonfe  will  never  teach  them.  It  is  only  by  action  that  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  the  capacity  for  gi*eat  and  good  deeds  ripened. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  children  will  seldom  find  so  fit  a  field  as  the 
Kindergarten  presents  to  them.  Xo  age  ever  called  for  such  a  throng 
of  action  as  does  ours  !  The  industrial  works  of  our  day  are  gigantic 
as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but,  instead  of  centuries,  like  the  latter, 
they  require  only  days  for  their  completion,  and  the  outward  world  is 
being  reconstructed  with  astounding  rapidity. 
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But  all  the  slower,  alas,  does  the  moral  reconstruction  go  forward ! 
TMiat  force  shall  be  mighty  enough  to  rival,  in  this  field,  the  wonders 
of  industry  ?  Is  there  a  higher  force  than  love,  which,  in  its  divine 
nature,  created  the  world  ?  And  what  love  is  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  mother  ?  The  Divine  spark  of  love  in  the  human  breast  never 
burns  with  a  purer  and  a  holier  fire  than  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the 
mother’s  heart,  which  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  world  would  not  suffice  to 
quench.  Shall  not  this  force,  then,  be  mighty  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  of  human  society  in  an  age  when  a  new 
phoenix  is  striving  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  centuries  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  saving  ideas  should  be  carried  about  in  the 
world ;  there  must  also  be  the  necessary  devotion,  the  good-will,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  to  carry  them  out.  The  male 
genius  of  humanity  begets  the  ideas  of  which  each  century  has  need ; 
the  female  genius  has  to  work  them  out. 

The  genius  of  mankind  is  two-sexed,  but  a  long  period  has  gone  by 
during  which  the  world  has  received  its  stamp  from  the  male  half  only, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  fields  are  barren,  large  tracts  parched  and 
arid.  The  dews  of  emotion  and  love  can  alone  refructify  them.  A  cry 
is  going  up  on  all  sides  calling  to  the  slumbering  second  genius  of 
humanity  to  awake,  and  appealing  to  the  “  love  force  ”  of  woman  for 
redeeming  works.  The  ciy  of  the  children  calls  to  the  hearts  of  moth¬ 
ers  that  here  is  the  material  out  of  which  they  may  build  up  a  new 
generation  which  shall  impart  the  spirit  of  moral  greatness  and  dignity 
to  the  beautified  outward  world,  so  that  the  body  may  not  remain  with¬ 
out  a  soul.  A  new  key  has  been  found  to  unlock  the  nature  of  the 
child,  a  new  alphabet  is  ready  wherewith  to  decipher  its  secrets — will 
not  the  mothers  of  our  day  snatch  gladly  at  this  key,  and  eagerly  study 
this  new  book  for  mothers  ?  And  will  not  the  young  women  too  who 
are  not  yet  mothers,  joyfully  undertake  the  sacred  office  of  educators  of 
childhood  to  which  Frdbel  calls  them  ? 
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T.  GEN'EEAE  IDEAS. - PECrDIAEITTEa  OF  ILETHOD. 

We  have  attempted  so  far  to  draw  out  more  fnlly  and  to  make 
nniversally  comprehensible  the  following  general  ideas  of  FrobeL 

1.  The  destiny  of  a  child  is,  to  be  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of 
hamanitv,  and  the  child  of  Grod- 

Or,  the  human  being  as  a  product  of  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
material  physical  world,  and  is  of  necessity  subject  to  the  laws  of  this 
world ;  as  a  personality  he  comes  out  of  the  range  of  these  laws  and 
stands  as  man  on  the  higher  ground  of  self-knowleige  and  freedom ; 
and  lastly,  through  right  development  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  it, 
he  attains  to  the  still  higher  spiritual  community  of  universal  humanity 
in  which  the  divine  spark  of  the  human  soul  begins  to  shine,  and  he 
enters  into  relation  with  the  world  outside  the  limits  of  earth,  and  widi 
the  source  of  all  things. 

2.  In  the  utterances  of  the  child,  which  are  the  mirror  of  its  nature, 
we  recognize  on  a  small  scale  the  development  of  humanicy  in  its  infancy. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  individual  will  alwavs  reliect  the  characteris- 

•  « 

tics  of  the  race,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  analogy  between  the  historical 
epochs  in  the  world's  progress,  and  the  universal  stages  in  the  life  of 
childhood, 

3.  The  education  of  children  requires  :  consideration  of  human  nature 
in  general,  which  changes  with  the  progressive  deTelopment  of  the  race : 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living ;  of  the  personality  of 
each  individual  character ;  and  lastly  of  the  laic  of  derelopmenJ:,  which 
as  regards  the  sp'iritual  nature  is  ^  a  higher  outcome  of  the  general  law 
of  development  of  the  universe/’ 

4.  The  first  period  of  childhood — as  being  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  human  development  in  general — is  not  yet  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  and  care<i  for ;  the  first  needs  of  the  soul  are  almost  entirelv  dis- 
regarded;  Frdbel  offers  the  means  bv  which  the  female  sex  mav  be 
more  adequately  prepared  for  its  vocation  as  the  first  etiucators  of 
childhood. 

These  fundamental  ideas  must  be  accepted  before  Frobel's  method 
and  means  of  education  can  be  understood  and  appreciate<i  in  their 
full  significance.  In  their  general  acceptation  these  ideas  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  more  or  less  expressed  in  different  ages  and  at  dif- . 
ferent  times,  and  every  thonghtfuL  educationalist  has  more  or  less 
recognized  them.  But  in  the  relation  which  Frbbel  gives  them,  and 
the  application  discoverei  for  them  by  him,  they  are  new. 

An  idea  is  never  realized  bv  one  human  mind,  or  even  bv  one  gen- 
eradon ;  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  Ruler  who  sends  these 
ideas  to  the  earth,  these  sparks  from  the  eternal  altar  of  truth,  than 
they  should  go  on  ripening  for  centuries  before  they  are  alloweii  to 
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bear  fruit.  Every  new  truth,  which  has  become  a  reality,  has  had 
behind  it  a  host  of  zealous  spirits,  who  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  it  and  force  open  a  way,  may  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  before 
it  could  make  its  entry  into  the  region  of  reality.  And  often  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  man  or  woman  in  whose  mind  the  light  of  a  new  truth 
first  kindled  remains  forever  unknown. 

Before  a  new  idea  assumes  an  established  form  it  must  have  been 
thought  out  again  and  again  by  the  various  successors  of  its  first  pio¬ 
neer,  each  one  of  whom  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  what  has 
been  already  conceded— not  merely  an  amendment  here  or  there,  but  a 
new  thought  which  will  alter,  or  give  afresh  basis  to  the  entire  scheme. 
And  this  is  essentially  the  work  of  genius — ^the  fire  in  which  every 
spark  of  truth  is  kindled.  If  a  new  thought  is  to  be  fused  into  any 
scheme  that  has  been  already  ripening  for  some  time,  the  whole  ground 
which  has  been  gone  over  and  gained  from  the  birth  of  the  scheme 
down  to  its  present  stage  must  be  contemplated  anew  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  stand-point.  Every  man  of  science  who  contributes  something 
new  to  his  special  branch  must  be  well  up  in  all  that  has  been  done 
before  his  time;  he  must  reckon  up  again  the  whole  sum  of  results 
already  gained  if  he  has  received  a  fresh  amount  to  be  added  to  it. 
What  but  the  intuitive  power  of  genius  would  be  equal  to  such  a  task  ? 

In  the  field  of  education  the  same  truth  holds  good  ;  Frobel’s  idea  of 
“  human  education  conducted  according  to  an  infallible  method  ”  had 
been  groped  after,  worked  at,  nourished  and  fostered  for  centuries  by 
minds  kindred  to  his  own,  until  at  last  it  was  able  to  be  formulated 
and  expressed  with  some  sort  of  clearness. 

Method  or  Plan  of  Work. 

The  pith  of  the  educational  theory  in  question  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words,  as  follows  : — there  must  be  a  methodical  and  systematic 
plan,  according  to  which  every  healthily  born  human  being  (relatively 
speaking !)  can  be  in  such  manner  surrounded  and  guided  that  his 
inborn  faculties  and  powers  may  be  sure  of  complete  development. 

Before  the  theory  in  question,  together  with  what  Frobel  has  done 
towards  carrying  it  out,  can  be  clearly  expounded,  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  method,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  rightly  between  an  educational  and  instructional  method. 

There  are  many  people  who  while  allowing  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  methodically  to  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  nevertheless 
think  it  foolish  and  unpractical  to  dream  of  educating  a  child  according 
to  a  method  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  They  think  that  free 
spontaneous  development,  the  growth  of  individuality,  would  be  hin¬ 
dered  thereby. 

The  idea  of  method  in  its  general  signification  may  be  defined  as 
follows :  A  systematic  plan,  that  is  to  say  a  plan  which  could  not  be 
any  other  than  what  it  is,  and  such  as  after  repeated  experiences  it  has 
become,  for  reaching  any  given  end  in  the  easiest  and  best  possible 
way.  Or  the  following  of  definite  rules  to  attain  an  object  in  view. 
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In  all  and  everything  that  has  to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  or.e 
way  which  leads  more  directly  than  any  other  to  the  wished-for  goal. 
When  once  this  most  direct  way  to  any  given  end  has  been  established, 
each  one  has  but  to  follow  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  apply  certain  fixed 
rules  which  have  resulted  from  experience ;  and  it  is  in  this  application 
of  fixed  rules  that  method  consists.  This  is  true  of  all  work  without 
exception — the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

No  art,  not  even  that  of  cooking,  can  be  carried  on  without  such  a 
system  of  rules.  Suppose  a  cook,  for  instance,  were  to  put  together 
the  ingredients  of  her  dough  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  regard 
to  weight,  and  to  bake  them  without  first  mixing  and  stirring  them, 
the  bread  would  not  turn  out  well.  And  what  applies  to  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses  applies  equally  to  artistic  and  mental  work.  Poetry  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  metre  and  the  laws  of  versification ;  musical  compositions 
must  be  based  on  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Even  when  people  write  poetry  without  any  knowledge  of  metrical 
rules,  they  nevertheless  unconsciously  apply  these  rules ;  their  composi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  called  poetry  if  a  definite  plan  of  syllables  did  not 
produce  rhythm.  In  the  same  way,  people  gifted  with  musical  talent  do 
not  need  to  have  learned  the  laws  of  harmony,  in  order  to  apply  them 
in  musical  improvising.  But  without  that  unconscious  application, 
only  discordance  would  be  the  result,  and  never  a  complete  tune. 

This  unconscious  and  intuitive  application  of  every  kind  of  laws 
proves  that  the  foundation  of  all  systems  lies  in  human  nature  itself — 
is  an  innate  faculty.  If  this  were  not  the  case  no  amount  of  experience 
would  enable  man  to  comprehend  the  laws  outside  himself,  either  in 
nature  or  in  human  work. 

The  imparting  of  knowledge  according  to  some  such  a  plan  of  laws 
is  called  methodical  instruction.  Nothing  can  be  called  real  instruction 
which  does  not  proceed  according  to  a  method,  and  no  one  will  have  a 
word  to  say  against  instruction  being  methodical.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  without  a  gi'ammar  which 
sets  before  the  pupil  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  language. 

Instruction,  or  teaching,  as  such,  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  appre¬ 
hension,  the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  and,  in.  addition  to  the  impart¬ 
ing  of  positive  knowledge,  aims  at  exercising  and  developing  the  power 
of  thought.  The  laws  of  instructional  methods  must  therefore  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  laws  of  human  thought.  In  what  do  these  laws  of  human 
thought  consist  ? 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  give  here  a  few  rapid  indications  which  are 
necessary  to  the  clear  exposition  of  our  subject.  A  psychological 
treatment  of  it  would  be  out  of  place.  These  indications,  moreover, 
will  not  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  definitions  of  philo¬ 
sophical  authorities,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  observation  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  every  sound  human  in¬ 
tellect,  and  in  which  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Frobel’s  views. 
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FroebeVs  Law  of  Opposites  and  their  Reconcilement, 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?  The 
systematic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  something  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects  ;  we  must  have  an  object  of  thought.  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  in  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  sta¬ 
mens,  etc.  It  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  different  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  cannot  compare  them ;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  difference— -but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones, -which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc.,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  square,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc.  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between ; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades  \ 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  a  jound  one  through 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  I^ot  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  light,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qual¬ 
ities  of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc.,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it, 
“  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  ”  (and  Frobel’s  system  can¬ 
not  be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  “reconciliation”  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  red,  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the  lightest  red  is 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  connect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Xow  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
ones,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts— -leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc.,  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  thought  is  as  follows  :  percep¬ 
tion,  observation,  comparison,  Judgment  and  conclusion. 
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HOMES  AS  THEY  ARE,  AND  THEIR  niPROYEMENT. 

When  vre  consider  what  homes  and  schools  are  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thinking  mind  not  to  ask.  What 
can  he  done  to  improve  them?  They  surely  do  not  produce  the  effect 
upon  society  that  could  be  expected  from  ideal  homes  and  schools,  and  it 
is  these  that  we  would  now  discuss. 

The  institution  of  home  is  a  divine  one,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  divine 
things.  The  family  is  eminently  God’s  institution,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  and  all-pervad¬ 
ing  sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  and  our  quest  should  be  to  ascertain  by 
reflection  all  its  capabilities  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
child  is  born  into  the  arms  of  its  parents  who  may  well  stand  appalled  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  them,  if  they  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  it  at  all,  for  we  know,  alas !  that  the  actual  parents  of  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  have  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  children.  Children  do  not  come  voluntarily  into  the  world,  nor  do 
parents  summon  them  from  the  abyss  of  time  and  space  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  consciousness  that  they  are  new  emanations  or  creations  of  God’s 
Spirit,  to  be  instructed  in  their  relations  to  the  glorious  universe  to  whose 
study  their  faculties  are  adapted.  Often  unwelcome,  the  product  of  pas¬ 
sion  instead  of  noble  and  religious  sentiment,  they  are  largely  left  to  find 
out  through  suffering  and  unaided  experience  those  relations  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  are  the  earnest  of  their  immortalitv.  And  because  the  endow- 
ment  of  nature  is  often  so  rich  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  building 
up  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  their  own  part  to  erect  upon  that 
basis,  many  shallow  persons  idly  say  that  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
obstructions  to  progress  prove  that  adversity  and  hindrances  are  the  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  form  character.  Out  of  conflict  and  strife 
much  truth  is  elicited,  because  these  stimulate  the  intellect  to  action,  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  say  that  neglect  and  absence  of  love  are  in  themselves  good 
for  the  soul,  as  that  the  indigestible  matter  we  often  eat  strengthens  the 
powers  of  digestion.  Souls  are  often  staiwed  for  the  want  of  proper  influ¬ 
ences,  as  stomachs  are  ruined  by  indigestible  food.  It  is  true  that  even 
■  the  stomach  will  survive  much  abuse,  and  we  know  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  principle  that  will  stand  by  them  in  some  sphere  of  being  if  not 
in  this— but  why  lose  the  highest  benefits  this  life  can  bestow,  the  world 
that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come?  The  race  has  grown  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  the  earnest  inquiry 
that  has  engaged  the  greatest  minds  in  it  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  dis- 
coverj'  of  a  method  of  improving  homes  and  education  within  and  out- 
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side  of  them.  Madame  Marenholz-Bulow,  who  may  well  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Froebel,  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  his  system  in  many  lands,  has  of  late  issued  a  little  book  upon 
the  evils  of  the  present  time,  and  she  resolves  them  all  into  the  deficient 
education  of  women.  While  women  are  of  inferior  education,  how  can 
homes  be  what  they  ought  to  be  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be?  God 
does  not  do  things  arbitrarily.  An  eloquent  preacher  once  said:  “God 
takes  care  of  the  helpless  babe,  not  by  folding  it  under  an  angel’s  wing, 
but  by  pillowing  it  on  a  mother’s  breast.”  God  does  not  speak  from  the 
skies  to  teach  women  to^  fit  themselves  to  be  good  mothers,  but  having 
endowed  the  human  race  with  faculties  adequate  to  all  their  needs— and 
who  can  compass  the  glory  of  their  possible  destiny?— he  inspires  the 
mother’s  heart  to  learn  by  experience.  If  it  is  true  that  in  early  times 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  it  could  have  been  none  too  long  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  this  great  school  of  a  world.  At  present  we  seem  to  live 
long  enough  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  do.  Women 
were  once,  and  in  some  places  are  still  treated  only  as  chattels,  or  at  least 
merely  as  the  bearers  of  bodies,  and  are  not  expected  to  educate  the  souls. 
Even  in  the  most  educating  modern  country  (Germany)  it  was  not  long 
since  considered  best  for  the  sons  to  be  taken  from  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  as  early  as  possible.  It  had  not  apparently  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  mothers  should  be  better  educated  for  their  office.  May  we  not 
justly  attribute  to  this  custom  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  among  distin¬ 
guished  Germans?  for  if  religion  is  not  cherished  at  the  mother’s  knee,  by 
the  mother’s  heart,  where  will  it  be  likely  to  be  done?  The  mother 
watches  every  motion  of  her  nursing  babe,  and  its  organic  life  in  her  is 
thus  far  cherished,  but  when  a  little  older  the  care  becomes  troublesome, 
especially  if  she  is  worldly,  and  she  calls  in  the  aid  of — whom?  Does 
she,  like  queens,  appoint  the  best  educated  and  most  unexceptionable 
woman  in  her  sphere  to  aid  her  in  the  holy  duty?  Should  not  every 
mother  provide  that  none  but  good  examples  shall  be  set  before  the 
awakening  mind  and  heart  of  her  little  immortal?  and  consult  at  every 
turn  with  assistant  educators?  And  as  her  child  increases  in  years,  does 
she  guard  it  on  every  side  from  evil  influences?  Does  she  especially 
watch  her  own  words  and  acts,  which  have  such  powerful  influence  upon 
the  child  as  long  as  its  faith  in  her  is  unbroken,  the  faith  that  is  the 
matrix  of  faith  in  God?  Does  she  never  break  a  promise,  or  present  an 
unworthy  motive,  or  use  a  subterfuge  with  her  child?  Did  she  come  to 
her  task  prepared  for  it?  or  was  she  married,  or  did  she  become  a  mother 
without  studying  the  subject?  Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women 
who  are  married  think  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  affections. 
When  the  relation  of  mother  comes  to  a  conscientious  woman,  the  mater¬ 
nal  sentiment  awakes  and  absorbs  almost  her  every  thought,  but  how 
poorly  dofes  she  find  herself  equipped  for  the  new  duty!  She  searches 
herself  to  know  what  are  her  resources,  and  deplores  her  deficient  educa¬ 
tion  when  she  finds  how  limited  they  are.  New,  pressing  duties  of 
many  kinds  prevent  her  from  educating  herself  now,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  maternal  instincts,  whose  scope  she  has  never  studied. 
These  instincts,  uneducated,  maj’’  make  her  sacrifice  every  one  else  to  her 
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child,  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  'More  children  come  and  she  is 
overwhelmed.  How  frequent  is  this  history!  She  must  now  learn  wis¬ 
dom  by  her  mistakes,  and  her  children  are  the  victims  of  this  long-de¬ 
ferred  training! 

In  reading  the  history  of  Froebel’s  life  and  study  of  man,  and  his  final 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  education,  what  woman  is  not  mortified 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  woman  and  a  mother?  Froebel 
learned  it  from  his  observation  of  tender,  noble  mothers,  who  had  learned 
wisdom  by  their  costly  experience,  guided  by  the  maternal  instinct  which 
makes  the  good  mother  obliterate  herself  for  the  good  of  her  child. 
Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  duty,  and  bringing  a  cultivated,  scientific 
mind  to  the  subject,  he  saw  where  the  difficult}'  lay,  and  why  all  mothers 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  why  children  were  left  to  suffer  uncom¬ 
prehended,  unsympathized  with.  This  tender,  womanly  nature,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  after  losing  his  own  mother,  was  enlisted 
in  the  reform  of  this  world- wide  evil,  and  he  has  shown  mothers  how  to 
remedy  it.  This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  done  slumbering.  TV oman  must  rise  in  her  might 
and  see  that  all  'icomen  are  educated  for  their  vocation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  mother  here  and  there  studies  the  system,  but  every  woman 
should  be  trained  to  the  work,  so  that  children  may  fall  into  no  evil 
hands.  No  woman  should  consider  herself  educated  who  does  not  make 
herself  acquainted  with  a  method  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
thinkers  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  education  of  the  little  child; 
for  the  Kindergarten  system  provides  for  every  want  of  human  nature — 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  If  all  women  studied  the  principles  of 
this  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  no  motherless  child  would  be  left  to  suffer, 
for  nothing  so  draws  out  the  maternal  nature  in  woman  as  the  profound 
study  of  child-nature.  Every  good  Kindergartner  finds  the  motherly 
element  in  herself,  and  by  adoption  makes  every  child  she  deals  with  her 
own,  so  that  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  discourage  her,  or  wear  out 
her  patience,  or  exhaust  her  resources.  She  is  sure  the  right  germ  is 
there  if  her  skill  can  find  it,  and  the  challenge  to  the  resources  she  has 
laid  by  seem  to  create  new  ones  to  meet  every  contingency. 

• 

HOW  IS  THIS  TRAINING  TO  BE  MADE  UNIVERSAL? 

Every  public  school  organization  should  have  appended  to  it  a  training 
school,  in  which  all  the  girls  of  the  school  (subject  to  an  examination  for 
qualification)  can  take  a  course  of  this  study  after  they  have  given  all  the 
time  they  can  command  to  their  general  education.  The  most  highly 
cultivated  will  then  take  their  rank  as  Kindergarten  educators — for  a  Kin¬ 
dergarten  of  practice  must  accompany  such  a  training  school,  and  the 
charity  Kindergartens  will  afford  ample  field  also — those  of  inferior 
grade  can  act  as  nurses,  and  every  woman  will  be  suitably  educated  for 
marriage.  If  marriage  is,  for  any  cause,  not  her  lot  in  life,  she  will  still 
have  a  vocation  that  will  give  her  congenial  employment  in  any  sphere. 
TT^hen  this  matter  is  understood  and  appreciated,  women  will  come  for¬ 
ward  and  found  such  institutions  in  which  all  their  sex  can  be  educated 
to  this  work,  the  rich  paying  for  their  own  instruction,  the  poor  receiving 
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it  gratis.  One  noble  example  of  similar  action  is  before  us.  Others  would 
fill  up  the.  ranks  and  do  likewise  if  they  knew  what  the  work  is.  It  has 
not  yet  become  general  enough  to  show  its  effects  saliently.  When 
it  has,  the  sun  is  not  more  certain  to  rise  than  that  means  will  be  offered 
and  the  work  will  be  entered  upon. 

INFLUENCES  OP  KINDERGARTENS  ON  HOMES. 

It  is  now  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  mark  the 
beneficent  effects  of  such  trained  care  upon  the  rising  generation,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  and  point  out  its  workings.  We  have  already 
the  means  of  doing  this,  although  the  field  is  yet  a  small  one.  Some 
thirty  charity  kindergartens  of  the  last  three  years  afford  the  material.* 
They  have  been  carefully  watched,  not  only  in  the  school-rooms  but  in 
their  influence  on  the  families  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  these  fam¬ 
ilies  are  not  yet  reformed  so  far  as  to  be  publicly 'conspicuous,  but  the 
kindergartners  and  the  friends  who  have  aided  them  and  sympathized  in 
the  work  have  noted  the  changes  wrought  by  these  little  ministers  of  the 
cause,  who  have  gone  home  from  the  little  paradises  where  their  minds 
are  organized  to  observe,  wills  educated  to  choose  the  right,  and  their 
hearts  trained  to  love,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  their  childish  prattle 
that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  families  where  for 
the  first  time  the  children  are  treated  with  respect,  for  when  they  hear 
profane  language  they  manifest  pain,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  moral 
courage  they  check  their  very  mothers  in  their  rough  speech,  and  show 
courtesy  and  disinterestedness  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  lives  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  the  hard-looking  and — alas!  we  must  say  it— hard- 
drinking  parents  are  arrested  by  the  spectacle  and  their  hearts  softened 
by  the  tender  voices  that  chant  the  beautiful  sentiments  that  have  human¬ 
ized  the  children  out  of  their  former  savage  demeanor  (for  the  animal 
development  was  the  first  one  in  their  case),  and  are  now  to  humanize  the 
parents  who  have  hitherto  met  with  a  blow  or  a  kick  any  disobedience  or 
annoyance  from  their  children.  Men  stay  at  home  from  the  grog-shops 
to  hear  their  four-year-old  babes  sing!  and  teach  the  older  ones  the  pretty 
plays  that  symbolize  all  sorts  of  occupations,  and  hear  them  describe 
nature,  flowers,  birds,  and  the  beauty  in  every  thing.  Children  of  the 
neglected  class,  who  are  left  to  And  their  own  amusement,  are  often  noted 
for  early  sharpness  and  cunning  resource.  Natural  selfishness  leads  them 
specially  to  steal  what  they  want,  till  they  are  taught  that  there  is  a  golden 
rule  by  which  alone  justice  can  be  done  to  all,  themselves  included. 
Little  children  that  robbed  gardens  to  gratify  the  lust  of  their  eyes — for 
they  love  beautiful  things  as  well  as  more  favored  children  do,  and  per¬ 
haps  better,  since  they  are  never  surfeited  with  them — now  go  through 
the  streets,  hand  in  hand,  singing  songs,  in  obedience  to  their  teachers’ 
recommendation,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  othel  children  who 
watch  their  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  something  displayed  in  shop 
windows,  notably  something  to  eat,  which  can  soon  be  safely  disposed  of. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  these  children’s 

♦The  Charity  Kindergartens  established  and  sustained  by  individual  beneficence,  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston. 
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altered  behavior  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  Mothers, 
whose  naturally  tender  hearts  have  been  crusted  over  with  the  too  heavy 
burdens  of  unassisted  care  and  never  ending  recurrence  of  it,  weep  when 
they  see  their  children  grow  in  lovely  traits,  and  gradually  learn  to  believe 
that  kindness  is  the  best  discipline,  when  they  see  how  much  better  it 
works  than  the  harsh  word  and  the  brutalizing  slap.  “My  mother  does 
not  slap  half  as  much  as  she  used  to  before  Harry  went  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten,”  said  a  young  girl,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  most  of  whom 
were  bovs.  “  She  thinks  vour  wav  is  the  best.” 

V  V 

When  thirty-five  mothers  saw  the  orderly,  courteous,  obedient  behavior 
of  fifty  children  who  had  been  under  but  three  months  training  in  two 
kindergartens,  and  were  assembled  together  at  a  Christmas  festival,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  instance  of  rudeness  or  misbehavior  of  any  kind, 
with  no  ti^le  restraints  to  curb  them,  some  of  them  ejaculated  “I  never!” 
“  How  kind  the  ladies  must  be,  they  love  them  so!  ”  “  How  patient  the 

ladies  must  have  been!”  Others  wept  and  could  not  speak.  Some  of 
them  had  pretty  stories  to  tell  of  their  children's  politeness  at  home  where 
they  were  characterized  as  “the  best  behaved  people  in  the  family.”  A 
new  idea  had  entered  their  minds ;  their  faces  wore  a  different  expression 
from  the  one  with  they  had  first  assembled  to  “hear  about  kindergarten,” 
and  were  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  care  of  their  little  ones, 
but  without  an  idea  of  anvthing  but  this  welcome  relief  of  a  few  hours  of 
the  day — evidently  incredulous  of  more ! 

Usually  the  poorer  class  of  childrei^  go  into  the  primary  schools  reluct¬ 
antly — they  have  heard  traditions  in  their  short  lives  of  tedious  constraints, 
stupid  times,  ferulings,  and  school  fights,  but  the  children  who  attend 
kindergartens  cry  to  go  and  wish  to  stay  all  day.  Even  in  aristocratic 
kindergartens  this  is  generally  the  case,  so  great  with  children  is  the  love 
of  that  species  of  amusement  in  which  they  are  themselves  the  factors 
and  producers — in  short,  in  which  their  faculties  are  brought  into  action, 
and  the  imagination  and  love  of  beauty  addressed.  It  is  found  that  very 
badly  behaved  children  are  the  exception  in  kindergartens  or  elsewhere ; 
faults  are  often  merely  experiments,  mere  natural  expressions  of  their 
propensities,  and  something  substituted  for  these  idle  experiments  that 
occupies  the  faculties  more  agreeably,  soon  disarms  them  and  opens  a  new 
vista  in  the  universe  into  which  they  would  fain  enter,  and  whose  delights 
obliterate  the  very  memory  of  their  own  unaided  and  aimless  endeavors 
after  amusement  and  activity.  Those  children  who  are  removed  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  primary  schools  often  go  with  not  only  tears  but 
screamings,  having  exhausted  all  their  little  powers  to  avert  the  calamity. 
But  once  transferred,  if  they  have  had  a  decent  length  of  time  in  the 
kindergarten  (it  ought  to  be  three  years,  if  possible),  their  progress  is  very 
rapid  and  very  satisfactory,  for  their  habits  of  attention  and  observation 
make  tasks  easy  to  them  which  to  those  not  so  trained  are  uninteresting 
and  apparently  hopeless,  and  therefore  do  not  chain  the  attention.  It  is 
impossible  to  test  what  the  children  learn  in  a  kindergarten  by  any  process 
of  examination.  All  children  can  learn  by  rote,  but  there  must  be  faith 
in  the  process  which  cultivates  the  powers  and  enables  them  to  use  their 
faculties  intelligently,  and  to  “do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by.” 
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The  true  test  is  at  a  later  stage,  when  they  are  found  with  their  little 
minds  fertilized  with  related  facts  which  they  apply  to  the  exigencies  of 
life,  and  are  seen  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act  in  reference  to  conditions, 
to  choose  intelligently  the  good  from  the  evil,  to  restrain  their  own  pas¬ 
sions,  and  to  fulfill  their  little  duties.  It  may  be  said  these  are  the  results 
of  life-long  exertions,  and  this  is  true ;  but  the  direction  may  be  given  in 
the  earliest  childhood,  and  children  can  learn  in  company  with  each  other 
the  duties  of  society.  They  are  more  infiuenced  by  each  other  as  they 
gi’ow  older  than  by  adults,  but  babydom  turns  to  the  mother  or  her  sub¬ 
stitute  for  guidance  and  protection,  and  at  that  age  has  an  organic  life  in 
her  which  makes  it  all  important  what  she  is.  To  make  herself  what  she 
should  be  is  then  her  first  duty.  To  those  who  study  this  new  education, 
life  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  is  a  frequent  exclamation  of  its  students : 
"‘I  know  now  what  I  was  made  for!”  Can  there  be  a  more  eloquent 
commentary  upon  what  the  study  is,  when  such  an  exclamation  is  heard 
from  a  young  woman  just  entering  life  with  all  its  hopes  and  enchant¬ 
ments  and  possibilities  teeming  in  her  imagination?  Watch  them  after¬ 
ward  as  they  move  round  the  little  assemblies  they  take  charge  of,  full  of 
sympathy — I  mean  an  understanding  sympathy,  not  a  sentimental  passion 
for  the  little  beings  they  are  guiding  and  loving.  They  do  indeed  fill 
one’s  idea  of  ministering  angels,  especially  when  the  children  are  gleaned 
from  streets  and  hovels  and  neglected  homes.  One  little  boy,  not  four 
.years  old,  came  into  a  kindergarten  drunk.  It  was  learned  from  him, 
subsequently,  that  when  father  go];  his  money  the  Saturday  before,  he 
bought  whiskey,  and  all  the  children  shared  it  I  Instead  of  being  punished 
for  the  naughtiness  it  had  put  into  him,  his  ministering  angel  had  inves¬ 
tigated  the  case  and  discovered  the  secret  of  it.  It  will  be  her  mission 
now  to  teach  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  who  knows  but  what  he 
will  save  his  parents  yet?  One  bright  little  fellow  in  the  same  kinder¬ 
garten,  who  had  come  in  just  before  the  summer  vacation,  in  such  a 
condition  of  neglect  that  it  required  some  resolution  to  take  hold  of  him, 
but  who  was  now  washed,  combed,  and  prettily  dressed,  and  had  quite 
an  aristocratic  air  by  the  poise  of  his  fine  head  and  the  animated  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  handsome  face,  amused  himself  with  kicking  all  his  little 
neighbors — not  brutally,  but  “for  fun.”  His  ancles  were  tied  firmly 
together  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  when  the  others  moved,  one  of 
the  teachers  drew  him  into  her  lap  in  a  corner  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  as  if  he  was  her  own  dear,  erring  child,  instead  of  somebody  else’s 
naughty  boy,  and  when  she  put  him  down  after  this  conference,  his  face 
was  irradiated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  rest  as  if  all  the 
lightning  had  been  drawn  from  his  cloud.  He  had  a  twin  brother  whom 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  from  him,  who  had  explained  to  me  his 
condition  as  soon  as  I  entered — “You  see,  he  kicks” — and  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  different  quality  of  character,  though  looking  so  much  like 
the  little  kicker.  He  watched  his  discipline  with  great  interest.  Some¬ 
times  wonderful  transformations  take  place  at  once,  as  if  the  mere  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  right  motive  for  a  wrong  one,  or  for  no  motive  at  all,  was 
all  that  was  needed — but  again,  there  are  difficult  cases  that  are  only  con¬ 
quered  by  patient  perseverance.  Violence  is  not  used;  not  only  because 
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that  is  not  the  heavenly  way,  but  because  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  or  if  it  was  not  personal  violence,  it  was  injudicious 
and  reckless  severity  of  judgment,  at  which  the  human  soul  revolts  and 
stands  on  its  own  defence.  A  child  will  hang  his  head  with  shame  at  an 
astonished  expression  of  countenance,  especially  from  one  he  loves,  who 
would  perhaps  resist  opposition  to  the  last  extremity.  If  the  way  can 
only  be  found  to  remand  him  to  the  monitor  within,  and  lead  him  to  con* 
demn  himself,  even  silently,  the  work  is  well  begun  if  not  done. 

The  kindergartners  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  holy  order,  as  true 
sisters  of  charity,  and  should  have  every  encoui’agement  and  furtherance 
that  society  can  give,  for  their  task  is  a  hard  one.  When  all  women  are 
educated  in  the  science  of  child-culture,  there  will  be  no  want  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  them,  for  each  one  will  feel  it  to  be  her  vocation  also,  although 
all  may  not  give  their  lives  to  it  with  the  same  devotion  as  those  who 
make  it  their  prime  calling.  The  office  of  teacher  has  often  been  in  past 
times  looked  upon  as  that  only  of  an  upper  servant  in  a  family  or  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  notably  in  places  of  the  highest  general  culture  that  they 
take  their  true  position.  They  rank  in  such  communities  with  the  clergy¬ 
men,  for  they  also  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  in  proportion  to  their  en¬ 
lightenment  take  rank  with  the  philosopher,  seeker  of  wisdom.  The  vis¬ 
itation  desirable  to  be  connected  with  the  kindergartens  is  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  adjunct.  In  this  way  families  are  to  be  reached,  and  the  love  of  their 
children,  shown  and  evidently  felt  by  their  teachers,  will  win  its  way  to 
otherwise  cold  and  suspicious  hearts  of  poor  mothers.  Nothing  so  bridges 
over  the  abyss  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  these  kindergartens. 
When  the  poor  mother  sees  her  child  treated  with  respect,  all  her  opposi¬ 
tion  vanishes,  and  in  this  country  at  least  she  can  look  forward  to  her 
children’s  occupying  any  position  of  which  they  will  prove  worthy.  And 
if  the  early  culture  of  the  children  morally  and  physically  will  help  to 
elevate  the  families  they  belong  to,  there  will  not  be  that  painful  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  uneducated  parents  and  the  educated  children.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  poor  of  our  cities  are  wanting  in  any 
education  whatever,  that  half  the  value  of  the  early  training  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  lost,  unless  the  minds  of  the  parents  are  also  reached.  The  most 
invaluable  class  of  visitors  of  the  poor  therefore  is  the  kindergartners,  for 
with  their  passport  into  the  families  who  require  charity  of  all  kinds,  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  material,  they  have  an  opportunity  never  offered  before. 
It  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  fitness  of  the  kindergartner  for  her  blessed  task 
if  she  is  found  to  see  the  importance  of  this  part  of  her  work.  Let  the 
idle,  wealthy  women  who  wish  they  had  something  useful  to  do,  visit 
these  divine  institutions  of  modern  benevolence,  and  they  will  find  ample 
occupation  in  assisting  in  their  work.  Many  helps  can  come  from  out¬ 
side.  Beautiful  pictures  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  culture  of  children — 
not  pictures  of  Johnny,  in  Mother  Goose,  tripping  up  his  grandmother, 
or  tying  rags  to  an  old  man’s  coat,  or  Taffy  stealing  the  pig.  Such  demor¬ 
alizers  as  these  should  have  the  reprobation  of  society,  but  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  moral  beauty,  such  as  those  that  adorn  Froebel’s  Mother  and  Cosset 
songs  and  De  Gerando’s  illustrated  work  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  French 
Academy  for  noble  deeds  of  humanity — as  w^ell  as  pictures  of  nature,  ani- 
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mals,  sports,  etc.,  of  which  the  world  is  now  full.  A  little  child  will  see 
much  in  a  picture  that  will  escape  an  adult,  and  nothing  will  bring  him 
fctiward  so  fast  in  expressing  himself  intelligently  as  the  talk  over  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures.  The  benevolent  who  befriend  these  kindergartens  have  after 
all  limited  means,  both  of  multiplying  the  kindergartens  and  furnishing 
them  with  all  the  appliances  they  need.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward 
could  supply  good  places  for  kindergartens,  or  even  one  with  ample  space 
and  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  which  are  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  good  success,  it  would  be  far  better  than  to  have  them  in  public 
school-buildings  in  noisy  streets.  A  commission  of  ladies  formed  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  regular  board  of  visitors,  would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
kindergartens,  and  thus  women  could  begin  at  once  to  assist  in  this  best 
of  charities.  It  is  often  sympathy  rather  than  money  that  is  needed  for 
God’s  work  in  the  world.  Every  one  can  emulate  his  moral  government 
of  it.  One  lady  now  furnishes  food  to  one  of  the  kindergartens  for 
lunches  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  or 
if  not  actually  too  poor,  too  intemperate  or  too  wicked,  and  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are,  as  it  were,  picked  out  of  the  street.  Some  of  these  very  little 
waifs  are  among  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  when  washed,  combed, 
and  dressed  decently,  and  show  an  evident  self-respect,  which  is  a  great 
change  from  the  cowed,  frightened,  brutal  condition  in  which  they 
entered  what  to  them  must  seem  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  kindergartners  are  the  educators  to  be  consulted  by  mothers  rather 
than  wise  men  who  exercise  their  brains  about  school  curriciilums  and 
think  very  little  in  that  connection  of  “  love  your  neighbor,”  and  “  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you.”  The  kindergartners  make 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  their  study  when  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  child-culture,  and  they  learn  from  Froebel’s  exposition  of 
his  principles  why  the  artistic  faculties  and  love  of  doing  are  to  be  trained 
joyfully  before  abstract  ideas  are  offered  them  and  before  they  are  taught 
anything  else.  In  one  sense  we  understand  nothing,  in  childhood,  or 
ever.  We  can  learn  by  observation  that  the  germ  of  the  seed  throws  out 
a  root  and  a  plumule,  and  that  the  pea,  for  example,  throws  out  leaves 
and  goes  on  growing  until  it  blossoms  and  bears  a  pod  containing  other 
seeds  like  the  one  we  planted ;  for  every  instant  of  this  process  can  be 
watched  for  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  glass  tumbler  in  the  midst  of  wet 
cotton,  every  movement  from  the  beginning  can  be  seen,  but  the  wisest 
of  us  do  not  understand  the  forces  of  nature  that  make  it  grow.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  intelligent  child  asks  why  and  how,  and  the  proper 
answer  to  the  question  here  is,  “  JSTo  one  knows  why  or  how  but  God.” 
This  points  out  the  unseen  agency  of  the  Creator,  and  will  make  him 
better  understand  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast.  The  faith  of  child¬ 
hood  will  germinate  belief,  and  when  a  child  has  watched  the  growth  of 
a  plant,  it  comprehends  what  is  meant  when  it  is  told  that  its  goodness 
can  grow  if  it  is  cherished.  We  do  not  have  to  supply  the  consciousness 
that  this  analogy  is  true.  God  has  planted  that  in  the  human  soul,  ready 
to  be  developed  at  the  right  moment,  but  let  us  not  forestall  the  time  when 
it  can  be  recognized.  Let  the  cultivated  senses  form  a  basis  for  the  thought, 
which  will  then  need  no  explanation  in  words.  Nature  is  teeming  with 
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similar  analogies  on  every  side.  A  cultivated  mind  (and  only  such  should 
guide  the  development  of  children)  secs  a  thousand  illustrations  of  ideas 
that  she  can  convey  to  them.  I  question  if  a  well-trained  kindergartner 
will  ever  have  recourse  to  nonsense  verses  to  amuse  children.  Brilliant 
verses,  striking  images,  startling  contrasts  are  all  in  order,  but  no  words 
should  be  given  them  that  have  not  a  meaning.  It  is  an  insult  to  their 
understandings  and  often  a  cause  of  much  after  perversion  of  mind  and 
confusion  of  ideas.  Many  confessions  of  great  men,  who  remember 
something  that  puzzled  their  minds  in  childhood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  testify  to  this. 

MR.  combe’s  early  CHILDHOOD. 

Idle  and  unconsidered  words  often  make  a  deep  impression  upon  chil¬ 
dren  and  lead  to  important  consequences.  In  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
George  Combe’s  little  work  upon  the  “Relation  between  Science  and 
Religion,”  he  recounts  such  an  instance.*  On  the  occasion  of  his  dividing 
a  bit  of  sugar-candy  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  (he  was  six  years  old) 
the  nursery  maid  said  to  him,  “  That’s  a  good  boy — God  will  reward  you 
for  this.”  He  says,  “  These  words  were  uttered  by  her  as  a  mere  form  of 
pious  speech,  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  child ;  but  they  conveyed  to  my 
mind  an  idea;  they  suggested  intelligently  and  practically,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conception  of  a  Divine  reward  for  a  kind  action;  and  I  instantly 
put  the  question  to  her:  “How  will  God  reward  me?”  “He  will  send 
5'ou  everything  that  is  good.”  “What  do  you  mean  by  good-will  he 
send  me  more  sugar-candy?  ”  “  Yes—certainly  he  will  if  3'ou  are  a  good 

boy.”  “Will  he  make  this  piece  of  sugar-candy  grow  bigger?”  “Yes 
— God  always  rewards  those  who  are  kind-hearted.” 

Mr.  Combe  was  a  logical  reasoner  from  childhood.  If  the  nursery¬ 
maid  had  said,  “God  has  made  you  so  that  you  will  always  be  happier 
for  doing  a  good  action,”  his  experience  would  have  verified  the  remark, 
and  the  consequences  might  have  been  beneficent  to  his  character;  but 
her  words  were  destined  to  work  in  another  way,  long  puzzling  to  his 
understanding.  “I  could  not  rest  contented  with  words,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “  but  at  once  proceeded  to  the  verification  of  the  assurance  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  observation.  I  forthwith  examined  minutely  all  the  edges  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  sugar-candy,  took  an  account  of  its  dimensions, 
and  then,  wrapping  it  carefully  in  paper,  put  it  into  a  drawer,  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  its  increase.  I  left  it  in  the  drawer  all  night,  and  next 
*  morning  examined  it  with  eager  curiosity.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
its  alteration  in  its  size,  either  of  increase  or  decrease.  I  was  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed;  my  faith  in  the  reward  of  virtue  by  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
received  its  first  shock,  and  I  feared  that  God  did  not  govern  the  world  in 
the  manner  which  the  nursery  maid  represented. 

“  Several  years  afterwards  I  read  in  the  Grammatical  Exercises,  an  early 
class-book  then  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  these  words: 

*  Deus  gubernat  mundum,"  God  governs  the  world.  *  Mundus  gubernatur 
a  Deo,'  the  world  is  governed  by  God.  These  sentences  were  introduced 


*  This  essay  of  Mr.  Comhe’s  upon  the  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  Kindergarten  library. 
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into  the  book  as  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  and  our  teacher,  the  late 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  dealt  with  them  merely  as  such,  without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  them.  This  must  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1798,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  words 
made  an  indelible  impression,  and  continued  for  years  and  years  to  haunt 
my  imagination.  As  a  child  I  assumed  the  fact  itself  to  be  an  indubitable 
truth,  but  felt  a  restless  curiosity  to  discover  how  God  exercises  his  juris¬ 
diction.” 

The  process  that  went  on  in  his  mind  through  long  years  of  study  is  so 
minutely  described  that  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  but  every  word 
of  it  is  of  import.  History  disappointed  him,  because  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  did  not  govern  justly  or  appear  to  recognize  God’s  action.  At 
home,  his  parents  administered  their  affairs  pretty  well,  but  with  such 
evident  imperfection  that  “it  was  impossible  to  trace  God’s  superintend¬ 
ence  or  direction  in  their  administration.  ”  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  France, 
George  III,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Melville,  did  no  better.  When  he  studied 
the  literature,  mythology,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  wa« 
ecjually  disappointed.  Most  rulers  and  other  people  seemed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  in  words  that  God  governed  the  world,  “  but  the  belief  seemed  to  be 
like  a  rope  of  sand  in  binding  their  consciences.” 

In  studying  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  orthodox  catechisms, 
he  found  more  direct  statements  of  God’s  moral  government,  but  never 
could  apply  the  examples  to  practical  purposes.  The  pious  frauds  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  also  of  Protestant  divines,  formed  farther  stum¬ 
bling  blocks,  and  in  his  theological  studies  he  was  taught  that  God  often 
leaves  the  wicked  to  run  the  course  of  their  sins  in  this  world  without  pun¬ 
ishing  them,  reserving  His  retribution  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This 
seemed  to  imply  “  that  God  does  not  govern  the  world  in  any  intelligible 
or  practical  sense,  but  merely  takes  notes  of  men’s  actions,  and  com¬ 
mences  his  actual  and  efficient  government  only  after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  ”  Such  was  the  influence  of  his  Calvinistic  education,  such 
the  terrors  inspired  by  it,  that  he  wished  himself  an  inferior  animal  without 
a  soul.  He  used  to  climb  high  up  on  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  overhung  his  father’s  house,  and  gaze  with  intense  interest  on  the 
evening  star,  and  longed  to  see  into  its  internal  economy,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but  discover  that  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  life 
and  death  prevailed  there  as  here,  he  should  be  happy,  for  then  he  could 
believe  that  this  world  was  not  cursed,  but  that  it  and  the  planet  were 
both  such  as  God  intended  them  to  be.  His  distress  was  aggravated  by 
finding  such  doubts  and  difficulties  described  in  the  catechism  as  “pun¬ 
ishments  of  sin,”  and  ascribed  to  “blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense, 
and  strong  delusions.  ”  He  had  never  heard  the  truth  of  the  catechism 
questioned,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  became  convinced 
that  the  feelings  he  mentioned  arose  from  the  intuitive  revulsion  of  the 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
dowed,  against  the  dogmas  of  Calvin.  When  he  studied  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system  and  perceived  the  harmonies  and  adaptation  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  when  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  from  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  physiology,  from  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
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all  wliich  proclaimed  the  all-pervading  God,  he  still  asked  how  He  gov¬ 
erned  the  moral  world,  and  it  was  not  till  Gall’s  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  that  he  was  led  step  by  step  to  understand  God's  connection 
with  the  soul  of  man. 

Doubtless  if  he  had  been  left  to  think  for  himself  he  would  have  arrived 
early  and  happily  to  a  sense  of  the  same,  and  when  we  think  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  utterances  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  which  the  little  child  believes  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  told  of  it, 
we  realize  how  immense  is  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  the  edu¬ 
cator  of  childhood.  A  cultivated  mind  does  not  mean  a  mind  and  memory 
crammed  with  facts  and  book  knowledge,  but  the  trained  power  of  think¬ 
ing,  founded  on  the  analogies  of  nature.  W omen,  even  more  than  men, 
are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  thinking,  and  it  is  because  their 
minds  are  not  scientifically  trained  to  anj'thing.  The  religious  aspects  of 
science  can  be  inculcated  upon  the  youngest  children,  and  those  minds 
that  think  no  religious  impressions  can  be  made  upon  them  can  never 
have  lived  with  children  in  the  sense  in  which  Froebel  uses  the  words. 
No  limit  need  be  put  to  the  acquisitions  and  learning  of  women,  but  what 
they  are  to  do  for  society  is  first  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  new-born  soul,  and  then  to  see  to  it  that  all  other  wcmcir 
share  the  knowledge,  for  the  conscientious  soul  cannot  rest  contented  till 
it  shares  with  others  all  the  good  it  enjoys,  especially  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  human  race  is  a  solidarity,  and  never  can 
advance  much  as  a  race  till  enlightenment  is  equalized  as  far  as  there  is 
capacity  to  receive  it. 

The  above  is  a  strong  case,  but  Dr.  Channing  relates  one  himself  some¬ 
what  similar,  and  others  recur  to  mind.  Doubtless  innumerable  instances 
of  perversion  of  mind  occur  that  are  never  remedied  by  original  thinking. 
It  seems  strange  even  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  throw  it  off  earlier.  It 
shows  the  power  of  accepted  dogmas  over  a  conscientious  spirit,  and 
shows  also  how  unprincipled  it  is  to  exert  such  power.  No  disputed 
opinion  should  ever  be  uttered  as  a  fact,  and  this  idea  of  justice  and  truth 
should  rule  in  education  from  the  very  beginning.  A  reasoning  child 
should  not  be  made  to  do  anything  solely  from  obedience  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  even  its  mother,  except  in  some  case  of  personal  danger  to  itself 
or  others.  The  motive  inculcated  should  be  a  far  higher  one,  or  we 
should  wait  and  trust  the  human  soul  meanwhile.  We  can  do  this  if  we 
believe  the  human  soul  is  made  aright  by  its  Creator — that  is,  that  it  has 
recuperative  power,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  removing  obstacles 
to  its  free  action.  This  is  what  Froebel  meant  by  telling  us  to  study  the 
child  and  never  to  force  it.  Arrest  it  in  the  wrong  course,  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  idea  for  its  guide,  but  respect  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  human  nature  from  the  first.  We  shall  then  have  noble  children 
and  not  puppets. 
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Cost  of  Crime  and  Prisons,  93,  352. 

County  Jails,  115,  61 1,  629. 

Badly  managed,  153,611. 

Absence  of  Employment  and  Instruction,  102,  612. 
Reconstruction  and  Substitution,  612,  629. 

Craig,  Major,  Iowa  Prison,  178. 

Crawford,  W.,  Report  on  American  Prisons,  22,  27. 

Results,  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  28. 

Crete,  the  Cretana,  4. 

Crime,  Causes,  113,  159,  397,  422,  502,  538,  562. 
Conditions,  cold-blood  or  passion,  648. 

Character,  112,  434,  483. 

Peculiarities,  ethnological,  434,  484,  538,  558. 
Prevention,  225. 

Crime,  a  Psychological  Anomaly,  650. 
Crime-prevention  and  Crime-repression,  703. 

Criminal  Legislation,  35,  640. 

Criminal  Psychology,  Despine,  641, 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  Progressive  Classification,  32, 233. 

Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  230. 

Croatia  and  Hungary,  Prison  System,  454. 

Cropping,  Branding,  Pillory,  Stocks,  22,  23. 

Crosby,  Howard,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  706. 
Cubitt,  the  Treadmill,  21. 

Cumulative  Sentences,  116. 

Cyprus,  Prison,  387 

Danner,  Asylum  for  Deserted  Children,  498. 
Danjan,  Prize  Essay  of  Royal  Prison  Society,  37. 
Dante,  cited,  i. 

Dark  Ages  of  Prison  Discipline,  1-22. 

Dark  Cell,  362. 

Day-routine  in  Prison,  358,  453, 

Death-penalty,  Limitations,  24,  467,  557. 

Results  of  Abrogation  on  convictions,  174. 
Death-rate,  120. 

Debating  Society,  181. 

Debt  and  Debtors,  Society  for  Relief,  10. 

Abolition  of  Imprisonment,  24,  397. 

Enforced,  576,  397. 

Degrading  Penalties,  663. 

Delaware,  Prison  and  Penal  System,  160. 

Delay  of  Trial,  witnesses  and  accused,  39,  115. 

Abuses  in  Portugal,  479. 

Demetz  and  Mettray,  82,  341. 

Four  Principles  observed,  342. 

Denmark,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  491. 

Irish  Progressive  System,  493. 

Denominational  Character  of  Reformatories,  700. 
Denne,  Separation  of  Prisoners  1722,  9. 

Despine,  F.,  Reforms  in  Savoy,  32,  641. 

The  Criminal  in  the  Psychical  Condition,  641 
Treatment  of  Criminals  suggested  by  Science,  650. 
Criticism,  by  Dr  Wines,  655. 

Destitute  and  Deserted  Children,  64,  127,  470,  695, 


Deterrence  from  Crime,  38,  96,  337. 

Detention  Prisons,  368,  423. 

For  Trial,  362. 

For  Sentence,  347,  368. 

De  Tocqueville,  cited,  109,  11 1,  119. 

Detroit  House  of  Correction,  89. 

Dickens,  Charles,  401. 

Dietary,  98,  120,  221,  322. 

Reasons  for  generous,  180. 

Discharged  Prisoners,  Aid  and  Sympathy,  121,  616, 
625,  675. 

Relations  to  the  State,  122,  625,  678. 

Baden,  418. 

Belgium,  359. 

Brunswick,  433. 

Denmark,  491. 

France,  338,  351. 

Great  Britain,  225. 

Hamburg,  440. 

Holland,  398. 

Italy,  489. 

Saxony,  429, 

Sweden,  512. 

Wiirtemberg,  429. 

United  States,  12 1,  136. 

Discipline  of  Prisons,  62,  95,  362. 

Penal  and  Reformatory,  634. 

Reformatories  and  Asylums,  699. 

Discretion  as  to  Sentence,  24,  97,  66r. 

Executive  Clemency,  119,  122. 

Disgraceful  Punishments,  24,  99,  376,  664. 

District  Prisons  in  Ideal  System,  629. 

District  of  Columbia,  Prison  System,  214, 

Dixon,  Hepworth,  Life  of  Penn,  7. 

Doepler,  Jacob,  Theatrum  Poenarum,  1693,  689. 
Dominica,  Prison,  280. 

Dormitory,  single  and  common,  520. 

Dread  of  Discharged  Criminals,  615,  686. 

Drainage  and  other  Sanitary  Precautions,  120. 
Ducpetiaux,  Prison  and  Reformatory  Work,  42. 
Dublin,  Prison  System,  237. 

Diisselthal  Rettinghaus,  Child-saving  Asylum,  691. 
Duty,  the  Sentiment,  656. 

Dwight,  T.  W.,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  704. 

Earnings  of  Prisoners,  55,  94,  123,  510. 

Portion  to  his  support,  94,  354. 

Support  of  family,  125. 

Reserved  for  discharge,  123. 

Lease  System,  in,  191,  200. 

East  India  Empire,  Prison  System,  xi.,  314. 

Eastern  Nations,  Cruel  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  3. 
Education  and  Crime,  102,  606,  622. 

Educational  Agencies,  100. 

Education,  General,  Duty  of  Governments,  73,  607. 
Ekert,  M.,  Director  at  Bruchsal,  418. 

Eliot,  W.,  City  Prisons,  Lock-ups,  or  Stations,  117. 

Prison  Reform  Institute,  705. 

Elmira  Reformatory  Prison,  96,  97,  152. 

Emulation,  the  principle,  653. 

Employments  in  Prison,  107,  423. 

Variety  in  American,  197. 

Encouragements,  98,  122,  420,  534,  614. 

Endless  Revolvers,  639. 

Ends  of  Punishment,  29,  39. 

Protection  of  Society,  29. 

Repression  of  Crime,  29,  38. 

Reformation  of  Criminals,  29,  342. 

England,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  217. 
Howard’s  Prison  Work,  12. 

Movements  anterior  to  Howard,  6,  12. 

Prison  Construction  and  Discipline,  28, 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  27,  240. 

Societies  for  Improvement,  17,  19. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  223. 
Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies,  225. 

Erzroum,  Turkish  Prison,  387. 

Escapes  from  Confim  ment,  193,  346. 

Evening  School  in  Elmira  Reformatory,  98, 

Examples  of  severity  not  necessarily  deterrent,  635. 
Example,  Influence  on  the  Young,  668. 
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Executive  Clemency,  iig,  395,  542. 

Influence  on  Convicts,  120. 

Execution  of  a  Penalty,  661. 

Exploit,  Exploitation,  369. 

Extradition  Treaties,  International,  65,  683. 

Faith  in  Reformatory  Work,  55,  617. 

Falk,  John,  Children-saver,  74,  690. 

Friend  in  Need  —  Lutherhof,  690. 

Falkland  Islands  Prison,  255. 

Family-Reception  of  Vicious  Children,  471. 

Christian  Charity,  695. 

Family,  the,  for  Homeless  Children,  64,  144,  684,  695. 
Conditions  of  a  suitable  Home,  695. 

Institutions  organized  to  resemble,  63,  139,  342,  696. 
Earliest  Examples,  76,  341,  470,  689. 

Wichern’s  Rauhe  Haus,  74,  695. 

Skaibet  in  Poland  in  1827,  470. 

Family  Life  in  Institutions,  162,  697. 

Family  of  Criminals,  24S,  536. 

Family-placing  in  the  West,  129. 

Family  System  in  German  Reformatories,  696. 

Farm  School  for  City  Juveniles,  47,  82,  84,  142. 
Farmingham,  Boys’  Home,  528. 

Fear  and  Hope,  39,  653. 

Female  Crimina  s.  Special  Treatment,  137,  630. 
Progressive  Classification,  630. 

Refuge  for  Discharged,  226,  512. 

Fences  and  Screens  for  Criminals,  632. 

Festival-days,  177,  507,  699. 

Field  Work  and  Shop  Work,  144,  401,  473. 

Fiji  Islands,  Prisons,  297. 

Financial  Aims  and  Results,  89,  151. 

Fines,  worked  out,  148,  559. 

Finland  Prison  System  and  Question,  467. 

First  Offence  —  Treatment,  240,  612. 

Foreigners  in  American  Prisons,  94. 

Children  of  Foreign-born  Parents,  127. 

Florida,  Abuses  of  Lease  System,  194. 

Flogging,  Scourging,  etc.,  99. 

Food,  177,  180,  372,  425_. 

Forbes,  A.,  Turkish  Prisons,  387. 

Fraukfirt,  International  Congress,  43,  44. 

Prison  System,  4'5o. 

France,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  xii.,  329. 
Nomenclature  and  Classification,  329,  330,  336. 
Early  Movements,  36. 

Government  Commission,  1872-75,  40. 

Child- Saving  Work,  81,  338,  342. 

Superior  Council  of  Prisons,  41. 

National  Prison  Association,  41, 

National  Patronage  Society,  41,  338,  350. 

Royal  Prison  Society  18 ig,  19. 

Naval  and  Military  Prisons,  344. 

Franke,  A.  H.,  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  73,  689. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  90. 

Fraternity  in  Prison-work,  676.  _ 

Free-will,  Limitations  to.  Despine,  655. 

Biblical  Doctrine,  655. 

Fry,  Mrs.  E.,  Prison-work,  16,  20,  493. 

Galleys,  and  Penal  Colonies,  332,  344,  486. 

Gambia,  Prison,  285. 

Gangs,  or  Companies  in  Public  Work,  285,  491. 
Generous  sentiments  wanting  in  the  Criminal,  646. 
Georgia,  Prison  System,  192. 

New  Doctrine  of  State  Responsibility,  192. 
Germany,  Child-saving  Institutions,  688,  700. 
Congregate  and  Family  System,  693. 

Religious  Education,  696,  699. 

German  Empire,  403. 

New  Penal  Code,  and  Prison  Reform,  403. 
Progressive  Classification,  406. 

German  States,  Individual,  xiv.,  403-446. 

Ghent,  Early  Example  of  Improvement,  n. 
Ciibralter,  Prison  and  Station,  281. 

Ginx’s  Baby,  72. 

Girls,  Neglected  and  Homeless,  64,  693. 

Asylums  and  Industrial  Schools,  139. 

Vicious  and  Criminal,  694. 

Gloucester  Penitentiary,  15,  29. 


Golden-Bridge  Refuge,  237. 

'I'hird  Stage  o;  Irish  System,  237. 

Good-behavior,  Motives,  141,  416,  495. 

Gouldsburg.  M.,  Qualification  of  a  Prison  Officer,  284. 
Government  Relations  to  Crime,  192,  609. 

International  Treaties,  65,  683. 

Gradation  of  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutions,  606. 
Great  Britain,  Prison  Systems,  x.,  2x7-327. 

England,  217-232. 

Ireland,  233. 

Scotland,  228-232. 

East  India  Empire,  314. 

Canada,  248. 

Other  Colonies  and  Settlements,  xi. 

New  Prison  Act,  1877,  1878,  217. 

Royal  Commission,  1878,  240. 

Greece,  Ancient  Prisons,  3. 

Modern  Prison  System,  529. 

Grenada,  Prison,  266. 

Grotenfelt,  A.,  Prison  Question  in  Finland,  467. 
Griffith,  G.  C-,  Model  Contractor,  109. 

Guatemala,  Prisons,  539. 

Guizot,  cited,  5. 

Guiana  Penal  Colony,  344. 

Guillaume,  Dr  ,  Swiss  Penal  System,  526. 

Habit,  of  Virtue,  or  Vice,  39. 

Habitual  Criminality,  necessary  conditions,  632. 
Habitual  Drunkards,  639. 

Hague  Detention  Prison,  400. 

Haines,  Governor,  155. 

Hamburg  Prisons,  437. 

Appointment  of  Officials,  438. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  Plan  of  Refoim,  14. 

Hard  labor,  106,  556. 

Hai  dening  influence  of  bad  association,  478. 

Excessive  harshness,  664. 

Haussonville,  Viscount  de,  40. 

Hawaii,  Prison  System,  569. 

Hay,  William,  in  1735,  9. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  46. 

Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  2. 

Parental  and  Filial  Duty,  67, 

Hill,  Florence  Davenport,  308. 

Hill,  Frederic,  28,  619. 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  619. 

Hill,  Matthew  D.,  28. 

Hindu  Code,  i. 

Hoare,  London  Prison  Society,  20. 

Holidays,  177,  180,  699. 

Holland,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  392. 

Cellular  Classification,  Activity,  393. 

Holls,  G.  C.,  Wartburg  Orphan  Asylum,  688. 
Holtzendorf,  Baron  von,  403. 

Prison-Reform  Academy,  707. 

Irish  System,  409. 

Home-father  and  House-mother,  German,  698. 
Home-feeling  to  be  cultivated,  362. 

Home-placing  of  Neglected  Children,  129. 

Homes  for  Destitute  Children,  143,  683. 

Examples,  148. 

Honduras,  Prisons,  273. 

Hong  Kong,  Prisons,  311. 

Howard,  John,  Prison-work,  12. 

Hope  and  Fear,  38,  54,  96,  286,  424,  431,  458,  613. 
Horticulture  for  Prisoners,  107,  237,  325. 

Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  429. 

Houses  of  Correction,  92,  629. 

Examples,  114,  148,  176. 

Household  Duties  and  Work,  for  Children,  6981. 
Howe,  George  E. ,  139. 

Humphrey,  W.,  161. 

Hungary  and  Croatia,  Prison  System,  454. 
Hunger-torture,  590. 

Hygiene  of  Prisons,  120,  358,  511. 

Hypocrisy,  in  Criminals,  360,  653. 

Iceland,  Prison,  499.  _  [605. 

Ideal  System  of  Crime-Prevention  and  Repression, 
Realized  by  Maconochie,  631. 

Identification  of  Criminals,  633. 
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Idleness,  in  and  out  of  Prison,  113,  n6,  608. 
Compulsory,  in  Jail,  612. 

Ignorance  and  Illiteracy,  loi,  337,  355,  395,  422,  562. 
Countries  with  the  least,  428,  520. 

Religious,  152,  502. 

Industrial,  421,  423,  608. 

Ignorance  and  Crime,  103,  272,  275. 

Illinois,  Penal  and  Correctional  System,  171. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory,  173. 

Illiteracy,  Statistics,  325,  337,  bob. 

Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Prisoners,  240. 

Indemnity  for  illegal  and  unjust  confinement,  633. 
Indeterminate  Sentences.  6ig. 

Indiana,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  168. 
Incorrigibility,  617. 

Individualization  in  Prison  Treatment,  106,  411,  618. 

Basis  of  Cellular  System,  158,  424. 

Individual  Reformers,  23,  689,  697. 

Individual  Sympathy  and  Personal  Aid,  608. 
Indulgence  and  Severity,  equally  unsuitable,  55,  636. 
Industrial  Asylums  and  Farm-Schools,  74,  125,  609. 
France,  341. 

Germany,  74,  441,  688,  692. 

Great  Britain,  75,  223. 

Poland,  471. 

Scandinavia,  498. 

United  States,  129. 

Industry  in  Prison-life,  107,  147. 

For  a  Reformatory  end,  432,  698. 

Infant  Nurseries,  339,  607. 

Infant  Schools,  339,  692. 

Insane  Criminals,  Separate  Asylums,  63,  172,  335. 

Originating  in  the  Discipline,  447. 

Insanity  and  Crime,  647. 

Insensibility  of  Criminals,  Moral,  647. 

Inspection,  Official,  173,  507,  623,  666. 

Unofficial  but  authorized,  241,  242,  624. 

Instinctive  Nature  of  each  Criminal,  652. 
Institutional  Life,  and  the  Family,  139,  683,  696. 
Instruction  to  Prisoners,  96,  325. 

Industrial,  151,  158,  357,608. 

Intellectual  and  Literary,  102,  356,  395,  665,  698. 
Moral,  100,  356,  664,  698. 

Religious,  100,  333,  356,  395,  698. 

Intellectual  Knowledge  and  Crime,  647. 
Intemperance  and  Crime,  272. 

Intermediate  Prison  System,  236,  237,  325,  406. 

Experience  at  Luskand  Golden  Bridge,  236. 
International  Prison  Congresses,  42. 

Brussels,  44. 

Frankfort,  434. 

London,  45. 

Stockholm,  57. 

Intimidation,  39.  685. 

Intoxication  in  Norway,  522. 

Iowa,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  178. 

School-house  within  Prison  precincts,  180. 

Ireland,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  232. 
Crofton  or  Irish  System,  233,  409. 

Modifications,  410. 

Irons,  491.  [643. 

Irregular  Action  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  in  Crime, 
Isolation  of  Prisoners,  158,  616. 

Accused  and  waiting  for  Trial,  456. 

Italy,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  xvi.,  481-490. 

Early  Movements,  Pope  Clement,  7,  66. 

Normal  School  for  Prison  Officers,  487,  4S9. 
Juvenile  Prisons,  Patronage  Societies,  489. 

Jails,  115,  148,  612. 

Reconstruction  necessary,  612. 

Jamaica,  Prison  System,  257. 

Japan,  Prison  System,  595. 

Jebb,  Captain  J.,  Pentonville  Prison,  28, 

Jewish  Faith  respected,  428. 

Joliet  Penitentiary,  171. 

Journal  of  Prison  Work,  499. 

Judas,  Overseer  in  Magas  Prison,  346. 

Julius,  Dr.,  Visit  to  American  Prisons,  404,  407. 
Jurisdiction,  National  and  State,  87,  413. 

American  difficulty,  87. 


German,  403,  413, 

Russian,  413. 

Juvenile  Crime  and  Offenders,  80,  113. 
Disproportionate  excess  over  adult,  626. 

French  Code,  63,  350. 

Special  Treatment,  64,  625. 

Home,  Instruction,  Work,  Aid,  64,  350. 
Experience  of  different  countries,  398. 

Patronage  Society  for  Liberated  Juveniles,  350. 
Juvenile  Prisons,  Examples,  7,  349,  502,  625. 
England,  Parkhurst,  78,  79. 

Reformatories  practically  Prisons,  Places  of  Con¬ 
finement,  349. 

Elmira  Reformatory,  97,  152. 

Kansas,  Prisons  and  Jails,  180. 

Labor  managed  by  State,  181. 

Kentucky,  Prison  System,  205. 

Lease-Labor  System,  112. 

Juvenile  Reformatory  at  Louisville,  206. 

Kicki,  Count,  Bequest  to  Industrial  Asylum,  474. 
Kingsmill,  Prison  Work  at  Pentonville,  29. 

Kirwan,  Mrs.,  Women’s  Intermediate  Prison,  237. 
Liberty,  Confidence,  and  Work,  237. 

Kitchen,  Garden,  Laundry,  238. 

Knowledge,  apart  from  Moral  Sentiments,  647. 
Koranic  Law,  and  Crime,  582. 

Labor,  Prisoners,  ii,  107,  337,  357,  508,  622. 
Unintelligent  and  Unproductive,  652. 

Penal,  or  Hard,  for  punishment,  106,  286,  373,  436. 
Productive  and  Useful,  ro6,  158,  286,  322,  357. 
Reformatory,  151,  321,  627,  698. 

Individual  isolated,  104,  158. 

Silent  and  Associate,  373,  457,  652. 

Labor  System,  106-112. 

Profitable  to  Prison,  106,  108. 

Participation  in  Earnings  by  prisoner,  151. 

Family  or  Children,  158,  698. 

Reserved  till  Discharged,  230. 

Disposed  of  by  Auction,  412. 

Contract  System,  108,  483.  * 

Lease  System,  iii. 

State  Management,  108,  418,  522. 

Labuan,  Prison,  299. 

Lama,  Dr.  T.,  Penitentiary  at  Lima,  562. 

Lamarque,  Jules  de,  338. 

Lambelet,  M.,  Bequest  for  Girls’  Asylum,  527. 

La  Petite  Roquette  Prison,  349. 

Saddest  Spectacle  in  Paris,  350. 

La  Sante,  the  Model  Prison  of  Paris,  349. 

Lash,  painful  and  disgraceful,  99. 

Gradual  and  genera!  disuse,  24,  99. 

Lastres,  Senor,  Prison  Reforms  in  Spam,  384. 
Latimer,  London  Prison  in  1550,  6. 

Lease  System  of  Prison  Labor,  xii,  191,  200. 

Abuses,  1 12,  320. 

Lectures  to  Prisoners,  99,  137. 

Liberty,  its  attractions,  653,  654. 

Moral  Free-will,  656. 

Deprivation,  reasons  for,  663. 

Liberia,  Prisons,  575. 

Legislation  respecting  Criminals,  60. 

Liberated  Prisoners,  62,  359,  487,  645. 

Need  sympathy,  advice,  and  money,  122. 

Public  distrust,  686. 

Libraries  for  Prisons,  102,  353,  355,  421,  425,  45r* 
Lichtenstern,  under  Herr  Volter,  6gi. 

Literary  and  Moral  Instruction,  395. 

Livingston,  E.,  Code.  23,  126. 

Livy,  Prisons  of  Old  Rome,  5. 

Lodging-house  for  Vagrants,  128. 

Local  Council  of  Supervision,  353. 

Locality  of  Reformatories,  697. 

Lock-up,  or  City  Stations  for  detention,  117,  186,611, 
London  Prisons  and  Prison  Reforms,  6. 
Philanthropic  Society,  19,  76,  778. 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  1815,  18,  19. 

Ragged  School  Union,  225. 

International  Prison  Congress,  45. 

American  propositions,  49 ;  Modifications,  54, 
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Louvain  Penitentiary',  42,  362. 

Love,  an  Agent  of  Discipline,  ii,  618. 

In  Humane  Activity,  657,  687. 

Liibec,  Prisons,  442. 

Lucas,  Charles,  Principles,  38. 

Publications,  37,  38.  t 

Lusk,  Irish  Intermediate  Prison,  236. 

Lynde,  Elam,  log. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  Prison  Reform  in  India,  314. 
^lack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Orphans’  Home,  142. 
Maconochie,  A,  Prison  Discipline,  32,  106,  614,  637. 

Indeterminate  Sentence,  619,  621. 

Maiming  and  torture,  491. 

Maine,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  145. 

Influence  of  the  Maine  Law,  145. 

Malta,  Prisons  and  Lock-ups,  288. 

Mark-System  for  Progressive  Classification,  33,  310. 
Applied  at  Elmira,  97. 

Llanin,  Henry,  Duty  of  Society  to  Children,  475. 
Maryland,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  211. 

Preventive  Institutions  and  Agencies,  212. 
IHassachusetts,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  133. 
Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1824,  19. 
State-Prison  at  Charlestown,  Concord,  91. 

State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  134. 

State  Primary  School  for  Abandoned  Children,  135. 
Women’s  Prison  at  Sherburne,  134. 

Reform  School  for  Boys,  135. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  135.  _  _  [i35- 

Farm  Schools,  and  other  Preventive  Institutions, 
Truant  Schools,  Visiting  Agency,  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lums,  136. 

IMaterialism  a  Cause  of  Crime,  434. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Sentences,  630. 

.Mazas  Prison,  Paris,  Cellular,  346. 

.Meat  in  Prison  Diet,  120. 

Jvledical  Service  of  Prisons,  Superintendent,  242. 
iMercer,  A.,  Adult  Reformatory  for  Women,  250. 
Mettray  and  DeMetz,  82,  341. 

Based  on  certain  Principles,  342. 

Mexico,  Prison  System,  533. 

^Michigan,  Penal  and  Reformatory  Work,  161. 
Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  i6i. 

Reform  School,  162. 

Public  School,  and  Home  for  Waifs,  162. 

Visiting  Agencies  for  Young  Delinquents,  163. 
Middletown,  Girls’  Industrial  School,  139,  610. 
Military  Discipline,  376,  636. 

Military  Prisons,  344,  398 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  cited,  241. 

Minimization  of  Crime,  605. 

Minnesota,  Prison  System,  177. 

Minority,  Division  into  three  Periods,  470. 
iVlinors  exposed  to  Temptation,  64. 

Large  Proportion  of  Criminal  Population,  471,  626. 
Special  Prison  and  Treatment,  626. 

Mississippi,  Prison  System,  196. 

Missouri,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  2or. 
Mittermaier,  405. 

Moabit  Prison,  near  Berlin,  414. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  Transportation,  30 
IMonitor,  substitute  for  House-father,  401. 

Employed  by  Maconochie  and  Montesinos,  637. 
Llontesinos,  Reformatory  Work  in  Spain,  30,  637. 
Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  9. 

Moral  Amelioration  of  great  Criminals,  652. 

Moral  .Anomalies  in  Crime,  644. 

Moral  Biography,  Classification  by,  360. 

Moral  Forces  versus  Physical,  51,  99,  172,  237,  017. 
Floral  Instruction  and  Agencies,  336,  356. 

Floral  Sense  or  Conscience,  645. 

Florey,  Motive  on  Labor  Contractors,  iix,  194,  199. 
Florocco,  Prisons,  578. 

Flortality,  326. 

FIoscow,  Prison  System  of  Sollohub,  33. 

Floses,  Ordinances  respecting  Children,  68. 

Flotives  in  a  good  Life,  96,  155,  621. 

Flottoes  on  Walls  of  Prisons,  402. 

Flouat,  Intermediate  Imprisonment,  326. 

Flullen,  W.  J.,  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  122. 


Munich,  Obermaier  Reforms,  32,  422. 

Mumford,  Colonel,  Volunteer  \Vork,  204. 

Murder,  Difficulties  for  Conviction  of,  176. 

Death-Penalty,  and  Life  or  Term  of  Years,  176. 
Murray,  Miss,  Victoria  Asylum,  78. 

Music  for  Amusement  and  Devotion,  182. 

Reformatory  Agency,  148,  698. 

Mutual  Corruption  in  Prison  Association,  38. 

Natal,  Prison,  282. 

National  Prisons  in  United  States,  too. 

National  Prison  Reform  Conventions,  45. 

Associations,  46. 

Naval  Prisons,  344. 

Nebraska,  Prisons,  182. 

Neglected  Children,  Asylums,  130.  132.  427. 

German  System,  by  Dr.  Holls,  688. 

Netherlands  Mettray,  84,  400. 

Netherlands.  Reforms  by  Maria  Theresa,  10. 

Nevis,  Prison,  279. 

New  Brunswick,  Prisons  and  Jails,  253. 

New  Caledonia,  Penal  Colony,  344. 

New  England  States,  Prisons,  133. 

Newfoundland,  Prisons,  251. 

Newgate  Prison,  Connecticut,  32. 

Newgate  Prison,  London,  6,  20. 

New  Hampshire,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  142. 

Orphans’  Home  on  the  Webster  Homestead,  142. 
New  Jersey,  Prison  and  Reformatory  System,  154. 
Trial  of  Cellular  System,  25. 

Family  System  of  Reformatories,  156. 

New  York  City,  Reformatory  Work,  80,  125. 
Child-Saving  Work,  127. 

Female  Guardian  Society,  127. 

New  York,  State  System  of  Prisons,  149. 
Reformatory  and  Preventive,  125,  154. 

Inspection.  State  Officers,  100. 

Unofficial  but  Authorized,  241. 

System  with  Discharged  Prisoners,  122. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory,  97.  152. 

News-Boys’  Lodging-Houses  in  New  York,  128, 
New  South  Wales,  Prison  System,  301. 

Newspapers  admitted,  439. 

New  Zealand,  Prison  System,  294. 

Nomenclature,  148,  329,  405. 

Norfolk  Island,  Maconochie’s  Work,  63  r. 

Normal  School  for  Prison  Officers,  62,  66,  66g. 
Preventive  Institutions,  342,  691. 

Prison  Teachers,  401. 

North  Carolina,  Prisons, '201. 

Labor  System,  202. 

Norway,  Prison  System,  5x3. 

Classes,  .Administration,  Treatment,  514. 

Nova  Scotia,  Prisons,  253. 

Numbers,  Sympathy  of,  105. 

Should  not  exceed  individual  attention,  38,  64. 
Nya-Varfort,  Model  Juvenile  Prison,  502. 

Oberlin,  Pastor,  Infant  Schools,  339. 

Obermaier,  Prison  Reform  at  Flunich,  32,  422. 
Occupations  in  Prison,  235,  4x9,  608. 

Officers,  93,  354,  624,  669. 

Gradation  in  Rank  and  Responsibility,  51. 
Qualities  of  Character,  62,  430,  616. 

Qualifications,  xio,  2S5,  414,  502,  624. 

Training,  55,  65,  246,  342,  624,  669. 

Trial,_426,  503,  675. 

Appointment,  100,  150,  x6o,  421,  426. 

Tenure,  tio,  150,  428. 

Salaries,  51,  62,  94,  66q. 

Pensions,  419. 

Examples  of  Good,  29,  104,  X45,  207,  515. 
Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  Reforms  in  1728,  3. 

Ohio,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  164. 

Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  X64. 
Juvenile  Refuge-home  for  Girls,  165. 

State  Reform  Farm,  166,  697. 

Asylums,  County,  Industrial  Schools.  167. 

Ontario  Province,  Prison  System,  250. 

Industrial  Prison  for  Women,  250. 

Oral  Methods  and  Conversations  with  Adults,  505. 
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Oregon,  Prisons  and  Jails,  iS6. 

Organization  of  Penal  System,  gg,  622. 

Defects  in  United  States,  95. 

Excellent  Specimens,  499. 

Organized  Persuasion,  bi-j. 

Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  69,  498,  512,  607. 
Family  Placing,  tag,  135. 

Special  Institutions  home-like,  73,  13  i. 

Private  Resources  and  Management,  175. 

Public  Aid  and  Inspection,  223. 

Examples,  137,  142,  163,  165. 

Oscar,  Prince,  Punishments  and  Prisons,  34. 

Practical  Application  as  King,  35. 

Oslebshausen  Prison,  Radiating  Cellular,  434. 
Out-of-prison  Work,  452,  519. 

Outsiders  and  Criminals,  477. 

Pain  and  Suffering  as  motives  to  be  good,  635.  [654. 
Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  prison  treatment, 
Pardons,_  Executive,  119,  379,  459,  542. 

Conditional,  iig,  458. 

Parental  Duty  and  Neglect,  224,  679. 

Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  67. 

Responsibility  for  Expense  of  Minors,  224. 

Paris,  Prison  System,  345. 

Parkhurst  Juvenile  Prison,  78,  79. 

Parkington,  Sir  J..  Lord  Hampton,  56. 

Participation  of  Earnings  by  Prisoners,  123,  510. 

Salutary  Influence,  124. 

Patronage  Societies,  41,  338,  673,  687. 

For  Females  Discharged,  338,  351. 

State  Aid,  678. 

Paul,  Sir  George  O.,  Reform  in  1790,  15. 

Pauper  Children,  Scotch  system  of  placing,  225. 
Peculium,  333,  450,  653. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  18. 

Penalties,  Assimilation  versus  Classification,  665. 
Penitentiary,  original  meaning,  191. 

Penitentiary  Question,  39,  661. 

Penitentiary  Journal,  Copenhagen,  499, 

Penitentiary  Reform,  23,  6r,  158,  159. 

Penal  Codes  and  Prison  Practice,  35,  60,  365. 

Penal  Colonies,  French,  344. 

Penal  Labor,  106,  286,  337. 

Pennsylvania,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  157. 
System  of  Individual  Treatment,  25,  90. 

Western  Penitentiary,  26. 

Pensions  for  Prison  Officers,  419, 

Pentonville  Prison,  28. 

Persia,  Prisons,  582. 

Persuaders  and  Organized  Persuasion,  50,  638. 
Personal  Influence  of  Prison  Teacher,  506. 

Peru,  Prison  System,  560. 

Perversity  in  Criminal  Courses,  39,  652. 

Pestalozzi,  Henry,  Child-saving  Work,  690. 

Pestalozzi  Asylums,  44 r. 

Petersen,  R.,  Christiania  Penitentiary,  515. 
Philadelphia,  Prison  Work,  22,  25,  157. 

Society  to  Ameliorate  Miseries  1776,  19,  121. 

House  of  Refuge,  80. 

Cellular  System,  25,  29,  158.  [159. 

Abandoned  in  Pittsburgh  Western  Penitentiary, 
Philanthropic  Society,  London,  1788,  19,  76. 
Photography  and  Registry  of  Criminals,  633. 

Physical  Force  versus  Moral,  gg. 

Pillory,  Stocks,  Whipping,  Branding,  22,  23. 
Pilsbury,  Father  and  Son,  89.  109,  622. 

Grandson,  151. 

Pistole,  a  Privileged  Class,  353.  [26. 

Pittsburgh  Western  Penitentiary,  Trial  of  Systems, 
Plato,  Ideal  Prison  System,  4. 

Plays  in  Child-saving  Institution,  699. 

Plutarch,  Ancient  Prisons,  4. 

Poland,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  470. 

Child-saving  Institution,  470,  475. 

Model  Organization,  471,  472. 

Police,  co-operation  with  voluntary  efforts,  65,  246, 
International  Action,  684. 

Politics,  in  Prison  Administration,  109,  605,  620. 

Modes  of  Avoidance,  150,  606,  610. 

Pope  Clement  XL,  Prison  Reformer,  7,  659, 


Portugal  Penal  System,  476, 

Short-comings  and  Abuses,  477-479. 

Powell,  Birmingham  Asylum,  78. 

Powers,  Gershom,  109. 

Premiums  and  Prizes  for  Good  Conduct,  395,  435. 
Prevention,  213,  225,  607. 

Preventive  Institutions,  144,  212,  343,  607,  682. 
Governmental,  Voluntary,  Combined,  607. 

Action  of  Stockholm  Congress,  63. 

American  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  127,  130. 
Belgium  and  Holland,  363,  400. 

French  System,  341,  343.  fyco. 

German  Systems  of  Family  Institutions,  6S8,  693, 
Great  Britain,  vast  System  and  Results,  223.  G08. 
Poland,  early  and  recent  Establishments,  470,  474. 
Scandinavian  States,  498,  512,  524. 

Italy,  484. 

Prison-bird,  Odium  of  Imprisonment,  rg. 

Private  Charity  in  Reformatory  Work,  678,  G89. 
Initiative  and  Management,  610. 

Aided  and  Inspec-ted  by  State,  610. 

Privileges  of  Prisoners,  496,  638,  671. 

Correspondence  with  Friends,  638. 

Monitors  and  Assistants,  637.  ' 

More  Generous  Diet,  62. 

Out  of  Prison  Work,  and  less  Restraint,  452. 
Participation  in  Earnings,  34,  555. 

Shortening  of  Sentence,  4/7. 

Transferrence  to  less  coercive  Prison,  418. 
Probationary  Discharge,  494. 

Probationary  Stage  of  Confinement,  458. 

Proclivity  to  Crime,  Educational  Restraint,  644. 
Progressive  Classification,  289,  460,  486. 

Results,  490,  495,  550. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Prevention  and  Reform,  137. 
Protection  of  Society,  54,  144,  613. 

Protestant  Brotherhoods  for  Christian  Work,  415. 
Provisional  Liberation,  300,  317. 

Prussia,  Prison  System,  411. 

Psychological  or  Soul  Faculties,  648. 

Psychology  of  the  Criminal,  642. 

Moral  Anomalies,  Feebleness  or  Absence,  645. 
Publication  of  Official  Reports,  45. 

Public  Opinion,  Institutional,  35,  105,  244,  361. 
Punishment,  in  Prison,  end  of,  38,  54,  613,  620. 

Dark  Cell,  Bread  and  Water,  362. 

Penal  or  Hard  Labor,  106. 

Corporal  Punishment,  the  Lash,  99^ 

Reprimand,  417. 

Deprivation  of  Privileges,  417,  671. 

Treadmill,  417. 

Irons,  Stocks,  Branding,  22. 

Bastinado,  376,  583. 

Torture,  22. 

Queensland,  Prisons,  311. 

Radiating  Blocks  of  Cells,  415. 

Ragged  School  Union,  225. 

Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  693. 

General  Principles  and  Results,  693. 

Pensionate  or  Boarding  Pupils,  698. 

Brothers  for  Prison  Work,  419. 

Results  in  Germany,  700. 

Raumer,  Charles  von.  Destitute  Children,  692. 

Read  and  Write,  ability  to,  158. 

Reading  Prison,  1S44,  29. 

Reading-room,  Prison,  gg. 

Recidivists,  Relapses,  337,  484,  520,  687. 
Reconvictions  and  Cumulative  Sentences,  116,  261, 
421,  422. 

Record  of  Criminal  Convictions,  360. 

Causes,  Conditions,  Persistence,  360. 

Marks  in  Irish  System,  235. 

Recreations  at  Noon,  422. 

Reduction  of  Prison  Term,  620. 

Motive,  and  Reward  of  Good  Conduct,  96,  155,  621. 
Reformation  of  Criminal,  29,  120. 

Reformation  Sentences,  627. 

Reformatory  Schools,  610,  672. 

Origin,  73,  125. 
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Not  Families,  but  Institutions,  69'^. 

Inmates  received  on  Sentence  o£  Court,  173,  679. 
Belgium,  363. 

England,  ig,  225. 

France,  338,  343- 
Germany,  73,  687. 

Ireland,  239. 

United  States,  125,  166. 

Results,  126,  141,  224,  610. 

Reform  of  Prisons,  1-68- 

Reform  the  end  in  Farm  School,  341,  366, 

Registers  of  Criminals,  and  Photography,  633. 
Rehabilitation,  24,  49,  287. 

Reiuthaler,  C.,  the  Martinstift  at  Erfurt,  690. 

Relapse  of  Reformed,  136,  137,  229,  415,  603,  665,  685. 
How  to  combat,  685. 

Religion  in  Reformatory  Work,  55,  100,  622,  653,  698. 

Convictions  respected,  64,  451,  6^3. 

Religious  Instruction,  100,  170,  699. 

Belgium,  356. 

England,  221. 

France,  336. 

Germany,  6go,  699. 

Ireland,  234,  239. 

Scotland,  229. 

United  States,  99,  141. 

Religious  Men  in  Prison  Administration,  415. 
Repeated  Commitments,  52,  397,  687. 

Rescue  Institutions,  498,  512. 

Resistance  of  the  Prisoner  to  Discipline,  663. 
Resident  Chaplain,  lor. 

Resjjonsibility  of  Children  for  their  Acts,  682. 
Retribution,  in  Discipline,  49. 

Reuss,  Prison  System,  443. 

Rewards,  System,  49,  336,  360. 

Rhode  Island,  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutes,  136. 
Trial  and  Abandonment  of  Cellular  System,  26. 
State-Farm  Prison  School  at  Cranston,  137. 
Pnsoners’-Aid  Friends  Society,  Nursery,  &c.,  138. 
Right  and  Wrong,  Knowledge  of,  679. 

How  far  Intuition,  679. 

When  sufficient,  689. 

Rijsselt,  Netherland  Mettray,  400. 

Rome,  Ancient,  4  :  Modern,  490. 

Royal  Commission  on  Convict  Prisons,  1878,  240. 
Rush,  Benjamin,  Criminals  can  be  reformed,  154, 
Russia,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  472, 
Banishment  to  Siberia,  462,  466 
Rutland,  Vt-,  House  of  Correction,  148. 

Ruysselede  Farm-school,  364. 

Safe-keeping,  Accused  and  Witnesses,  38,  115. 
Salaries  of  Officers,  94. 

Sallust,  Prisoners  of  Rome,  5. 

Sampson  at  work  in  Prison,  54,  120, 

Sandwich  Islands,  569. 

Sanitary  Conditions,  54,  120,  240. 

Santa  Lucia  Prison,  271. 

Saving  and  Protection,  67,  131. 

Savings-banks  in  Children’s  Aid  Society,  127. 

Savoy,  Despine’s  Work,  32. 

Saxony,  Prison  System,  424. 

Scandinavian  Countries,  xvi.,  491-324. 

Denmark,  491  ;  Sweden,  499;  Norway,  513. 

Labor  System  different  in  each,  522. 

Scarbet,  Count  F.,  Neglected  Children,  1837,  470' 
Schools  versus  Prisons,  224,  487. 

Schools  and  education  in  relation  to  Crime,  224,  482. 
Day  or  Evening,  in  Prison,  98,  179,  355,  423. 
School- mistress  for  Women,  507,  482. 
School-masters,  Resident,  409,  506. 

Model  Methods  in  Sweden,  505. 

Science-study  of  Crime,  Despine,  649-660. 
Science-treatment  of  Criminality,  641,  650, 

In  harmony  with  Moral,  655. 

Scourging,  99.  _ 

Scotland,  Transitional  Condition,  228. 

Prisons,  Perth,  Paisley,  Avr,  228,  231. 

County  Jails,  Chaplains,  Schools,  Librariesj  229. 
Longer  Sentences,  230. 

Aid  on  leaving  by  instalments,  230. 


Payments  proportionate  to  Behavior,  230. 
Child-saving,  Insane  Prisoners,  232. 

Seaside  Summer  Excursions,  129. 

Seiss,  M.,  Prison  teacher  and  correspondent,  519. 
Self-help,  so,  55,  145,  236. 

Self-interest,  49,  237,  618,  645. 

Self-respect,  50,  245,  618. 

Sentences,  long  or  short,  109,  119,  261,  619. 

Maximum  fixed  by  States,  619. 

Minimum  until  Reformation,  627. 

Discretion  of  Court,  iig,  353. 

Determined  by  Administrators,  114,  620. 

Subject  to  Executive  Clemency,  119. 

Examples,  France,  332. 

Practically  determined  by  prisoner’s  reformation, 
353- 

Separate  Cells  at  all  times,  91,  114,  34^,  352- 
Sequestration  an  element  in  punishment,  651. 
Seward,  W.  H.,  23. 

Sewerage  and  Sewer-gas,  421. 

Sex,  in  crime  and  exposure,  24,  94,  694. 

Prison,  63,  64. 

Treatment,  63, 

Asylums,  143,  693. 

Short  Sentences,  252,  51S. 

Silence  and  Solitude,  8,  673. 

First  Stage  of  Penal  Treatment,  614. 

Siam,  Jail  and  Punishments,  581. 

Siberia,  Banishment  to,  462,  469. 

Size  of  Prison,  93,  102,  106,  ri6. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  237,  331,  540,  549. 

Slaves,  Imprisonment,  504. 

Sleep,  511. 

'-^nedaker,  Kentucky  P ’nitentiar'*,  iqg. 

Social  condition  of  iiimaies  of  R  formatorirs,  687, 
694.  _ 

Socialistic  Movement,  441. 

Social  Natur’',  104,  106,  159,  361,  ^514,  652. 

Societies  for  Prison  Reform,  i8,  23. 

England,  17,  19. 

France,  36. 

Holland,  398. 

Spain,  382. 

Switzerland,  43. 

United  States,  23. 

Society  and  Crime,  53,  72,  82,  615,  686. 

Socrates,  Prison  Life,  3. 

Soldiers’  Orphans,  Asylums  and  Homes,  142. 

Solitary  Confinement,  64,  104.  243. 

Not  suitable  to  Criminals  of  moral  infirmity,  632. 
Solitude  and  Silence,  26,  674. 

Sollohub,  Count,  Reforms  at  Moscow,  33,  46,  361. 
South  American  States,  Prison  Systems,  547. 

South  Australia,  Prisons,  304. 

South  Carolina,  Prisons  and  Jails,  196. 

Southern  States,  188-213. 

Lease  System  of  Labor,  197,  200. 

Neglect  of  Schools  and  Educa  ion,  192. 

Spain,  Penal  System,  365,  383. 

Wretch 'd  Condition,  365-379. 

Mcntesinos’  Labors,  31.  375. 

State  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  192,  433. 

State  Central  Authority,  606. 

State  (in  United  States)  Penal  InstituMons,  133, 
Prisons  and  Administration,  120,  606. 
Reformatories,  126. 

Workhouses,  114. 

Asylums  and  Farms  for  Neglected  Children,  127. 
Station  Houses,  92. 

Statistics  of  Prisons-  56,  62,  go.  126,  133.  631,  667. 

St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  70. 

St-  Helena,  Prison.  288. 

St.  Hubert  Juvenile  Prison.  363. 

St.  Kevin,  Reformatory  in  Ireland,  239. 

St.  Kits  Prison,  279. 

St.  Lazare  Prison,  for  Women,  348. 

St.  Michael.  Juvenile  Prison  nt  Rome.  7. 

St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Conscience  seared,  65S. 
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Wines,  E.  C.,  State  of  Prisons,  Preface,  Death,  iii. 
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Ideal  System  of  Crime-prevention,  605. 
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Examples,  164. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  impoverished,  neglected,  or  maltreated 
children,  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  in 
Switzerland.  The  institutions  earliest  founded  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  present  day,  were,  and  are  now  known  as  Orphan 
Asylums,  but  are  such  only  by  name,  as  they  do  not  restrict  admission 
to  orphanage,  but  are  open  to  any  child  whose  parents  or  guardians 
desire  to  enter  the  same  for  purposes  of  better  care  and  discipline,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  maintenance,  or  gratuitously  to 
such  as  are  dependent,  neglected  and  likely  to  become  vagrants.  Some 
of  these  institutions  whose  means  are  ample,  resemble  prosperous  board¬ 
ing  schools  more  than  asylums  for  poor  and  unfortunate  children. 

The  farming  out  of  dependent  children  was  also  much  in  vogue  at 
one  time  among  some  municipalities,  but  its  results  on  the  whole  prove 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  practice  will  soon  cease  altogether. 

PESTALOZZI. - WEHELI. — FELLENBERG.  t 

Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  who  at  Xeuhof,  in  1775,  founded  the  first 
distinctive  institution  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  the  poor  to 
habits  of  industry,  is  the  man  above  all  others  who,  by  his  ardor  and  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices  for  the  cause,  practically  inaugurated  the  present  system 
of  industrial  training  of  dependent  children.  It  was  he  who  first  gathered 
about  himself  ragged,  neglected  and  maltreated  children,  sought  out 
the  youthful  victims  of  the  farming  out  system  and  reclaimed  from 
almshouses  and  prisons  their  juvenile  inmates,  and  taking  them  to  the 
Home  he  had  prepared  at  Xeuhof,  there  trained  them  by  example  and 
the  force  of  his  profound  love,  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
His  ideas  found  favor  with  the  eminent  philanthropist  and  scholar, 
Emanuel  Fellenberg,  w^ho  in  1810  founded  at  “  Hofwyl,  ”  what  he  was 
pleased  to  simply  call  “  a  school  for  the  poor.”  John  Jacob  Wehrli,  the 
most  ardent,  practical,  and  successful  of  Pestalozzi’s  followers,  then  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  institution,  and  to  his 
devotion  and  life-long  labor,  his  unselfishness  and  careful  study  of 
human  nature,  are  greatly  due  the  beneficent  results  which  have 

*By  Hon.  John  Hitz,  Consul  General  of  SAvitzerland  at  Washington. 

t  For  full  account  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenherg  and  other  Satiss  educators  see  Barnard’s 
Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism — the  same  in  Swiss  Schools  and  Pedagogy,  Edition  of 
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followed  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  educating  and  training  poor,  neg¬ 
lected  and  maltreated  children  to  habits  of  usefulness. 

His  earnest  application  to  the  work  of  eradicating  hereditary  tendency 
to  indolence  and  crime,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  evil  associations  in 
youth,  and  to  supplant  these  with  qualities  of  character  developing 
into  devotion  for  ftie  good  and  useful,  must  ever  constitute  him  a  great 
example  for  educators  of  all  classes  of  children. 

Admission  to  this  “  School  for  the  Poor,  ”  says  Pellenberg,  was 
“  virtually  unconditional,  and  left  to  Providence.  ”  “  Among  the 
inmates  were  such  as  had  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  begging, 
others  suffering  from  loathsome  scrofulous  diseases,  half  famished 
forms  whose  every  feature  depicted  want  and  misery,  lying,  malicious, 
and  aimless  tramps,  apprentices  who  had  absconded  from  their  masters 
and  dared  not  return,  filthy,  lousy  little  vagabonds,  others  spoilt  and 
shy  of  labor,  made  so  by  false  notions  of  parents  and  relatives  ;  then 
again,  helpless  orphans,  who  came  of  respectable  but  unfortunate 
families,  well  raised  and  disposed  to  do  right.”  None  deserved  the 
name  of  criminal,  yet  all  were  on  the  direct  road  to  pauperism  or  crime. 
Not  to  provide  and  care  for  such,  therein  Rest  the  greatest  of  crimes  ! 

Says  Wehrli,  “  I  was  their  father ;  I  was  with  them  all  day,  without 
intermission.  If  I  retired  later  than  they  did,  I  nevertheless  remained 
in  the  same  room,  and  rose  with  them  in  the  morning.  We  devoted 
nine  hours  to  sleep,  some  six  hours  to  instruction,  study,  recreation, 
and  meals — the  balance,  (nine  hours)  was  devoted  to  work.  ”  And  it 
may  here  be  said  that  Wehrli  was  ever  found  at  work  with  his  pupils, 
questioning  and  being  questioned,  teaching  and  explaining — in  a 
manner  that  made  all  work  seem  but  play,  endearing  teacher  and 
scholar  to  each  other  beyond  measure.  They  sang  together,  enter¬ 
tained  each  other ;  all  was  participated  in  alike — work,  meals, 
pleasures,  studies  and  rest,  even  to  the  quality  of  their  apparel  and  the 
little  clothes  chest — teacher  and  scholar  fared  alike.  Wehrli’s  idea  of 
providing  for  the  poor  is  forcibly  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1824  to 
his  father,  wherein  he  says :  “  Give  bread,  spend  money  and  donate 

clothing  to  the  poor;  you  will  have  done  them  good  only  so  long  a  time 
as  it  will  take  to  eat  your  bread,  use  your  money,  and  wear  out 
your  clothing.  But  instruct  them,  teach  them  to  work,  train  them  to 
become  useful  members  of  society ;  then  you  will  have  supplied  them 
with  enduring  riches,  and  they  will  during  life  be  made  happy  by  your 
beneficence.  But  to  attain  this,  they  must  learn  to  work.  Whilst  at 
work  they  gain  self-respect  and  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  their  education.  Thus,  with  a  small  outlay,  one  can  become 
a  great  benefactor,  and  this  is  surely  worth  far  more  than  to  prove  a 
small  benefactor  with  a  large  outlay.”  And  so  another  of  Pestalozzi’s 
followers.  Director  Zellweger,  has  said  :  “  Build  palaces  for  the  criminal, 
work-houses  for  the  idle  vagabond,  and  you  will  neither  eradicate  the 
evil  of  the  one,  nor  suppress  the  tendency  of  the  other;  but  give  to 
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neglected  youth  a  sound  Christian  training,  "with  education  and  labor, 
and  you  will  have  attacked  the  tap  root  of  poverty,  and  demolished  its 
thorns.  ” 

And  still  another,  an  ardent  and  devoted  associate  and  follower  of 
the  beloved  Father  Gii'ard,  the  Abbot  Raemy,  expressed  himself  as 
follows,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Freiburg :  “Yes,  institutions  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  poor  are  perhaps  of  all  useful  works  of  Christian 
benevolence,  the  most  efl&cient  benefactors.  If  it  is  a  praiseworthy  and 
sacred  duty  to  give  the  famishing  a  piece  of  bread,  or  him  who  is  una¬ 
ble  to  labor,  a  penny,  it  is  far  more  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  to  open 
training  schools  for  neglected  childhood,  and  thus  save  it  from  a  pur¬ 
poseless  existence  and  its  resulting  evils.  In  the  first  instance  only  a 
temporary  misfortune  is  ameliorated,  whilst  in  the  other,  we  labor 
for  the  future — a  fruitful  grain  of  seed  is  planted,  from  which,  later, 
useful  citizens,  fathers,  mothers,  and  virtuous  families  will  spring  up.” 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  men  in  Switzerland  who  have  been 
prominent  in  that  great  labor  of  love  which  looks  to  the  proper  training 
of  homeless  and  neglected  children. 

WEHELl’s  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWTL. 

It  was  at  Hofviyl  that  both  "VYehrli  and  Fellenberg  first  learned  fully 
to  appreciate  the  difficult  and  high  calling  of  a  teacher  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  They  became  convinced  that  to  ensure  success 
and  permanency  to  the  Pestalozzian  and  Wehrli  system  of  instructing 
impoverished  and  wayward  youth,  suitable  teachers  must  be  trained, 
and  to  secure  such,  it  was  practical  instruction,  not  solely  intellectual 
study  of  the  question  which  was  required.  With  this  view,  what 
became  known  as  the  “  WeJirli  School”  was  instituted  by  Fellenberg. 
It  constituted  virtually  a  Normal  class  for  the  practical  training  of 
scholars  of  the  “  School  for  the  Poor  ”  showing  aptitude,  and  others 
desiring  to  become  teachers.  And  thus  in  the  class-room  and  dormi¬ 
tory,  in  the  shop  and  the  field,  the  indefatigable  Wehrli  trained  the 
first  teachers  for  the  arduous  but  noble  calling  of  instructing  depend¬ 
ent  and  neglected  youth.  The  corps  of  teachers  gradually  grew,  for 
municipal  and  state  authorities,  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  sent  youths  to  be  thus  trained  for 
institutions  established  or  to  be  founded.  That  most  efficient  promoter 
of  social  science,  the  “  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility,”  repeatedly 
discussed  the  subject  of  having  teachers  especially  trained  for  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  year  1835,  signified  its  earnestness  in  the 
matter  by  setting  aside  a  special  fund  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  select  youths  likely  to  prove  qualified  for  the  calling,  and  encourage 
them  by  words  and  financial  aid  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  course 
of  practical  training  and  study.  For  a  number  of  years  this  society 
so  assisted  a  certain  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  acquire 
the  normal  training  indicated,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
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in  this  most  trying  and  difficult  branch  of  instruction  owe  their  success 
greatly  to  the  fostering  care  of  this  society. 

SWISS  INSTRUCTORS  OP  THE  POOR. 

Eventually  (1845)  the  graduates  of  the  “Wehrli  School”  became 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  association  called  “  The  Swiss  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Poor”  (Schweizerische  Armenerzieher),  the  primary 
object  being  to  issue  a  journal  in  the  interest  of  their  cause.  It  was, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  in  print  alone  the  requisite  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  calling  could  not  be  imparted,  nor  could  the  experiences 
of  the  humble  yet  efficient  be  thus  made  available.  The  association 
therefore  divided  itself  into  an  eastern  and  western  section,  meeting 
separately  in  alternate  years,  and  jointly  every  three  years.  The  last 
joint  session  took  place  May  21  and  22,  1877,  at  Berne,  where  upwards 
of  one  hundred  members  met  in  convention.  After  transaction  of 
business,  the  reading  of  essays  and  discussions,  a  visit  w^as  paid  to  the 
girl’s  institute  “  Victoria,”  with  inmates  numbering  one  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  destitute,  the  helpless,  the  vagrant  and  unfortunate. 

SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

What  has  been,  and  is  being  done  in  the  work  inaugurated  by 
the  immortal  Pestalozzi,  at  Neuhof,  and  so  successfully  carried  for- 
w'ard  by  Fellenberg  and  Wehrli,  first  at  Hofwyl,  and  thereafter  by 
their  devoted  followers  all  over  Switzerland,  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  carefully  collated  statistics  prepared  by  those  most  earnest  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  cause,  John  Wellauer  of  St.  Gallon,  and  John  Mueller 
of  Berne,  contained  in  their  valuable  publication  “  Die  Schweizerischen 
Armenerziehungs  Anstalten,”  whereof  the  first  edition  was  issued  for 
transmission  to  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  “  Swiss  Instructors  of  the  Poor  ”  (who  largely  contributed  thereto); 
a  second  enlarged  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1878. 

The  classification  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  which  refers  rather  to 
the  7iame  than  to  the  object  of  the  institution,  is  calculated  somewhat  to 
mislead  at  first  as  to  the  number  of  institutions  “  preventive  ”  in  their 
character  and  distinctive  from  those  for  reformatory  purposes.  Hence 
in  framing  the  tabulated  sumniary  -hereto  appended,  the  institutions 
figuring  in  the  statistical  tables  of  Messrs.  Wellauer  and  Mueller  have 
been  rearranged  under  headings  strictly  according  to  the  objects  they 
respectively  carry  out  in  their  programs— viz. :  in  the  column  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  names  of  cantons  are  embraced  all  institutions,  no 
matter  what  name  they  bear,  where  dependent,  neglected,  vagrant,  un¬ 
ruly,  maltreated,  and  even  children  of  well-to-do  parents  are  admitted, 
provided  they  are  not  guilty  of,  or  have  been  committed  for  crime.  In 
the  second  column  are  found  all  institutions  of  a  reformatory  and  cor¬ 
rectional  character  to  which  juvenile  offenders  of  the  law  can  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  judicial  authorities,  and  where  vagrants  and  others  are  only 
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exceptionally  admitted.  In  the  third  column  will  be  'found  institutions 
limiting  admission  to  orphanage.  Fourth  and  fifth  columns  represent 
institutions  for  the  specific  purposes  given  in  the  headings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  Switzerland  no  less  than  ninety-four 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  dependent,  helpless, 
neglected,  wayward,  amd  maltreated  children ;  many  of  them  opening 
their  doors  to  all,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality,  whilst  numbers 
afford  their  inmates  the  opportunity  not  only  of  acquiring  trades  and 
other  means  of  livelihood,  but  if  they  be  found  qualified,  a  full  collegi- 
ato  course  of  instructian.  Nearly  all  these  institutions  also  amply 
equip  the  children  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  aggregates  given  in  this  table  embrace,  it  is  true,  forty  other 
institutions,  but  this  will  not  prevent  arriving  at  a  sufficiently  accurate 
estimate  of  what  is  being  done  towards  preventing  pauperism  and  crime 
by  the  ninety-four  embraced  in  the  first  column.  It  will  be  seen  that 
on  an  average  there  is  about  one  instructor  to  every  twelve  of  the 
5,074  inmates,  and  55  per  cent,  of  these  instructors  are  females.  The 
average  expense  a  year  per  child  would  appear  to  be  365  francs,  or 
about  20  cents  per  day,  to  defray  which  amount,  municipalities,  socie¬ 
ties,  private  persons  and  the  income  from  investments  thence  derived, 
together  with  the  earnings  of  the  institutions  themselves  contribute 
94  per  cent.,  and  the  Cantonal  or  State-  Governments  6  per  cent.  And 
finally  it  safely  can  be  stated  that  for  every  25,000  of  population  there 
exists  one  institution  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism 
and  crime  from  making  victims  of  unfortunate  children. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  “  Swiss  Instructors 
of  the  Poor  ”  favor,  wherever  practicable,  industrial  instruction  of  an 
agricultural  rather  than  mechanical  character.  Hence  we  find  most  of 
the  institutions  referred  to  devoting  considerable  attention  to  garden¬ 
ing  and  farming  labor,  believing  it  particularly  conducive  to  health, 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  aid  in  .eradicating  hereditary  tendency  to 
indolence  and  crime,  and  best  furnishing  a  reliable  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

The  practice  of  sending  dependent  children  to  almshouses,  or  for 
slight  misdemeanors  committing  them  to  correctional  institutions  has 
virtually  ceased,  public  opinion  in  Switzerland  being  very  pronounced 
in  opposition  thereto ;  and  asylums  simply  to  board  and  lodge  orphans, 
are  also  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  “  Swiss  Instructors  of  the  Poor  ”  clearly  state  that  the  followers 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Wehrli  must  not  content  themselves  with  merely 
feeding  and  clothing  their  wards  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  but  they  must  go  deeper,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  labor,  first  to  eradicate  evil  tendencies,  and  impart  in  their  stead 
in  the  heart  of  each  child,  a  passionate  love  for  all  that  is  good,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  true ;  themselves  to  be  living  examples  of  Christian  fortitude  . 
and  cheerfulness,  to  encourage  the  child  to  think  intelligently,  to  strive 
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by  industry  to  attain  tbe  means  'vvherewith  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Constantly  by  example  and 
word  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  labor,  love  of  the  neighbor,  devotion  to 
the  country,  and  gi'atefulness  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  prevailing  manner  of  conducting  these 
institutions  for  the  training  of  dependent,  and  care  of  neglected  chil¬ 
dren  in  Switzerland,  a  brief  outline  of  the  history,  mode  of  conducting, 
and  results  attained  by  four  of  the  institutions  embraced  in  the  first 
column  of  the  appended  table,  derived  from  the  work  of  Willauer  and 
Mueller,  will  here  follow. 

ZUEICH. 

The  city  Orphan  Asylum  [Hans  Frick  (born  1829)  in  charge  since 
1870]  founded  1771  by  the  municipality  under  Mayor  Escher;  has 
seventy-eight  inmates  (1876).  Admits  orphans,  legitimate,  illegitimate 
and  other  children  (of  both  sexes)  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  are  protestant  citizens.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
children  attend  the  Public  Schools,  when  if  found  capable,  they  may 
attend  for  purposes  of  Xormal  training,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  or  Uni¬ 
versity  until  twenty  years  of  age,  at  the  expense  of  the  asylum.  Draw¬ 
ing,  modeling  in  clay,  and  book-binding  are  taught  in  the  institution,  in 
addition  to  which  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties.  Games, 
ball  play,  races  and  gymnastics,  chess,  theatricals,  target  practice, 
short  excursions  of  from  one  to  five  days,  and  festivals  offer  ample 
recreation.  The  children  rise  at  5  o’clock  in  summer,  and  6  in  the 
winter,  the  smaller  retiring  at  7  o’clock,  and  the  older  at  8.30  p.  m.  The 
bill  of  fare  consists,  for  breakfast,  of  bread,  and  flour  or  oatmeal  broth, 
twice  a  week  coffee ;  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch. 
Dinner  at  12  o’clock  noon;  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  five  times  a 
week.  In  addition,  each  of  the  twelve  oldest  girls  and  boys  receive 
daily  a  glass  of  wine ;  4  o’clock  p.  m  ,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch,  includ¬ 
ing  fruit  twice  a  week.  Supper  of  bread  ‘and  soup  at  8  o’clock  p.  m. 
The  annual  consumption  of  food  j)er  inmate,  averages,  in  pounds  :  bread, 
293,  milk  188,  meat  70,  butter  and  lard  11,  potatoes  120,  flour  and  grits 
41,  peas  and  beans  7.  From  four  to  six  and  seven  hours  according  to 
age  of  child,  are  daily,  except  Sundays,  devoted  to  study  and  work ; 
from  one  to  three  hours  to  housework  by  the  girls ;  from  one  to  three 
hours  to  promenades  and  walks,  the  balance  to  recreation  and  sleep. 
On  Sundays  the  oldest  attend  Sunday-school  and  divine  worship  at 
church — ^the  younger  in  the  asylum.  Visits,  promenades,  reading, 
plays,  declamations,  concerts,  and  in  the  evening  chorus  singing  for 
two  hours  under  a  musical  director,  close  the  day. 

Children  are  permitted  to  ^dsit  their  relatives  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  and  also  on  the  third  when  not  guilty  of  misconduct. 
Relatives  and  friends  can  only  visit  the  children  with  the  sanction  of 
the  director  (house  father).  The  experience  has  been  that  such  visit- 
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ing,  on  the  whole,  incites  to  disturbance,  tends  to  dissatisfaction,  and 
stifles  gratitude.  Very  refractory  inmates  are .  sent  to  reform  schools. 
The  institution  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  or  director,  and 
matron  called  “  Waiseneltern  ”  (parents  of  orphans),  with  two  male 
and  two  female  assistants,  the  other  employes  consisting  of  two  male 
and  two  female  servants,  one  forewoman  and  a  nurse. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  replace  so  far  as  possible  the  lov¬ 
ing  care  of  good  parents,  and  aim  to  instill  a  moral  and  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  The  tuition  at  public  schools  offers  to  children,  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  minds,  the  requisite  preliminary  instruction  to  acquire  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  director,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  on 
instruction,  after  having  heard  the  desire  of  the  child,  determines  the 
choice  of  trade  or  profession ;  the  director  then  supervises  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  and  the  institution  pays  any  expenditures  incidental 
thereto.  Most  of  the  boys  select  trades,  others  commercial  pursuits, 
and  some  scientific  ;  whilst  girls  most  desire  to  be  tailoresses  and  dress¬ 
makers,  laundresses,  book-keepers,  saleswomen  and  teachers.  About 
nine  children  leave  the  institution  every  year.  A  few,  on  account  of 
negligent  and  dishonest  tendencies,  have  turned  out  badly  after  leav¬ 
ing.  The  clothing  worn  is  uniform,  and  of  good  material.  Each  boy, 
on  leaving  the  institution  being  supplied  with  one  new  hat,  one  cloth 
suit  complete,  one  extra  coat,  two  pairs  of  pants,  and  twenty  francs 
in  cash ;  whilst  the  girls  receive  all  their  old  clothing,  material  for  a 
new  dress,  and  each,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  addition,  six  shirts,  six 
handkerchief,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  and  two  pairs  of  new  shoes. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of 
seven  members.  A  member  of  the  City  Council  is  president,  ex  officio, 
and  two  trustees  of  the  poor  are  members,  ex  officio.  The  City  Council 
appoints  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  upon  nomination  by  the  trustees 
of  the  poor,  elects,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  director,  who  appoints 
all  subordinates.  At  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  the  director 
and  physician  have  advisory  powers.  The  accounts  of  the  institution 
are  kept  by  the  director  and  city  treasurer ;  the  former  attending  to  all 
purchases.  The  director  and  matron,  usually  man  and  wife,  are  paid  a 
salary  of  3,200  francs  per  annum  ;  instructors  from  600  to  1,000  francs, 
while  200  francs  to  350  are  paid  to  servants.  The  institution  is  sus¬ 
tained  in  part  by  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs  invested, 
contributions  from  scholars  grown  wealthy,  legacies,  etc.  The  average 
annual  expense  per  pupil,  amounts  to  515  francs. 

BERNE — -VICTORIA  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

The  “Victoria,”  containing  (1876)  ninety-seven  inmates,  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  girls  founded,  1859,  by  J.  E,.  Schell,  a  Swiss  resident  in  Paris, 
and  conducted  since  1859  by  J.  H.  Rohner  (born  1831),  admits  poor 
girls  of  the  Canton  of  Bqrne,  or  whose  parents  are  Swiss,  aged  from 
five  to  sixteen  years.  This  institution  is  located  near  the  city  of  Berne. 
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Its  inmates  attend  school  in  the  institution ;  the  youngest  having  a 
special  kindergarten  course.  The  children  are  taught  to  assist  in  car¬ 
ing  for  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses ;  attend  to  raising  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  for  the  institution,  and  cultivating  the  farm.  Sewing 
is  taught,  and  work  done  to  order.  The  value  of  agricultural  labor 
performed  by  inmates  per  annum  aggregates  for  each,  from  30  to  60 
francs,  and  in  needlework  from  6  to  12  francs. 

Gymnastics  and  games,  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  institution 
and  of  harvest,  Christmas,  walks  and  excursions,  afford  recreation. 
In  summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o’clock,  in  winter  at  5.30,  retiring  in 
summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o’clock.  Breakfast  is  had  from  6.30 
to  7  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  consists  of  bread,  milk  and  potatoes ;  11.30  to 
12  o’clock,  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  twice  a 
week.  For  supper,  from  6  to  7  o’clock,  bread  and  soup,  lunch  at  9 
o’clock  A.  M.,  W'hen  working  on  the  farm,  and  daily  at  4  o’clock  p.  m., 
consisting  of  bread,  fruit  and  milk.  In  winter  six  hours,  and  summer 
four  hours  are  devoted  to  study,  three  hours  to  labor  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  according  to  the  demands  of  the  farm.  On  Sundays,  religious 
service  is  attended  at  church  or  at  the  institution  in  the  forenoon  ;  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  promenades  and  excursions,  the  evenings  to 
reading  aloud,  telling  stories  to  classes,  chorus  singing  and  social  inter¬ 
course.  Children  are  only  permitted  to  visit  relatives  in  cases  where 
not  detrimental;  no  regular  time,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  visits 
from  relatives.  It  has  been  found  that  relatives  oftener  impede  than 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

A  superintendent  and  matron  (Hauseltern)  conduct  the  institution, 
assisted  by  six  regular  graduate  female  teachers  and  two  instructresses, 
one  cook  and  four  male  farm  hands.  The  board  of  managers  or  direc¬ 
tory  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  cantonal  government, 
which  also  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  he  in  turn  the  subordi¬ 
nates  other  than  teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers. 
The  superintendent  acts  as  secretary  for  the  board  of  managers,  and 
also  keeps  the  accounts  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  the  cantonal 
authorities  whose  officers  finally  audit  them  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers.  The  superintendent  and  matron  (Hausel¬ 
tern)  receive  jointly  a  salary  of  1700  francs  per  annum,  teachers  from 
400  to  700,  and  servants,  farm  hands  and  others,  from  300  to  500  francs 
a  year.  The  resources  of  the  institution  consist  of  the  income  from  a 
capital  of  500,000  francs  amounting  annually  to  23,000  francs ;  sale 
of  products  of  the  farm,  3,429.87  francs,  maintenance  francs  60,  and 
articles  made  and  sold,  726.70  francs.  The  total  expense  of  an  inmate 
averages  annually  289.33  francs.  The  consumption  of  food  by  each 
inmate  averages  per  annum  in  pounds,  bread  287,  milk  444,  meat  30, 
butter  and  lard  12,  flour  and  rice  16,  potatoes  461,  peas  and  beans  20. 

The  clothiug  is  not  uniform,  but  for  winter  wholly  or  part  woolen, 
for  summer  cotton,  purchased  by  the  inmates  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  matron.  On  leaving,  each  girl  is  entitled  to,  and  receives  all  of  her 
underclothing,  three  new  and  two  old  dresses,  twelve  chemises,  twelve 
handkerchiefs,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  two  pairs 
of  drawers,  six  night-caps,  towels,  sewing  and  writing  materials,  sundry 
books,  and  one  trunk.  The  bedding  provided  for  the  inmates  consists 
mostly  of  a  substantial  wooden  bedstead,  sacks  filled  with  straw  and 
wool  pillows,  feather  bolster,  two  sheets  and  blankets. 

The  choice  of  trades  is  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  matron, 
and  if  expense  is  incurred  in  acquiring  the  same,  the  income  from 
earnings  of  the  institution,  board  received  from  inmates  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  contributions  and  donations  received  are  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Twenty-nine  have  been  taught  to  be,  and  are  house  servants,  fifteen 
tailoresses  and  dressmakers,  four  laundresses,  three  seamstresses,  three 
factory  hands,  two  watchmakers,  one  milliner  and  seven  teachers.  None 
of  the  inmates  who  have  left  the  institution  are  known  to  be  in  an  im¬ 
poverished  condition,  only  one  temporarily  bad,  and  one  totally  depraved. 

The  most  cordial  relations  between  the  institution  and  those  leaving 
it  are  maintained,  and  a  book  is  expressly  kept  in  which  entry  is  made 
of  correspondence  and  the  future  conduct  and  standing  of  inmates. 

BASLE — CITY  ORPHAN.  ASYLUM. 

The  Home  for  dependent  children  of  both  sexes,  in  charge,  since  1866, 
of  John  Jacob  Schaublin  (born  1822),  was  founded  as  an  orphan  asylum, 
1677,  by  the  city  authorities ;  admits  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  of  citizens,  whether  orphans  or  not,  from  foundlings  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  (two  free  places  for  strangers)  ;  in  1876  it  had  162  inmates 
and  is  under  Protestant  management.  Instruction  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  if  qualified,  inmates  can  attend  courses  at  the  University, 
Polytechnic  School,  and  Normal  Institutes.  To  teach  the  children  the 
fear  of  God,  teach  them  to  obey  and  to  work,  are  the  aims  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  boys  are  taught  gardening,  and  the  use  of  tools  in  four 
workshops  connected  with  the  institution ;  the  girls,  household  duties 
and  various  kinds  of  work  suitable  for  women.  The  recreations  consist 
of  field  sports,  chess,  other  indoor  games,  with  three  excursions  every  year, 
festivals,  etc.  On  Sunday  divine  service  and  Sunday  school  are  attended 
in  the  forenoon ;  promenades  and  visits  in  the  afternoon ;  evenings,  so¬ 
cial  entertainments  and  scientific  experiments. 

In  summer  the  children  rise  at  5.30,  in  winter  at  5.45  o’clock ; 
retiring  in  summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o’clock.  Breakfast 
consists  of  coffee  and  bread ;  at  10  o’clock  a  piece  of  bread  is  given  to  the 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Dinner  at  noon  including  bread  and 
diluted  wine.  Bread  luncheon  at  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  with  fruit  and 
chocolate  on  days  when  no  meat  is  given.  Five  to  seven  hours  daily 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  study  ;  two  to  three  hours  to  work,  more 
by  the  older  children ;  two  to  three  hours  to  play.  Children,  if  well 
behaved,  can  visit  their  relatives  every  two  weeks,  and  relatives  also 
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children  at  like  intervals,  on  condition,  however,  of  bringing  neither 
eatables  nor  wearing  apparel.  The  effect  of  such  visiting  has  been  in 
some  cases  beneficial,  and  in  others  detrimental.  The  choice  of  trade 
is  usually  determined  by  the  superintendent,  and  its  acquirement  super¬ 
vised  by  the  manager,  the  institution  defraying  any  incidental  expenses. 
Mechanical  trades  and  commercial  pursuits  for  boys,  and  house  service 
for  girls,  are  usually  selected.  Seventy-six  boys  have  become  mechan¬ 
ics  ;  forty-four,  merchants  and  clerks ;  five,  teachers  ;  four,  boatmen ; 
three,  laborers ;  twenty-two  girls,  house  servants ;  one,  laundress  ;  one, 
factory  hand  ;  one,  ironer.  About  fom’teen  boys  and  ten  girls  leave  the 
institution  annually.  None  have  been  known  to  become  impoverished, 
and  but  one  to  turn  out  really  bad.  Each  inmate  consumes  on  an 
average  annually  in  pounds:  bread,  300;  milk,  180  ;  meat,  78  ;  butter 
and  lard,  12 ;  potatoes,  flour,  vegetables,  fruit,  coffee,  chocolate,  in 
proportion.  The  material  for  wearing  apparel  is  uniform,  and  made 
up  in  the  institution.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is  supplied  with  a  new 
suit,  or  sixty  francs ;  nine  to  twelve  shirts  or  chemises,  three  pairs  of 
shoes,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  six  neck  ties,  equivalent  with  what  they 
have  to  four  new  suits,  and  underclothing  to  match. 

The  institution  maintains  cordial  relations  with  its  inmates  after 
their  leaving  it,  and  in  various  ways  encourages  them  to  usefulness. 

A  Board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  city,  supervises  the  management  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council  appoints  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  matron  (father  and  mother),  who  conduct  the  institution 
assisted  by  oiie  manager  and  steward,  one  chaplain,  four  male  and  two 
female  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  one  teacher  for  kindergarten,  three 
nurses,  one  housekeeper,  two  overseers,  two  tailors,  two  shoe-makers, 
one  gardener,  one  book-binder,  one  cook,  one  chamber-maid,  one 
nursery-man,  and  a  janitor  and  wife. 

A  sjDGcial  officer  acts  as  accountant.  The  superintendent  and  matron 
receive  jointly  a  salary  of  2,800  to  3,500  francs  per  annum,  and  five 
kegs  of  wine  or  350  francs.  Male  teachers  are  paid  800  to  1,200  francs, 
female  teachers  and  nurses  600  francs,  the  chaplain  1,500  to  2,000 
francs  beside  1,200  francs  from  the  cantonal  government.  The  steward 
or  director,  3,500  francs,  mechanics  from  300  to  600  francs,  female 
servants,  200  to  300  francs,  the  janitor  and  messenger  22  francs  per 
week.  The  institution  derives  its  support  from  the  income  of  a  capital 
of  700,000  francs  invested,  sundry  fees,  interest  derived  from  estates 
held  for  children,  board  charged  in  some  cases,  legacies  and  donations. 
The  expense  per  inmate,  for  maintenance,  averages  605  francs  a  year. 

BAYARD  INDUSTRIAL  ASYLUM. 

Grand  Bayard  Industrial  Asylum,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  since 
1871  in  charge  of  Madame  Sophia  Leuba  (born  1835),  was  founded 
1834  by  Pastor  Bersat  and  the  parishes  of  Bayards  and  Venders,  assisted 
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by  the  canton  or  state  with  an  appropriation  of  8,024  francs.  It  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  mendicacy  among 
juveniles  and  training  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  industrious, 
orderly  and  frugal.  Admits  poor  and  vagrant  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  regard  to  creed,  or  where 
from.  It  is  unsectarian.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and 
are  not  limited  to  elementary  studies.  Some  have  graduated  and 
become  teachers.  Each  child  is  taught  to  cultivate  a  garden  plot,  raise 
a  hog  and  braid  door  mats.  The  learning  of  trades  is  done  outside  of 
the  institution,  but  under  its  surveillance. 

Promenades  and  excursions  afford  the  greater  part  of  recreation.  In 
summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  7.30  p.  m. 
In  winter  they  rise  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  8.30  to  9  p.  m. 

Soup  at  6  o’clock  a.  m.  in  summer  for  breakfast,  and  at  7.30  in  win¬ 
ter.  A  plain  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  Luncheon  of  bread 
at  10  A.  M.  and  4  p.  m.  Five  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  study,  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  work  and  recreation — the  girls  in  the  mending  room,  the  boys 
splitting  wood  except  those  out  learning  trades.  On  Sunday  the  chil¬ 
dren  attend  religious  services  at  the  parish  church,  talk,  walk,  etc. 
They  are  permitted  to  visit  relatives  when  no  bad  effects  are  noticed, 
and  relatives  may  visit  children  at  any  time,  but  such  as  conduct  them¬ 
selves  improperly  are  forbidden  to  do  so  in  future.  So  far,  no  bad 
effects  have  been  observed  to  result  from  such  visiting.  In  choosing  a 
trade,  the  bent  of  the  child  is  given  consideration,  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  finally  determines.  Of  the  boys,  five  have  become  watch-makers, 
four  farm  hands,  three  laborers,  and  two  shoe-makers.  Of  the  girls, 
three  are  watch-makers,  seven  tailoresses  and  dress-makers,  twelve  house 
servants,  one  teacher,  and  one  laundress.  About  .four  children  leave 
the  institution  every  year,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  are  main¬ 
tained  with  the  former  inmates.  But  three  of  those  who  have  left  the 
institution  are  not  what  they  should  be.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is 
furnished  with  two  complete  outfits  and  seven  shirts  or  chemises.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  per  annum  for  each  inmate,  including  those  serv¬ 
ing  apprenticeship  to  trades  and  receiving  assistance,  averages  200  fr. 

A  board  of  managers,  annually  elected  by  regular  subscribers,  and 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  controls  the  management  and  ap¬ 
points  the  matron  placed  in  charge,  who  selects  one  of  the  oldest  girls 
to  act  as  assistant,  and  trains  her  to  perform  the  duties  of  matron. 
The  board  of  managers  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  treasurer 
and  accountant  of  the  institution.  The  matron  or  directress  receives 
a  salary  of  500  francs  per  annum,  and  some  small  perquisites.  The 
treasurer,  60  francs,  and  the  secretary  30  francs.  The  institution  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  income  from  a  capital  of  62^000  francs  invested,  annual 
collections  in  the  municipalities  of  Bayards  and  Verriers,  legacies  (the 
largest  being  one  from  H.  Piaget,  35,944  francs),  an  annual  bazar, 
donations,  and  maintenance  fees,  board  being  charged  at  the  rate  of 
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5  francs  per  month,  for  those  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  12  francs  for 
others,  unless  such  are  found  wholly  unable  to  pay. 

It  is  well  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  inmates  of 
the  ninety-four  institutions  embraced  in  the  first  column  all  were  by 
no  means  when  admitted  poor,  neglected,  or  maltreated  children.  On 
the  contrary,  many  are  orphans  and  well-behaved  children  whose  guar¬ 
dians  and  parents  may  be  well  to  do  but  so  situated  or  engaged  in 
vocations  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  proper  personal  attention. 
Hence,  on  account  of  the  advantages  they  offer  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  the  learning  of  trades,  and  also  because  of.  the  privilege  accorded 
them  as  citizens  to  do  so  upon  payment  of  exceedingly  moderate  fees, 
they  place  their  children  and  wards  in  these  institutions. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  inmates,  however,  are  dependent,  neglected 
or  unruly  and  maltreated  juveniles  when  admitted.  Dissimilar,  how¬ 
ever,  from  correctional  establishments  for  juvenile  offenders,  or  so-called 
“  Reform  Schools,”  children  cannot  be  committed  to  these  institutions 
for  penal  oflenses ;  neither  are  such  admitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  classed  in  the  second  column  as 
“  Reformatory,”  are  expressly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
juvenile  culprits  committed  to  them  by  judicial  authorities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reforming  their  character,  and  training  them  to  lead  honorable 
and  useful  lives.  Exceptionally,  however,  they  also  admit  upon 
request  the  impoverished,  vagrant  and  incorrigible. 

The  preceding  brief  recital  of  the  history,  management,  and  results 
of  four  institutions  (three  of  them  in  or  near  cities  of  30,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  and  one  in  a  village),  will  give  some  approximate  idea  of 
the  way  the  other  ninety  are  conducted,  and  the  benefits  they  confer 
upon  the  dependent  children  of  Switzerland. 

Such  institutions  as  the  “  Pestalozzi  Stiftung  ”  in  Schlieren,  and  the 
“  Wangen  Institute  ”  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  “  Schurtanne  ”  in 
Trogen,  Appenzell,  the  Dreilinden  ”  in  St.  Gall,  “  Plankis-Chur  and 
Lowenberg  ”  in  the  Grisons,  “  Maria  End  ”  in  Einsiedeln,  Schwyz, 
“  Echichens,”  canton  of  Vaud,  “  Hagendorn  ”  in  Zug,  the  asylum  at 
Schaffhauseu,  “La  Pommiere,”  Geneva,  and  others  deserve  examina¬ 
tion  as  models  of  their  kind. 

"We  are  not  surprised,  on  looking  at  the  large  number  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  examining 
into  the  character  of  their  labors,  that  only  sixteen  institutions,  con¬ 
taining  731  inmates,  exist  in  Switzerland  for  the  reformation  of  delin¬ 
quent  juveniles.  It  most  forcibly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 


[To  tlie  above  comprehensive  survey  of  preventive  institutions  for  the  rescue  and 
industinal  training  of  neglected  and  morally  endangered  children  in  Switzerland,  we 
refer  for  information,  as  to  the  same  class  of  Institutions  in  other  countries,  to  Bar¬ 
nard’s  “  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  and  Agencies,”  which  Avill  also  he 
found  as  Supplement  to  Volume  HI.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 
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NOTES  OF  REPEATED  VISITS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

With  every  year  of  progress  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the 
movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
country.  We  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth 
by  recent  protracted  visits  to  Wellesley  College,  ‘during  which 
we  entered  the  classes,  inquired  into  every  department,  and 
examined  minutely  its  past  history  and  its  present  condition. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  field,  we  select  this  as 
the  typical  woman’s  college.  It  seems  to-day  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  this  great  tidal  wave,  whose  influence  has  been 
so  broadly  felt  in  our  own  land,  and  which  is  now  extending  so 
rapidly  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  We  give  this 
prominence  to  Wellesley  College,  not  merely  because  it  has  the 
largest  number  of  students  of  any  American  college  for  girls, 
nor  on  account  of  its  magnificent  architecture,  its  affluence  in 
libraries,  apparatus,  scientific  collections  and  works  of  art,  but 
because  its  class-rooms  and  laboratories  present  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  practical  illustrations  of  great  principles  and  natural 
methods  in  education,  for  the  promotion  of  which,  among  other 
objects,  this  Journal  was  originally  established. 

OUR  FIRST  VISIT. 

The  carriage  whirled  in  at  the  wide  gateway;  we  passed  the 
entrance-lodge  and  entered  the  College  grounds  through  a  long 
avenue  of  elms.  This  led  us  to  an  evergreen  wood,  where  the 
avenue  was  bordered  by  graceful  hemlocks  ;  we  then  crossed 
an  open  glade  ;  and,  after  skirting  an  old  oak  forest,  with  its 
stately  trees,  we  finally  emerged  upon  the  margin  of  tlie  wide 
lawn,  across  which  we  saw  the  beautiful  College,  in  all  its 
superb  proportions.  We  had  only  time  for  a  glance  at  the 
varied  architecture  when  the  carriage  stopped  beneath  the 
porte-cochere,  and  we  entered  the  building.  It  was  not  a  girls’ 
school  —  it  was  a  palace  !  A  stately  hall  was  before  us,  with 
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marble  columns,  beautiful  arcades,  galleries  rising  tier  upon 
tier,  corridors  stretching  out  upon  either  side,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  tropical  garden  —  a  vast  marble  basin,  filled  with  foliage- 
plants,  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  growing  in  all  their  ori¬ 
ental  beauty.  Was  it  all  a  dream?  Was  this  a  college? 
But  no  time  was  left  us  to  dwell  upon  the  question.  We  were 
immediately  ushered  into  the  reception-parlor,  with  its  furni¬ 
ture  of  carved  teak-wood,  its  pictures  and  bronzes,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  an  officer  of  the  College.  Our 
errand  made  known,  every  facility  for  inspecting  grounds  and 
buildings,  cabinets  and  libraries,  class-rooms  and  laboratories — 
for  conference  with  the  president  and  professors,  with  instruct¬ 
ors  and  students,  with  teachers  and  taught  in  recitation  and 
preparation,  at  work  and  in  recreation, —  was  freely  proffered, 
and  as  freely  accepted.  Our  inquiries  were  protracted  beyond 
the  few  hours  we  had  assigned  to  this  visit,  into  the  next  day, 
and  were  continued  through  several  subsequent  visits,  with  a 
constantly  deepening  admiration  of  the  wise  liberality  which 
has  provided  all  these  conditions  of  a  healthy  domestic  life  for 
hundreds  of  girls  from  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  useful  knowledge  and  liberal  culture,  under  able  teachers 
trained  in  our  oldest  colleges,  and  brought  together  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  the  highest  education  of  women,  and  the 
best  preparation  of  teachers  for  its  perpetuation. 

American  educators  in  general  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
remarkable  work  which  is  going  on  at  Wellesley.  It  is  really 
a  delightful  surprise  to  be  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  to  notice  the  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  in  every 
department,  and  to  see  the  practical  working  and  results  of 
truly  philosophical  methods  of  instruction  for  young  women. 

We  admit  that  we  went  to  Wellesley  with  some  predeter¬ 
mined  opinions,  and  with  the  intention  of  comparing  its  work 
critically  with  the  results  that  are  attained  in  our  best  col¬ 
leges  ;  and  we  must  confess  to  having’entertained  some  misgiv¬ 
ing  as  to  the  precision  and  thoroughness  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  girls’  recitations.  We  expected  to  find  a  certain  fluency, 
perhaps,  but  that  we  should  miss  the  accuracy  and  the  honest 
solid  work  of  masculine  minds.  As  we  passed  from  recitation 
to  private  work,  not  only  did  these  doubts  vanish,  but  we  found 
that  we  were  moving  in  a  keenly  intellectual  atmosphere. 
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The  standards  of  study  and  instruction  were  all  on  the  highest 
plane  —  new  developments  of  old  principles,  to  be  sure,  but  all 
carried  out  so  thoroughly,  with  such  elegant  precision,  with 
such  accuracy  and  completeness,  that  gradually  all  thoughts  of 
criticism  vanished  in  delight  and  sympathy  and  surprise. 

To  understand  Wellesley  College  and  appreciate  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  system,  methods  and  equipment,  we  must  go  back 
to  its  origin  and  foundation  principles. 

HISTORY. 

The  institution  was  opened  as  a  college  for  women  in  1875. 
From  its  commencement  it  has  been  crowded  with  students, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  and  decided  position  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  sex. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  a  very  general  way,  that  the  purpose  of 
its  Trustees  was  to  found  a  college  in  which  girls  should 
have  as  ^ood  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  were  given 
to  young  men  in  the  best  institutions,  and  to  work  out  prac¬ 
tically  this  great  problem  with  due  regard  to  health,  without 
which  true  education  is  impossible.  They  proposed  to  form 
character,  give  a  purpose  to  life,  strength  to  the  physical 
powers,  and  educate  a  generation  of  useful,  accomplished  and 
learned  women,  whose  power  and  influence  would  be  felt  every¬ 
where,  and  especially  in  the  instruction  of  their  own  sex. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  selection  of  a  favorable  site 
that  would  furnish  the  great  requisites  of  healthfulness  and 
freedom  from  malaria,  together  with  the  advantages  of  near¬ 
ness  to  a  great  intellectual  metropolis,  without  the  annoyances 
and  dangers  arising  from  too  close  contact  with  city  life. 

The  village  of  Wellesley  is  located  fifteen  miles  west  from 
Boston,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  It  is 
a  quiet  villa'ge,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  country-seats  of  Boston  gentlemen 
who  have  done  much  to  develop  its  natural  beauties.  It  was 
found  in  a  scientific  survey  of  the  State  that  this  region  was 
the  most  healthy  portion  of  the  country.  Here  the  Trustees 
located  the  future  College  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  estate, 
beautiful  with  lawns  and  glades,  oak  forests  and  evergreen 
groves  on  the  northerly  shore  of  Waban-Mere.  Eight  years 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the  grounds  and  constructing  and 
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furnishing  the  buildings;  and  when  the  College  was  opened,  in 
1875,  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  many  visitors  who 
flocked  there,  that  this  was  the  most  charming  home  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  four  beautiful  years  of  a  girl’s  college  life. 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  landscape  gardening  has  been  to 
develop  the  domain  like  an  English  Park.  From  the  stone 
Lodge,  which  is  an  exquisite  gem  of  architecture,  an  avenue, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  winds  through  the  grounds  to  the  main 
College  building.  There  are  no  fences  anywhere,  except  the 
external  ring-fence  that  protects  the  grounds  from  intruders. 
The  girls  wander  at  will  through  the  woods,  lawns  and  mead¬ 
ows,  and  over  the  hills.  The  marked  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  the  beautiful  lake  where  the  girls  exercise  with  their  boats 
in  summer,  and  skate  in  winter.  The  accessory  charms  of  the 
scene,  the  shrubberies,  the  shaded  walks,  the  romantic  glens, 
make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  country.  Wellesley 
should  be  visited  in  the  spring-time,  when  everything  is  in  full 
leafage  ;  when  Waban-Mere  is  glimmering  in  the  sunlight,  gay 
with  boats  filled  with  girls  in  their  pretty  boating-costumes. 
The  woods  are  filled  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  shores 
echo  with  the  boating  songs.  Under  the  awnings  of  the  park 
seats  which  are  scattered  about  the  grounds,  some  of  the  girls 
can  be  seen  studying,  while  others  are  returning  home  from 
their  rambles  with  hands  full  of  flowers  —  for  Wellesley  is 
a  land  of  wild  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  woods  and  meadows 
filled  with  them,  but  countless  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted  there.  Last  year  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  rhododendrons  and  azalias  were  imported  for  the 
grounds  ;  and  while  we  were  there  the  gardeners  were  plant¬ 
ing  seven  thousand  crocusses  and  snow-drops  in  the  lawns 
around  the  College,  to  surprise  the  girls  in  the  spring-time  by 
their  early  blossoms.  But  the  domain  is  beautiful  at  all  times, 
and  every  year  will  add  to  its  attractions. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

A  wise  liberality  characterizes  the  construction  of  the  College 
buildings.  No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
beauty,  and  it  is  more  difiScult  still  to  describe  the  solidity  and 
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thoroughness  of  the  work,  the  perfection  of  the  architecture, 
and  the  minute  attention  which  has  been  given  to  all  practical 
points.  Four  years  were  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this 
educational  palace.  We  were  told  tliat  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  branch  railroad  to  convey  the  materials  to  the  spot. 
More  than  seven  million  of  bricks  were  employed  in  one  build¬ 
ing!  There  were  four  miles  of  steam,  water  and  gas-pipes 
used  in  its  construction  !  The  result  of  all  this  vast  labor  is  a 
most  beautiful  home,  provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

Ventilation. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  pure  air  is  essential  to  health.  They 
seem  to  have  pure  air  “on  the  brain’’  at  W ellesley.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment  there  is  no  public  building  in  the  country  so  perfectly 
ventilated  as  this  College.  We  visited  every  part  of  it,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and  everywhere  is  the  same  purity  of 
air.  Without  diagrams  we  cannot  fully  describe  the  various 
methods  of  ventilation,  but  some  points  are  worthy  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice. 

Everyone  knows  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  hot,  dry  air 
that  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  s^^stem  of  heating  with  fur¬ 
naces  or  steam-pipes.  This  is  overcome  at  Wellesley  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  manner.  More  than  a  hundred  minute  jets 
of  steam  are  discharged  into  the  basement,  which  may  be 
described  as  one  great  air-chamber,  and  there  this  moist  fresh  air 
is  warmed,  and  conveyed  through  the  flues  to  every  room.  As 
an  instance  of  the  care  which  is  used  in  the  regulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  may  mention  that  hygrodeiks  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  by  which  the  moisture  of  the 
air  is  gauged,  just  as  the  degree  of  heat  is  measured  by  the 
thermometers.  There  is  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  heat  and 
moisture  called  the  “  Health  Line,”  which  is  best  adapted 
for  comfort  and  health ;  and  this  provides  for  a  charming  sum¬ 
mer  atmosphere  throughout  the  building. 

On  going  through  the  basement,  which  is  whitewashed  twice  a 
year,  and  kept  in  a  careful  state  of  purity,  we  noticed  hundreds 
of  shallow  boxes  of  charcoal  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walls. 
We  were  informed  that  sanitary  engineers  in  England  had 
applied  fresh  charcoal  in  various  ways  for  purification  of  the 
air,  and  that  this  suggestion,  among  others,  had  been  tested 
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and  adopted  here.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  buildings  we  found 
that  twice  daily  every  bath-room,  slop-hopper  and  waste-pipe 
is  carefully  disinfected  by  different  chemical  agents.  Ozone 
generators  were  distributed  through  the  class-rooms,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  other  rooms  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  bad  odors. 
But,  best  of  all,  the  pure  bracing  air  blowing  over  the  hills  and 
the  lake,  is  brought  into  the  basement  through  thirty  fresh- 
air  ducts  to  be  heated  and  conveyed  through  the  building  in  a 
constant  and  abundant  flow.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
extra  expense  which  is  incurred  for  ventilation  is  $2,000 ;  but 
this  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

If  we  had  space  we  should  be  glad  to  describe  fully  the 
minute  attention  which  is  paid  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
girls’  health.  Every  day  they  are  required  to  exercise  an  hour 
in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  is  good.  Practical  hygiene  is 
taught  constantly  and  thoroughly.  A  resident  physician  gives 
all  her  time  to  the  care  of  their  health,  a  trained  nurse  act¬ 
ing  as  her  assistant.  A  gymnastic  teacher  instructs  in  the 
modern  scientific  gymnastics.  A  teacher  of  elocution  gives 
her  whole  time  to  instruction  in  vocal  gymnastics  and  elo¬ 
cution.  The  girls  are  taught  how  to  breathe  (and  very  few 
people  know  how  to  breathe  properly),  how  to  walk  gracefully, 
—  in  a  word,  everything  that  concerns  health,  dress,  carriage 
and  manners  is  taught  with  patient  assiduity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  College  calendar,  the  Trustees 
announce  plainly  that  they  will  receive  none  but  healthy  girls 
into  the  College.  They  will  not  waste  their  privileges  upon 
those  who  have  not  the  good  sense  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
and  they  insist  upon  preparation  in  this  respect  from  students 
who  come  to  Wellesley,  as  much  as  in  Mathematics,  or  Latin. 

Every  educator  will  appreciate  the  paramount  importance  of 
these  precautions.  Every  physician  knows  the  delicate  health 
of  American  girls.  But  there  is  no  prejudice  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  the  popular  clamor  that  hard  study  injures  their 
health.  They  are  right  at  Wellesley  when  they  say  that  ‘‘the 
delicate  health  of  school-girls  is  not  caused  by  hard  study.  It 
is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  continual  violation  of  the  plain  laws  of 
nature  as  to  fresh  air  by  night  and  day ;  simple  and  nourishing 
food  at  regular  hours ;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  suffi¬ 
cient  sleep,  and  suitable  dress.  Hard  study,  properly  directed 
and  regulated,  strengthens  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.’^ 
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We  have  not  space  for  a  full  description  of  the  building.  It 
contains  apartments  for  three  liundred  and  thirty  students  and 
thirty  teachers.  There  is  a  spacious  chapel,  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  eight  hundred  persons.  The  dining-hall  seats  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  a  large  gymnasium,  an  art 
gallery,  a  library,  a  reading-rx)om,  a  ladies’  drawing  room, 
recitation-rooms,  laboratories,  music-rooms,  a  large  cabinet  of 
collections  in  Natural  History,  a  hall  for  the  students’  societies, 
and  extensive  trunk-rooms.  There  are  bath-rooms  in  every 
story.  A  steam-elevator  is  running  at  all  times  for  the  stu¬ 
dents’  use.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  College 
gas-works  supply  the  gas  for  the  building.  Pure  water  is 
drawn  from  an  inexhaustible  artesian  well.  The  girls  generally 
live  in  pairs,  having  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  the  two.  The 
rooms  are  furnished  with  handsome  black  walnut  furniture,  and 
all  of  them  are  carpeted.  The  rooms  are  all  lighted  with  gas, 
but  the  students  are  also  furnished  with  German  student-lamps, 
to  use  in  reading  and  studying,  the  gas  giving  additional 
light  and  cheerfulness  to  the  apartments. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  building  is  one  great 
Art  Gallery.  The  halls  are  decorated  with  statues,  busts,  pict¬ 
ures  and  engravings.  The  design  is  that  the  students  shall 
live  among  these  treasures  of  art,  and  receive  the  education 
and  culture  of  their  constant  presence.  There  are  many 
models,  pictures  and  busts  in  the  Art  Gallery  ;  but  the  most 
valuable  are  placed  in  the  halls  where  the  girls  are  always 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  thus  by  their  silent  teachings  mold 
and  influence  their  impressible  young  lives. 

TLAXS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  founders  of  Wellesley  College  have  shown  great  wisdom 
in  their  choice  of  Trustees.  They  have  called  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  representative  educators  from  the  great  institutions  which 
are  most  accessible.  President  Porter,  the  distinguished  head 
of  Yale  College,  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
with  him  are  associated  presidents  and  professors  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 

It  was  apparent  to  these  gentlemen  that  if  the  College  was 
to  be  practically  useful,  it  must  be  planned  to  meet  the  wants 
of  that  class  of  American  girls  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
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Indeed^  tlie  Trustees  announce  officially  their  opinion  that 
this  great  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  had  its  origin^  and  must  have  its  fulfillment,  in  the  great 
army  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  female  teachers  who 
are  to-day  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  country.  This  may 
he  considered  as  the  germinal  idea  that  influenced  the  general 
plans  of  education.  The  main  result  which  they  desire  to 
accomplish  is  to  educate  teachers  worthy  of  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions;  to  instruct  them  by  example  and  precept  in  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching ;  to  train  them  thoroughly  in 
studies  most  valuable  in  their  chosen  profession. 

It  was  also  evident  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
design  the  College  must  have  a  rounded  and  complete  de¬ 
velopment,  in  general  accord  with  the  principles  that  regu¬ 
late  our  older  colleges,  but  with  wide  divergencies  to  meet  the 
wants  of  womanhood.  *  Sweeping  and  intelligent  reforms  were 
necessary  in  regard  to  health,  and  the  government  and  disci¬ 
pline  were  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  characters  of  the  girls 
would  be  shaped  and  molded  in  the  formative  years,  when  the 
mind  receives  its  life  impressions. 

The  educators  and  teachers  who  have  made  Wellesley  what  it 
is,  have  from  the  beginning  been  very  positive  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  follow  tamely  the  old  model  of  boys’  colleges, 
but  to  make  it  emphatically  a  college  for  girls.  The  purpose  has 
been  steadfast,  not  only  to  give  ultimately  a  higher  and  a  broader 
culture  than  can  be  obtained  in  most  colleges,  but  to  make  all  the 
plans  original ;  not  to  fashion  woman’s  education  to  the  standard 
of  the  old  college  courses,  but  make  the  curriculum  conform  to 
the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  woman’s  mind  and  character. 

Connected  with  this  purpose  is  the  determination  to  cultivate 
the  gesthetic  side  of  woman’s  nature.  Everything  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  encourage  and  educate  that  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  woman’s  being,  and  to 
provide  for  the  pure  and  wholesome  development  and  education 
of  the  imagination. 

The  first  step  in'  carrying  out  these  plans  has  been  to  create 
a  college  complete  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  best  modern 
standards,  with  its  systematic  collegiate  courses,  rounded  cul¬ 
ture  and  varied  instruction.  It  has  been  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  established  principle,  that  the  object  of  a  college  proper 
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is,  not  to  educate  finished  specialists  in  any  line  of  study,  but 
to  develop  the  minds  of  the  students  by  a  s^’stematic,  well-pro¬ 
portioned  curriculum,  and  to  prepare  them  to  become  specialists 
in  future  post-graduate  studies.  But,  while  this  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development,  there  are  wider  aims  beyond.  It  is 
designed  that  Wellesley  shall  eventually  expand  into  a  univer¬ 
sity,  with  more  comprehensive  views,  and  a  much  wider  field  of 
action.  This  intention  has  had  its  strong  influence  in  shaping  the 
courses  of  study,  and  should  be  understood  by  educators  who 
are  studying  its  progress.  We  may  characterize  the  curriculum 
as  a  college  course,  with  strong  tendencies  toward  the  special 
studies  of  a  university.  This  intention  has  also  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
that  are  already  producing  such  good  results,  and  interest 
all  who  have  watched  the  actual  workings  of  the  College  life. 

The  rule  of  action,  which  has  been  the  most  influential  factor 
in  giving  shape  to  this  new  College,  is  the  adoption,  in  its  widest 
application,  of  the  great  modern  idea  of  object-teaching,  or  in¬ 
struction  by  natural  methods.  The  young  must  be  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately  ;  then  to  reason  correctly  upon  the  results 
of  their  observations;  and,  finally,  to  reproduce  their  results 
and  reasonings,  and  in  their  own  language.  In  a  word,  to 
become  observers,  reasoners  and  producers. 

Another  position  of  great  moment  is  the  positive,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  wise  course  that  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  elective 
studies.  Harvard  takes  the  lead  in  the  controversy  which 
is  going  on  in  college  circles  upon  this  question,  and  allows  its 
students  the  widest  range  of  elective  studies.  Many  of  the 
other  colleges  vigorously  oppose  this  course,  and  insist  upon 
the  ancient  method,  viz. :  that  all  their  students  shall  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  conform  to  the  same  course.  At  Welles¬ 
ley  they  have  taken,  from  the  beginning,  the  middle  ground, 
which  seems  to  be  the  just  one ;  that  is,  to  allow  elective  courses 
of  study,  but  to  keep  the  control,  at  all  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty.  Students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  special 
positions,  or  develop  their  talents  in  any  particular  direction, 
are  allowed  the  choice  of  suitable  studies,  provided  the  choice 
seems  to  be  reasonable  and  wise,  and  the  previous  education  of 
the  student  has  been  such  as  to  justify  it.  But  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  studies  must  be  connected,  the  elected  course  harmonious, 
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and  the  subjects  selected  not  from  caprice  or  because  they 
are  easy,  but  for  substantial  reasons.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well 
be  said  here  that  an  “easy”  course  at  Wellesley  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  No  girl  who  is  not  a  good  scholar  and  of 
good  capacity  should  think  of  going  there.  It  is  a  place  for 
hard,  honest,  thorough  work. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  growth  of  the  College  they  have 
arrived  at  results  which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  outset. 
We  were  informed  that  originally  the  Trustees  had  some 
misgivings,  at  least,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  girls  in  the 
higher  mathematics  and  in  some  of  the  sciences.  It  had.  been 
asserted  so  long  that  the  mind  of  woman  was  not  adapted  to 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences, 
that  many  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  rights  of  women 
had  their  doubts  and  fears.  All  these  doubts  vanished  during 
the  first  year,  and  now,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  progress  of  the  students  in  the  natural,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  is  the  pride  of  the  College. 

This  strong  tendency  toward  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies 
is  one  of  the  marked  features  that  even  the  most  superficial 
observer  must  notice  at  Wellesley;  and  as  we  lead  our  readers 
from  class  to  class,  and  from  one  department  to  another,  this 
should  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  College  that 
these  are  the  preponderating  influences.  Those  who  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  do  not  fail  to  notice  this  strong  tendency 
toward  scientiflc  studies  all  over  the  world.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  some  positive  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  schools.  Parents  require 
that  their  children  shall  be  taught,  at  least,  the  elements  of 
natural  science.  Educators  are  grappling  with  this  difficult 
problem,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  if  Wellesley  is  to 
furnish  the  future  teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of 
instruction,  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  sciences. 
In  carrying  out  these  plans  the  rule  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  thoroughness  is  the  first  essential  in  education. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

The  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  exhibit  the  same  thoroughness 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  which  we  noticed  everywhere.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  these  studies.  The  various  exercises  are 
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SO  numerous  that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  describe  them 
minutely.  One  peculiarity  in  the  instruction  in  Latin  is  that 
students  are  taught  to  write  Latin  verse.  This  has  been 
adopted  from  the  English  method  of  instruction,  and  is  found 
attractive  and  valuable  ;  but  probably  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  and  must  stand  the  test  of  time. 

We  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the  preparation  in  the  library  for 
a  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  in  the  classics.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  illustration  and  reference  is  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  best  complete  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  there,  and  a  large  variety  of  authors  edited  by  the  best 
American  and  European  scholars.  The  library  is  rich  in  works 
of  Grecian  and  Eoman  Topography  and  Archaeology. 

The  recitation-rooms  and  the  adjacent  halls  are  adorned  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of  the  ancient  buildings 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  collection  of  Roman  photographs 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  They  were  executed  in  Rome  for  the  College.  In 
the  Greek  department  the  large  plaster  model  of  the  Acropolis 
attracts  much  attention,  and  is  very  useful.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  Grecian  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  that  are 
valuable  for  illustration  in  the  classical  studies ;  these  are 
mostly  copies,  in  sulphur  and  in  plaster,  that  were  obtained  in 
Berlin;  the  collection  numbers  many  thousands.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  wall-maps,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
Kiepert’s  maps,  as  well  as  many  others  from  England  and 
France.  The  collection  of  atlases  that  lie  upon  the  library- 
table  for  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  is  excellent. 
It  includes  the  latest  and  most  useful  specimens  of  modern 
cartography.  In  addition  to  all  this  apparatus  for  classical 
study,  there  is  a  large  library  of  works  on  ancient  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique.  A  course 
in  Roman  and  Grecian  history,  and  a  parallel  course  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  are  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  classics. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  this  study  the  College  has  taken  a  very  prominent  position. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  of 
a  higher  standard  than  in  most  colleges.  If  we  accept  the  old 
maxim  that  mathematics  is  the  backbone  of  a  college,  we  must 
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acknowledge  that  our  young  sister  has  very  well  developed  ver¬ 
tebrae.  There  are  eighteen  classes  in  mathematics.  A  professor 
and  three  assistant  teachers  give  their  time  to  this  work.  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  surprise  that  awaited  us  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
partment,  we  should  have  said  that  these  classes  were  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  in  the  College.  Most  of  the  text¬ 
books  which  are  used  are  Olney’s  valuable  but  difficult  works. 
The  regular  course  ends  with  trigonometry,  but  there  are  three 
years  of  elective  mathematical  studies  beyond,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  elect  the  course.  A  valuable  mathematical 
library  has  been  collected  for  this  department,  and  there  is  a 
very  important  collection  of  models  to  assist  in  the  instruction 
of  higher  mathematics,  which,  so  fax  as  we  know,  is  unique,  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  models  for  geom¬ 
etry  and  trigonometry,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  pur¬ 
chased  in  Paris  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  higher  mathematics. 
These  are  used  to  illustrate  forms  and  curves  that  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  diagrams  or  blackboard  work. 

t 

MODEKN  LANGUAGES. 

The  only  modern  languages  studied  are  French  and  German. 
These  are  elective  studies.  But  it  is  expected  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  who  cannot,  on  entering,  read  these  languages,  will  study 
both  at  some  period  of  her  course. 

The  French  teacher  is  a  Parisian.  The  classes  for  begin¬ 
ners  attracted  our  attention  on  account  of  the  methods  of 
instruction.  No  language  but  French  is  used  in  the  class-room, 
and  at  first  no  text-books  are  used.  The  instruction  is  written 
and  oral.  The  students  form  French  sentences,  and  learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules  of  grammar  from  speech  and  from  written  work 
on  the  blackboard.  In  substance,  the  course  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Ilenness-Sauveur  method  of  instruction.  The  students 
make  rapid  progress,  and  soon  learn  to  speak,  write  and  read 
French.  Later  in  the  course  reference-grammars  are  used, 
and  the  principles  of  construction  are  studied  more  critically. 
There  is  a  varied  and  progressive  critical  study  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  and  a  parallel  course  of  instruction 
in  the  History  of  French  Literature.  Constant  exercises  in 
dictation,  essay  writing  and  reading  at  sight,  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Independent  researches  in  the  French  library  upon 
topics  selected  by  the  teacher,  are  required,  and  the 
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results  are  g-iven  sometimes  in  written  essays,  and  some¬ 
times  verbally  in  the  classes.  There  are  French  tables  in 
the  dining-room,  French  readings  and  conversations  —  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  same  result  of  absolute  accuracy  in  language 
and  pronunciation.  It  is  a  college  joke  at  Wellesley  that 
French  is  an  “easy”  language.  There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  “easy”  that  is  well  understood.  The  instruction  in  French 
literature  is  masterly,  and  the  whole  course  of  study  must 
produce  excellent  teachers  of  the  language.  The  last  year  of 
the  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  old  French.  The  library  of 
French  authors  is  very  full.  It  comprises  the  standard  classics 
and  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  old  French  works.  In  Philology  and  Lexi¬ 
cography  it  supplies  every  facility  that  could  be  desired. 

There  are  large  classes  in  German  at  Wellesley,  although  it 
is  an  elective  study.  There  are  two  teachers  who  are  doing 
thorough  work  in  instruction.  In  the  Scientific  course  stu¬ 
dents  can  study  German  for  four  years ;  but  in  the  General 
Classical  Course  they  study  it  only  three  years. 

There  is  the  same  persistent  drill  as  in  other  languages,  and 
the  same  comprehensive  and  scientific  method.  The  students 
learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  German.  No  other  language  is 
allowed  in  the  class-room.  In  the  last  year  the  Seniors  have 
an  interesting  course  in  the  study  of  Middle  High  German,  and 
this  can  be  continued  in  post-graduate  classes. 

The  German  library  is  admirable.  All  the  classic  German 
authors  may  be  found  there,  and  the  best  works  of  living 
authors.  It  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  that  pertains  to 
literary  history  and  the  critical  study  of  German  literature. 
The  rarest  portion  is  the  collection  of  works  in  Middle  High 
German.  German  scholars  have  done  so  much  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  field  that  almost  all  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  are 
now  republished,  and  the  library  is  very  fully  supplied  in  this 
line.  A  large  number  of  the  best  current  reviews  and  periodi¬ 
cals  in  French  and  German  are  taken  for  the  library. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruciion  in  Chemistry. 

The  study  of  the  Sciences  commences  with  the  Course  in 
Chemistry.  This  differs  from  the  instruction  at  many  colleges, 
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in  requiring  more  time  and  a  greater  amount  of  laboratory 
practice.  All  students  are  required  to  give  one  year  to  this 
study,  with  constant  practice  in  the  laboratorjL  In  the 
Scientific  Course  chemistry  is  required  for  two  years,  and 
there  is  an  elective  course  for  two  additional  years. 

There  is  a  convenient  laboratory,  with  tables,  drawers,  cup¬ 
boards,  etc.,  for  ninety-six  students.  The  apparatus  is  very 
extensive,  and  large  additions  are  imported  from  Germany 
every  year.  There  is  a  good  reference  library  containing 
the  best  chemical  works  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
with  six  Chemical  Journals  for  the  use  of  students  and 
teachers. 

Instruction  in  Mineralogy. 

After  studying  chemistry  the  students  are  required  to  take  a 
course  in  mineralogy.  This  is  not  only  applied  chemistry,  but  it 
is  the  necessary  introduction  to  lithology  and  geology.  The 
laboratory  for  mineralogy  is  fitted  up  for  blow-pipe  work,  and 
the  study  is  pursued  with  real  enthusiasm. 

This  study  affords  an  illustration  that  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  of  the  application  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 
In  mineralogy  the  students  are  constantly  dealing  with  the 
objects  which  they  study.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  very 
large  and  admirably  arranged  for  instruction.  While  the 
lecture  or  class  instruction  is  going  on,  every  student  in  the 
class  has  before  her  a  collection  of  large,  hand  specimens 
of  each  mineral  that  is  studied  or  described.  Besides  these 
collections  of  specimens  for  class  work,  there  are  special 
collections,  arranged  in  trays,  which  the  students  are  allowed 
to  keep  in  their  rooms  while  they  are  studying  mineralogy. 
There  are  other  collections  upon  which  they  are  required  to 
experiment  for  the  physical  qualities  of  minerals,  as  well  as 
separate  collections  for  blow-pipe  work.  Throughout  the 
course  the  students  are  studying  not  names,  but  minerals. 
They  analyze,  and  test  the  physical  qualities  of,  everything 
that  they  study.  They  are  taught  habits  of  scientific  obser¬ 
vation,  comparison  and  analysis.  They  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  then  required  to  report  in  the  class-room 
their  observations  and  their  inferences  from  what  they  have 
observed.  The  students  are  also  required  in  turn  to  become 
teachers  and  instruct  the  classes. 
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Such  methods  of  instruction  make  very  large  collections  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  College  is  supplied  with  many  thousands  of 
working  specimens.  In  connection  with  mineralogy,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  crystallography  and  in  lithology. 

Instruction  in  Geology. 

This  year  the  College  begins  a  new  course  in  geology.  Pres¬ 
ident  Chadbourne,  the  distinguished  head  of  Williams  College, 
gives  the  instruction.  They  are  now  forming  a  geological  cab¬ 
inet,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  same  methods  of 
instruction  which  are  used  in  all  the  other  sciences. 

Instruction  in  Physics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  worthy  of  an  extended 
notice ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  admirable  collection  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  but  on  account  of  the  comparative  novelty  of  the 
methods  of  instruction.  We  regard  the  method  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Physics  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  objective  method  of  scientific  teaching.  The  credit  of  this 
is  principally  due  to  Prof.  Edward  Pickering,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  but 
now  the  head  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University.  lie  saw  the  defects  in  the  ancient  method,  and 
boldly  and  successfully  introduced  a  revolution  in  the  science 
of  instruction.  Most  of  us  older  students  feel  keenly  the 
inadequacy  of  the  former  methods.  There  was  a  course  of 
lectures  by  the  professor  that  rarely  left  deep  traces  in 
the  minds  of  the  students.  The  apparatus  was  used  by  the 
professor  alone,  and  the  experiments  were  performed  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  class.  Probably  most  college  graduates 
of  the  last  forty  years  would  say  that  their  instruction  in 
physics  was  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  Pickering  inaugurated  the  change ;  he  saw  that 
physics  could  be  taught  by  laboratory  work  as  well  as 
chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and  his  new  book,  “  Pickering’s 
Physical  Manipulations,”  gives  the  results  of  his  labors. 

Fortunately  for  the  College,  their  instructor  in  physics  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Pickering  ;  and  the  lecture-room,  professor’s 
laboratory  and  students’  laboratories,  were  constructed  under 
his  advice  and  direction.  These  alone  would  amply  repay 
a  visit  to  Wellesley.  The  lecture-room  is  large,  well  lighted 
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and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  every  convenience.  The 
oxyhydrogen  lantern  is  in  constant  use  in  the  different 
courses  of  instruction.  The  curtains  are  so  arranged  that 
the  lecture-room  can  be  darkened  in  a  moment  whenever  it 
is  desired  to  use  the  lantern,  and  can  be  immediately  relighted 
as  soon  as  the  illustration  has  been  given.  The  professor's  lab¬ 
oratory  is  connected  directly  with  the  lecture-room.  This  is  a 
large  room,  surrounded  with  cases  that  are  filled  with  delicate 
and  costly  apparatus.  No  college  that  we  know  of  has  a 
collection  of  physical  apparatus  which  is  superior  to  the 
collection. 

Beyond  the  professor’s  laboratory  is  the  students’  laboratory, 
a  large  room  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide,  with  a  dark  room  for  photometry,  a  separate  room 
for  an  electrical  laboratory,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  divided 
into  six  large  alcoves  for  different  experimental  work.  The 
students  in  their  laboratory  make  the  calculations,  perform 
the  experiments,  observe  and  note  the  results,  and  report  their 
observations  and  inferences  in  the  class-room.  We  noticed 
with  surprise  that  the  students  were  allowed  to  handle  and  use 
the  delicate  apparatus,  but  we  were  informed  that  no  difficulty 
has  arisen  thus  far. 

The  course  that  every  student  is  required  to  take  embraces 
instruction  in  mechanics,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  There  are  second  and  third  year  elective  courses 
for  advanced  students. 

The  nature  of  the  studies  and  the  delicacy  of  this  laboratory 
work  surprised  us.  One  or  two  instances  are  worth  noting. 

While  we  were  there  two  students  were  studying  the  spectra 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  different  metals.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  using  the  most  beautiful  spectroscope  we 
ever  saw.  It  is  an  instrument  made  by  Browning,  of  London, 
There  were  three  other  spectroscopes,  of  different  makers,  for 
the  students’  use. 

Among  other  apparatus  in  the  electrical  laboratory  may  be 
mentioned  a  “Wheatstone’s  Bridge.”  This  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment,  without  which  ocean  telegraphy  would  perhaps  be  a 
practical  impossibility,  is  used  by  the  girls  in  their  laboratory 
work.  Everyone  is  required  to  employ  it  in  making  two  or 
three  measurements  of  electrical  currents. 
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Astronomy. 

Physical  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  required  studies  of  the 
Senior  year,  and  is  classed  in  the  department  of  ph3^sic8.  There 
is  at  present  no  astronomical  observatory  at  Wellesley,  but  one 
thoroughly-equipped  will  be  erected  next  year.  There  is  an 
excellent  telescope,  with  a  four-inch  lens,  that  students  are 
allowed  to  use.  There  is  also  a  very  good  supply  of  apparatus 
for  instruction.  We  noticed  specially  a  large  collection  of 
mechanical  lantern-slides,  most  of  which  were  imported  from 
England.  These  were  ingeniously  constructed,  so  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  images  of  the  various 
planets,  comets,  etc.,  could  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  and 
made  to  revolve  in  approximate  representation  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planetary  and  stellar  systems.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  was  a  beautiful  slide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  showing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  and  the  out- 
bursting  of  the  corona  at  the  moment  of  totality.  The  study 
of  mathematical  astronomy  is  elective,  and  falls  within  the 
department  of  higher  mathematics.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
and  valuable  outcome  of  this  instruction  in  physics  is  the 

MICROSCOPICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  microscope  is  the  great  instrument  of  modern  science, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  course  of  physics  commenced,  it  was 
decided  to  give  great  prominence  to  microscopy.  A  large 
collection  of  microscopes  was  procured,  and  their  practical 
use  in  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  biology,  was 
encouraged.  A  microscopical  society  was  formed,  and’ kept 
up  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  results  accomplished  in  three 
years  are  exceptional.  The  College  has  by  far  the  largest 
collection  of  microscopes  in  the  country.  There  are  sixty-five 
in  number.  Its  battery  of  objectives  and  collections  of  acces¬ 
sory  apparatus  and  microscopical  preparations  are  unequaled. 
The  work  done  by  the  students  is  truly  worthy  of  praise.  We 
saw  slides  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  students  in  the 
course  of  their  practice  that  would  be  a  credit  to  accom¬ 
plished  specialists.  Among  these  we  remember  specimens  of 
double  staining  in  botany,  and  some  remarkable  specimens  in 

histology.  Although  the  study  of  microscopy  is  not  confined 
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to  physics,  it  has  its  origin  and  impulse  there.  All  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  the  optical  laws  and  the  practical  use  of  the 
microscope,  while  its  application  is  extended  to  other  studies. 

The  College  has  a  very  complete  library  of  microscopical 
works ;  not  only  in  pure  microscopy,  but  in  its  application  to 
botany,  Kiology  and  mineralogy.  This  library,  among  other 
books,  contains  the  only  complete  edition  in  this  country  of 
the  works  of  Ehrenberg.  All  the  microscopical  journals  and 
most  of  the  journals  which  relate  to  applied  microscopy, 
are  regularly  received.  Last  year  an  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  microscopical  society,  to  which  scientists  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge  were  invited.  The  work  of  the  society  was 
exhibited  under  fifty  different  microscopes,  showing  prepara¬ 
tions  and  practical  work  in  various  sections  of  microscopy. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  young  College  for  girls,  that  so  much 
has  been  done,  and  so  well  done,  in  this  direction. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  instruction  in  physics,  we 
ought  to  add  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  among  the  oldest 
colleges  which,  as  yet,  have  adopted  this  method  of  laboratory 
practice  in  physics,  and  arranged  their  laboratories  for  the 
work.  Wellesley  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  but  other  colleges  are  now 
following  in  the  same  line.  There  is  a  large  special  library  of 
scientific  works  and  periodicals,  giving  the  fullest  and  latest 
information  in  every  division  of  physical  research. 

BOTANY. 

There  is  no  class  work  that  attracts  more  attention  than 
Botany  among  general  visitors.  This,  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
interesting  in  a  scientific  poin<-  of  view.  The  botanical  course 
extends  through  three  years,  although  the  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  give  but  a  single  year  to  this  study.  Still,  there  are 
many  students  who  take  the  entire  course  of  three  years.  The 
reputation  of  this  course  is  fully  established,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  no  such  work  is  done  at  any  other  college  in  the 
land.  It  illustrates  in  the  highest  degree  the  unqualified  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sciences. 
Jean  Paul  says  in  ‘^Levana  :  ”  *  Let  everything  be  taught  a  girl 
which  forms  and  exercises  the  habit  of  attention  and  the  power 
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of  judging  things  by  the  eye.  Consequently,  Botany  —  this 
inexhaustible,  tranquil,  ever-interesting  science,  attaching  the 
mind  to  nature  with  bands  of  flowers.^  Throughout  the  course 
the  girls  study  the  living  plants.  During  the  winter,  these  are 
furnished  from  the  greenhouses  ;  in  the  summer  they  are  obtained 
in  the  College  grounds  and  garden.  Every  student  Kas  the  use 
of  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  draws  the  plant  in  its  natural 
form  and  in  its  magnified  parts.  Every  student  is  taught  draw¬ 
ing  and  flower  painting  in  water-colors.  There  is  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  botanical  models  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of 
Paris,  for  the  French  Exposition.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  this  valuable  collection  was  purchased  for  the  College.  It 
is  the  only  complete  one  in  the  country. 

The  special  botanical  library  is  very  large,  and  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
The  practical  work  of  the  students  is,  however,  most  worthy 
of  commendation.  Every  competent  botanist  who  examines 
the  note-books  sees  at  once  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the 
system  of  instruction. 


BIOLOGY. 

Wellesley  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  instruction  in 
this  science.  The  novelty  of  the  study  and  the  interest 
occasioned  by  modern  discussions  naturally  awaken  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  investigation.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
girls  is  very  laudable.  The  instruction  is  almost  exclusively 
in  laboratory  work ;  it  is  accompanied  by  lectures  and  aided 
by  a  valuable  reference  library.  The  work  is  principally  in 
dissections  under  the  microscope,  and  illustrates  again  the 
truth  so  often  referred  to  of  the  necessity  of  object-teach¬ 
ing  in  the  sciences.  The  course  in  biology  is  an  elective 
study  for  the  Senior  class,  and  continues  throughout  the  year, 
It  commences  with  the  lower  forms  of  life,  in  the  obscure 
region,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  minute 
organisms  studied  belong  to  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  progresses  to  the  study  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  it 
becomes  properly  the  study  of  animal  physiology. 

The  same  methods  of  instruction  and  laboratory  work  apply 
here  as  in  the  other  sciences.  Every  student  has  the  object 
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of  her  study  before  her.  She  dissects  and  examines  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  then  she  draws  the  forms  which 
she  studies,  examines,  compares,  makes  her  own  inferences, 
and  reports  them  to  the  teacher  and  the  class.  As  in 
the  other  scientific  studies,  there  are  recitations  and  frequent 
examinations,  and  the  students  are  required  to  take  their  turns 
as  teachers,  and  instruct  the  classes.  This  department  has  the 
same  general  completeness  of  apparatus,  a  valuable  library, 
and  every  other  facility  for  the  best  work.  Every  student  is 
supplied  with  a  set  of  dissecting  instruments,  a  compound 
microscope  and  accessory  apparatus.  A  valuable  osteological 
cabinet  has  been  formed,  and  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
models,  from  Paris,  for  the  study  of  physiology. 

LIBRARY. 

No  college  can  be  complete  without  an  extensive  library, 
and  Wellesley  library  is  the  pride  of  teachers  and  students. 
The  room  is  the  finest  in  the  building.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  by  the  accomplished  architect  of  the  College, 
with  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  attractive  and  harmonious 
apartment  which  would  be  the  very  heart  of  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  institution.  The  great  bay  windows,  the 
cozy  alcoves,  the  book-cases  in  black  walnut,  with  their 
glass  doors,  the  large  library-tables,  covered  with  reviews 
and  magazines,  the  rare  engravings,  the  beautifully  bound 
books  —  all  unite  in  producing  the  harmonious  effect.  The 
library  was  built  for  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  As 
yet  there  are  only  about  twenty  thousand;  but  numbers  will 
not  represent  their  rare  quality  and  value.  A  lover  of  books 
could  spend  days  in  the  stud}’’  of  its  treasures.  Its  prominent 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  special  libraries,  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  studies  pursued  in  the  College.  The 
best  and  the  freshest  books  in  every  department  have  been 
supplied.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  teachers  and  students  everything  that  can  be  desired  for 
their  studies.  The  collection  of  literary,  historical  and  scien¬ 
tific  journals  and  magazines,  is  superior  to  any  college  col¬ 
lection  that  we  know  of.  The  current  numbers  lie  upon 
the  tables  for  constant  reference,  and  the  older  volumes  are  on 
the  shelves.  It  is  remarkably  rich  in  grammars,  dictionaries 
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and  encyclopedias,  of  different  languages,  as  well  as  in  works 
illustrative  of  the  geography  and  history  of  every  country. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LITERATURE. 

TVe  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  positive  reform  in  the 
study  of  English  literature  throughout  the  country.  If  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  prevented  from  the  pernicious  reading  of 
worthless  novels,  it  must  be  by  the  formation  of  true  standards 
of  taste,  and  by  leading  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  de¬ 
lightful  treasures  of  our  English  literature.  We  were  told  at 
Wellesley  that  they  regard  it  of  prime  importance  to  educate 
the  imagination  and  cultivate  a  pure  literary  style.  For  this 
reason  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  studies  in  literature  that 
runs  through  the  entire  College  Course.  They  seek  to 
form  a  truly  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  to  encourage  the 
love  of  books  and  create  an  interest  in  literary  pursuits, 
that  shall  influence  the  students  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
College.  The  course  which  has  been  laid  out  is  worthy  of  ex¬ 
amination.  No  text-books  are  used  there,  but  the  girls  study 
the  original  authors  in  the  library.  They  begin  with  the 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  literature.  The  first  step 
is  to  teach  the  students  in  a  general  way  what  literature 
is,  and  how  this  great  world  of  written  thought  has  grown  up. 
They  commence  with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Ronians,  and  then  take  up  more  carefully  the  history  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  new  languages  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  history  of  the  early  literatures  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  English  literature  to  the  present  day.  In 
all  these  subjects  they  are  taught  to  observe  the  growth 
and  changes  of  social  life,  of  religious  belief  and  of  political 
history,  with  their  influences  upon  literature.  After  this  they 
are  taught  the  principles  of  criticism.  They  are  then  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  Milton 
and  his  age,  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Later,  they  take  up  more  carefully  the  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare ;  and  in  the  Senior 
year  they  study  Chaucer  and  the  early  English  literature  before 
Chaucer.  In  all  these  courses  the  method  is  topical ;  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  given  out  by  the  teacher ;  and  the  students  are 
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referred  to  the  original  works  in  the  library.  They  are  required 
to  examine  these  and  give  the  results  of  their  examination  in 
the  class-room.  The  success  of  this  method,  which  we  have  so 
imperfectly  described,  is  admirable.  One  must  see  the  girls^ 
note-books,  examine  the  topic-books  and  lists  of  references, 
as  well  as  observe  the  results  of  ,  the  class-room  instruction,  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  this  system  in  imparting  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  girls  must  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  form  habits 
of  research,  and  of  careful  and  independent  criticism.  Their 
criticisms  are  exposed  to  comparison  and  discussion  in  the 
classes.  The  principal  advantage,  however,  is  that  in  all 
their  work  they  are  brought  into  actual  communion  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  noblest  words  of  the  greatest  authors. 

The  library  has  been  formed  for  the  proper  carr3dng  on  of 
this  study,  and  with  such  conipleteness  that  it  leaves  but  little 
to  be  desired.  All  the  best  books  are  there.  For  many  of  the 
studies  there  are  numerous  duplicates,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  students  in  waiting.  New  books  are  frequently  arriving 
from  France,  Germany  and  England.  What  the  great  scholars 
to-day  are  thinking  and  writing  is  made  immediately  access¬ 
ible  to  the  classes.  The  library  is  open  from  morning  to 
night ;  at  whatever  hour  we  went  there  we  found  girls  at  the 
tables,  with  their  note-books  and  their  references  around  them, 
absorbed  in  study. 

HISTORY. 

We  may  apply  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  course  in 
literature  (by  changing  a  few  names)  to  the  study  of  history. 
A  similar  method  is  pursued  in  both.  No  text-books  are  used. 
The  girls  refer  to  the  original  authorities  and  study  the  assigned 
topics.  Grecian,  Roman,  Medimval  and  Modern  history  are 
taken  up  successively  through  the  course  with  the  ^advantage  of 
large  historical  charts  conveniently  packed  and  mounted  for 
class  consultation.  We  may  repeat  that  this  study  of  literature 
and  history  is  but  a  new  application  of  the  same  principles  of 
natural  methods  of  instruction  to  which  we  so  often  recur.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  be  observers,  to  note  the  results  of  their  obser¬ 
vations  and  reason  upon  them,  and  then  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  language  the  results  of  their  observations  and  reflections. 
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ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  subjects  of  logic,  rhet¬ 
oric,  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Logic  is  studied  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  its  influence  is  valuable  in  teaching  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  correct  reasoning,  and  detecting  carelessness  and 
inaccuracies  in  thought  and  speech.  Jevon’s  Logic  is  the 
text-book  used,  and  there  are  many  other  books  of  reference. 
Rhetoric  follows  logic,  but,  properly  speaking,  instruction  in 
rhetoric  begins  with  the  College  Course.  Essay  writing  is 
required  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  Senior  year,  psychology 
and  ethics. 

FIVE  tears’  course  IN  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  most  popular  change  which  has  been  introduced  at 
Wellesley  is  the  introduction  of  a  thorough  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  both  in  music  and  art.  It  is  essentially  a  new  departure, 
and  its  nature  and  objects  require  explanation. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  at 
Wellesley  to  make  the  institution  a  College  for  girls,  and  not 
for  men;  to  be  fearlessly  original  in  their  plans,  and  not  to  be 
hampered  by  any  past  precedents,  nor  be  tame  copyists  of 
methods  used  in  boys’  colleges. 

In  considering  the  demands  of  the  msthetic  side  of  woman’s 
nature,  one  of  the  first  practical  questions  was  how  to  make 
provision  for  a  musical  education  and  for  instruction  in  art 
studies.  The  experiment  was  attempted  with  some  of  the 
strongest  girls  of  most  positive  tastes  and  talents,  to  see  if  it 
would  be  practicable  to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  severe 
studies  of  the  College  and  keep  up  a  musical  or  art  education. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  hopeless  impossibility.  The  Trustees  an¬ 
nounce,  as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  any  girl  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  College 
classes  at  Wellesley,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  herself  in 
music  or  in  art.  The  solution  of  this  difflculty  has  been 
reached  in  an  excellent  way.  They  have  established  what  they 
term  Five  Years’  Courses  of  Study.  We  will  take  up,  first, — 

The  Five  Years'  Musical  Course. 

This  is  open  to  girls  who  have  musical  talent.  They  enter 
the  College  in  the  Freshman  class,  like  other  students;  but  the 
regular  four  years’  College  work  is  extended  through  a  term  of 
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five  years.  They  pursue  the  same  studies  that  are  required  in 
the  regular  classical  course,  join  the  same  classes,  have  the 
same  examinations  and  receive  the  same  degrees ;  but  this  work 
is  done  in  five  years  instead  of  four,  and  thus  they  have  the 
additional  time  for  a  parallel  course  of  musical  instruction. 
This  may  be  vocal,  on  the  piano,  on  the  organ,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  three.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  numerous; 
the  length  of  time  and  diversity  of  occupation  enable  girls  to 
take  it  with  less  effort  than  the  four  years’  course.  The 
influences  of  the  combined  musical  and  classical  education 
are  very  marked.  A  good  musician  grows  in  breadth  and 
power,  by  virtue  of  the  great  mental  development  she  receives 
from  the  thorough  College  Course.  A  fine  scholar  in  the 
classical  department  has  a  more  finished  and  refined  culture, 
by  reason  of  her  musical  education.  They  are  better  musi¬ 
cians  because  of  their  broad  scholarship;  they  are  better 
scholars  because  they  are  accomplished  musicians. 

The  course  of  musical  instruction  —  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  College  calendar — ^is  simply  admirable.  No  compe¬ 
tent  judge  can  examine  it  without  being  impressed  with  its 
thoroughness.  This  education  instead  of  being  a  mere  ac¬ 
complishment  is  thorough,  progressive  and  scientific.  The 
instruction  is  strictly  classical,  and  the  reputation  of  Wellesley 
for  its  musical  advantages  is  already  widely  extended. 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said,  the  most  important  fact  is, 
that  this  musical  instruction  is  entirely  free.  Everyone  knows 
how  expensive  a  musical  education  is,  but  at  Wellesley  no 
extra  charge  is  made  for  music  4n  the  classical  course.  It  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  one  of  the  regular  College  studies,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  it  just  as  in  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics.  We  pre¬ 
dict  for  this  five  years’  musical  course  a  most  distinguished 
success.  It  solves  the  great  question  how  a  girl’s  college  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  united  with  the  refinement  and  charms  that 
belong  to  woman’s  nature. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
musical  course  have  naturally  wrought  out  a  similar  problem 
with  regard  to  the  education  in  art.  After  a  year’s  trial  of  the 
first,  the  Trustees  have  also  introduced  a 

Five  Years'  Art  Course, 

The  descripiaon  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  musical 
course.  The  students  who  have  natural  talents  for  art  are 
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allowed  to  take  this  study.  They  enter  the  Freshman  class 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  all  others  and  receive  the  same 
degrees  ;  but  the  work  of  four  years  is  distributed  through  five 
years,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  pursue  a  parallel  course 
of  art  study.  This  art  course  has  been  laid  out  very  carefully 
by  a  well-known  professor,  and  embraces  instruction  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting  in  water-colors  and  oil.  The  student  can 
give  her  whole  time  to  one  branch  or  more,  according  to  her 
capacity  and  desires.  A  large  art  gallery,  completely  furnished 
with  models,  casts,  etc.,  meets  all  the  wants  of  this  department, 
and  the  work  already  gives  promise  of  future  success.  Of 
course,  this  will  require  time.  We  have  but  one  or  two  true 
schools  of  art  in  this  country,  and  these  are  comparatively  in 
their  infancy.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  art  education. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  also 
upon  the  scientific  and  practical  questions  connected  with  it. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  be  met  at  W^ellesley  is 
how  to  create  a  truly  valuable  school  of  art  of  high  charac¬ 
ter.  It  must  be  organic,  original  and  thorough,  and  will  require 
patience,  skill  and  a  large  outlay,  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
It  is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter  to  give  students  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing,  and  to  teach  them  painting  in  water-colors 
and  oil  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  in  our  cities.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  far  beyond  this  will  ultimately  be 
accomplished,  and  that  there  may  be  an  extensive  art  gallery 
with  a  separate  building,  and  a  School  of  Design  with  scientific 
teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  who  will  give  art  its  proper 
rank  as  a  collegiate  or  university  study. 

teachers’  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  now  introduce  our  readers  to  a  course  of  instruction 
that  is  wholly  original.  It  illustrates,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  other,  the  progressive  spirit  of  Wellesley  and  the  thoroughly 
practical  aims  that  control  the  development  of  the  College. 

At  the  opening  of  the  College  many  of  the  students  were 
those  who  had  been  teachers.  From  them  and  from  the  great 
number  of  teachers  who  came  as  visitors,  the  wants  of  this 
class  became  gradually  known  to  the  Trustees.  If  educators 
will  recall  their  own  experience,  it  is  easy  to  remember  that 
among  the  great  body  of  lady  teachers  the  majority  are  obliged 
to  do  hard  and  unremunerative  work,  on  account  of  their  want 
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of  a  higher  education.  It  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  them 
have  shown  a  natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  success  in  their  profession.  They 
retain  their  places  partly  from  choice  as  well  as  partly  from 
necessity ;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do  not 
feel,  and  frequently  express,  their  sense  of  incompleteness 
in  their  own  education,  and  the  keen  desire  of  opportunities 
for  study  such  as  have  never  been  afforded  to  them  in  early 
youth.  If  they  could  have  had  such  opportunities  as  Welles¬ 
ley  now  offers,  their  lives  would  have  been  different.  In  their 
maturity  they  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  well  as  a  laudable 
desire  for  advancement  in  their  profession.  Many  of  these 
know  that  a  year  or  two  of  study  would  fit  them  for  higher 
positions  and  enable  them  to  receive  larger  salaries.  Many  of 
them  desire  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Out  of  this  state  of 
things  naturally  originated  the  Teachers’  Collegiate  Class. 

In  1818  the  calendar  announced  that  they  would  receive  a 
certain  number  of  ladies  who  were  teachers,  but  desired  to  form 
special  classes  for  the  purpose  of  higher  instruction.  These 
were  to  be  received  without  formal  examinations,  but  upon  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  these  advantages. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
stay  one  or  two  years  in  the  College  pursuing  the  same. 

The  plan  was  so  advantageous  and  the  need  so  pressing  that 
the  new  class  was  immediately  filled.  Fifty  ladies,  some  of 
whom  had  been  teachers  for  over  ten  years,  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  studies  were  various;  some  gave  their  whole 
time  to  higher  mathematics,  some  to  Latin,  some  to  the  modern 
languages,  some  to  literature  and  history,  and  many  of  them  to 
scientific  studies.  All  of  them  received  instruction  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education.  The  lion.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accom¬ 
plished  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  them  weekly  instruction  upon  this  subject.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  visit  the  different  classes  of  the  College,  in  order  to 
observe  and  study  the  various  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  professors.  The  Teachers’  class  became  a  Normal  College 
of  teachers,  with  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  and  privilege. 

Fortunately  for  this  novel  and  most  valuable  plan,- a  benefac¬ 
tor  was  found  with  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  it  and  the  ability 
to  promote  it.  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  investigated  the  subject 
and  entered  most  heartily  into  the  plans.  She  gave  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  to  the  College  for  a  new  building  which  is 
to  be  called  Slone  Hall.  This  has  been  designed  with  care  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  an  ideal  home 
for  their  residence.  It  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  hundred  ladies,  all  having  apartments  to  themselves 
with  parlors,  music-rooms,  etc.,  for  their  accommodation.  This 
building  is  to  be  completed  and  furnished  in  September,  1881, 
and  will  then  be  opened  for  occupants. 

In  the  meantime  this  important  work  has  received  another 
impulse.  In  September  last  a  new  dormitory,  called  Dana 
Hally  was  opened,  to  provide  for  the  present  wants  of  this 
class.  It  accommodates  twenty-seven  persons,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  even  after  Stone  Hall  is  completed  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  this  also  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

The  members  of  this  Teachers’  Collegiate  Class,  are  most 
enthusiastic  students,  and  avail  themselves  with  eager  delight 
of  the  brilliant  opportunities  which  are  before  them.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  idea,  and  it  will 
doubtless  develop,  before  many  years,  into  a  true  Normal 
College,  with  regular  courses  of  study,  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  its  own 
degrees.  The  need  of  such  a  college  is  so  evident,  that  we 
do  not  discuss  it  here.  There  is  another  practical  plan  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Teachers’  course  which  meets  with  our  hearty 
approval.  It  is  the 

TEACHERS’  REGISTRY. 

This  is  kept  at  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
All  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  in  this  registry  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  Superintendents  of  schools  and  all  who  are  in  want  of 
teachers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Eegistrar,  and  are 
supplied  with  teachers  for  any  desired  position.  No  charge  is 
made  to  anyone  for  this  privilege.  It  is  a  simple  and  practical 
method  of  bringing  into  communication  those  who  desire  reli¬ 
able  teachers,  and  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  good  positions. 

POST-GRADUATES. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  already  Wellesley  is  attracting  so 
many  post-graduates.  The  class  first  graduating  numbered 
eighteen.  Four  of  these  remain  in  the  College  as  post-graduate 
students.  This  class  will  increase  as  the  College  goes  on, 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  higher 
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education  of  women.  Hitherto  they  have  had  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the 
Wellesley  library  shall  number  fifty  thousand  volumes  ;  when 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  new  Laboratory  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  growing  Art  Galleries  shall  open  to  women 
higher  opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  special  studies. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  various  parallel 
elective  courses.  Those  who  have  a  more  personal  interest  in 
the  matter  will  naturally  send  for  the  College  calendar.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  they  offer  valuable  parallel  courses, 
which  are  called  Courses  for  Houors  in  the  Classics,  Mathematics 
and  Sciences.  The  design  of  these  is  to  make  students  special¬ 
ists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  courses  substantially 
equal  in  discipline  and  general  culture.  Thus,  one  who 
may  v/ish  to  become  a  teacher  of  classics  can  spend  four 
years  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  another  who  wishes  to 
devote  her  time  solely  to  the  sciences  will  be  able  to  do  so 
for  the  same  period ;  while  others  who  have  mathematical  talents 
can  pursue  a  four  years’  course,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
College  curriculum. 


DEGKEES,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Yv^ellesley  College  has  received  a  special  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  it  is  authorized 
“  to  grant  such  honorary  testimonials,  and  confer  such  honors,  de- 
grees  and  diplomas,  as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university, 
college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  the 
diploma  so  granted  shall  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  emoluments 
and  privileges  allowed  by  usage  or  statutes  to  the  possessor  of  like 
diplomas  of  any  university,  college  or  seminary  of  learning  in 
this  Commonwealth 

It  appears  to  be  a  settled  purpose  at  Wellesley,  that  no 
student  shall  receive  a  degree  except  as  the  reward  of  patient 
hard  work.  We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  the  second,  or 
master’s  degree,  is  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
two  or  three  years  after  graduating,  but  only  for  post-graduate 
studies,  and  after  proper  examinations. 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  entire  expense  for 
board  and  tuition  for  girls  at  Wellesley,  is  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  no  extras.  Such  liberality,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  advantages  for  education,  is  without  precedent, 
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and  brings  the  highest  education  within  the  reach  of  girls 
of  moderate  means. 

The  College  has  been  filled  from  the  commencement.  The 
opening  of  Dana  Hall  during  the  current  year  has  enabled 
them  to  receive  larger  classes  of  students  than  usual.  There 
are  this  year  between  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  any 
woman’s  college  in  the  country.  Every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  one  exception,  has  been  represented.  Wellesley  is  de¬ 
cidedly  cosmopolitan.  There  are  students  from  China,  India, 
Turkey,  Europe,  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  steadily  advancing.  The 
present  members  of  the  College  are  the  best  prepared  of  any 
who  have  been  received.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  desire  for 
a  college  education  for  girls  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
extended,  the  standard  of  requirements  will  be  raised  and  a 
corresponding  advance  made  in  the  various  studies. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  PREPAKATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  1875,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  Yassar  College, 
and  establish  a  preparatory  department  to  fit  the  students  for 
the  College  classes.  It  was  announced  that  this  department 
was  only  temporary,  and  would  probably  be  discontinued.  It 
was  necessary  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  establish  a  standard  of 
preparation,  and  encourage  the  desire  for  collegiate  education. 
But  during  these  four  years  Wellesley  College  has  become  so 
widely  known,  and  the  number  of  candidates  so  great,  that 
this  department  must  be  discontinued.  In  September  last  the 
Freshman  class  numbered  one  hundred  and  five,  the  largest 
class  it  has  ever  received.  It  is  probable  that  the  Freshman 
class  will  be  much  larger  this  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  preparatory  department,  as  there 
is  no  room  in  the  College  to  receive  its  students,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  no  longer  desirable.  The  Trustees  have,  therefore, 
officially  announced  that  they  will  receive  no  more  students 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  change  a  new  stage  of  devel- 
opment  has  begun.  The  belief  is  often  expressed  that  the 
remarkable  success  thus  far  attained  is  but  a  beginning. 
They  have  gone  through  with  their  first  four  years  of  college 
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life,  graduated  their  first  class,  and  are  now  going  on  with 
their  four  fully  established  classes  —  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior.  The  feeling  seems  to  animate  every  depart¬ 
ment  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  them.  There  is  not 
only  a  wise  modesty  in  their  appreciation  of  what  they  have 
accomplished,  but  the  ambition  to  excel  themselves,  and  go  on 
to  higher  work,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  still  greater  progress. 

LIFE  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  positive  religious  character  of  Wellesley  is  well  known, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  speak  of  this  aspect  of  its  home  life.  If 
we  attempt  to  give  our  impression  of  the  Wellesley  students  in 
a  single  phrase,  we  should  say  that  lady-like  self-possession  is 
the  marked  characteristic.  The  calendar  states  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  intended  for  young  women  of  moderate  means;  and  that 
students  who  are  wealthy,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not,  are 
expected  to  practice  economy,  and  to  discourage  any  extrav¬ 
agance  in  dress  and  personal  expenditure.  This  suggestion 
seems  to  be  heeded.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  simply 
and  in  good  taste.  There  was  no  appearance  of  ‘^gush^^  or 
self-consciousness,  nothing  “fast  ”  or  “loud^’  in  dress  or  man¬ 
ners.  It  did  not  seem  to  excite  any  surprise  that  visitors 
should  attend  the  classes  or  be  received  in  the  dining-hall. 
Everything  went  on  quietly  in  its  customary  course. 

There  was  the  same  variety  in  face  and  form  that  might  be 
expected  among  three  hundred  and  fifty  American  girls.  The 
general  appearance  of  health  was  marked.  Certainly,  hard 
study  does  not  seem  to  break  down  the  girls  at  Wellesley. 
Their  manners  were  quiet,  dignified  and  graceful.  At  table 
there  was  no  stiffness,  nor  awkward  restraint.  The  young 
ladies  chatted  merrily,  and  everything  wore  the  aspect  of 
cheerful  happiness.  There  was  nothing  gloomy,  prim  or 
restrained,  in  anything  we  saw  at  the  College.  There  was  a 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  young  life  through  the  halls  and  cor¬ 
ridors.  They  came  and  went  singly  or  in  company  ;  all  seemed 
busy,  bright  and  joyous.  The  predominant  thought  as  we  look 
back  is,  beautiful  young  lives  —  beautiful,  happy  years. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  marked  delicacy  and  refinemeut 
of  expression  and  manner,  the  natural  result  of  wise  education 
and  fortunate  surroundings.  Certainly,  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  upon  the  girls,  and  the  girls  upon  each  other,  added  to 
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the  culture  that  elevates  and  refines  home,  are  bringing  out  a 
beautiful  type  of  womanhood. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  College  life  that  would  offend 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  •  There  are  no  public  exhibitions, 
no  vulgar  copies  of  the  bad  manners  of  college  boys,  no 
hazings  and  no  slang.  The  students  do  not  seem  to  forget 
that  they  are  young  ladies,  nor  to  respect  themselves  as  well  as 
respect  others.  We  heard  of  many  charming  customs  which 
have  already  grown  up  at  the  College  —  the  lovely  Flower  Sun¬ 
day,  when  the  chapel  is  decorated  with  flowers,  as  a  welcome 
of  the  girls  to  their  new  home  —  the  Wellesley  fashion  of  haz¬ 
ing  the  Freshmen  with  bouquets  and  kind  greetings  from  the 
Sophomores;  the  corridor  parties;  the  receptions;  the  College 
societies;  the  boating  crews,  with  their  pretty  customs  and 
pretty  costumes,  their  salutes  and  their  songs ;  as  we  recall  these, 
we  say  again,  beautiful  young  lives  —  beautiful,  happy  years. 

As  we  close  our  remarks  about  the  students,  we  must  refer  to 
their  protest  in  favor  of  honest  scholarship,  which  ought  to  find 
an  echo  in  every  institution.  During  the  first  year  a  ‘‘black 
sheep  was  found  in  their  number,  who,  among  other  pecca¬ 
dilloes,  was  given  to  ‘‘ponies”  and  “keys.”  After  she  left  the 
College. the  girls  voted  for  a  law  of  their  own,  that  the  use  of 
ponies  should  be  considered  as  a  crime  against  the  students ; 
that  if  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  using  them,  she  should  be 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  classes  and  solemnly 
warned  not  to  repeat  the  offense ;  that  if  the  offense  should  be 
repeated,  they  would  demand  from  the  Faculty  the  exclusion  of 
the  offender.  We  say  well  done  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  when  it  bears  such  fruit.  Would  that  this  were  the 
students’  law  in  every  school  and  college.  There  is  nothing 
more  disgraceful  or  dishonorable  than  the  practice,  now  so 
common,  of  using  keys  and  ponies.  It  implies  a  low  tone 
of  honor  in  the  persons  who  tolerate  it,  as  well  as  moral 
dishonesty  in  those  who  practice  the  deception. 

WHAT  HAS  WELLESLEY  ACCOMPLISHED? 

We  find  ourselves  turning  back  from  this  general  survey  of 
the  College  life,  and  inquiring  what  has  been  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women? 
What  has  Wellesley  College  accomplished  in  this  work? 
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One  result,  certainly  is,  that  it  has  created  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  home  for  our  girls  that  the  world  has  yet  known,  with 
much,  if  not  everything,  that  wealth,  science  and  patient 
industry  can  gather,  for  their  comfort,  health  and  well-being. 

It  has  established  a  complete  and  thoroughly  equipped  col¬ 
lege,  with  a  regular  curriculum  of  the  highest  standard;  with  a 
collection  of  scientific  apparatus  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
college  we  know  of ;  with  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
library,  that  ranks  among  the  first  half-dozen  of  our  college 
libraries;  with  ample  cabinets  in  Natural  History;  and  with 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  that  place  it  in  the  first  rank. 

It  was  the  first  College  to  introduce  the  new  method  of 
laboratory  instruction  in  physics  upon  the  broad  and  scientific 
plans  which  were  originated  by  Professor  Pickering. 

It  has  also  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  American 
institutions  to  establish  laboratories  for  the  study  of  Biology, 
and  give  instruction  in  this  new  science. 

We  believe  that  it  has  already  done  more  than  any  College  to 
promote  the  study  of  microscopy  and  its  practical  applications. 
In  the  apparatus  and  equipment  for  instruction  in  this  science, 
we  know  of  no  college  that  can  compare  with  Wellesley. 

It  has  inaugurated  in  the  Teachers’  Collegiate  Course  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  reform  for  the  female  teachers  of  the  land  ; 
and,  although  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  conception,  its 
practical  utility  is  already  demonstrated  and  appreciated. 

Best  of  all,  it  furnishes  a  practical  example  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  education.  With  our  experience  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  young  College  furnishes  to-day  the 
most  practical,  the  most  thorough  and  complete  illustration, 
which  we  know,  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 

So  much  for  what  Wellesley  has  accomplished  in  the  last 
four  years.  If  in  the  years  to  come  the  same  spirit  of  progress, 
the  same  practical  wisdom  and  the  same  breadth  of  view,  gov¬ 
ern  its  counsels,  it  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
with  which  we  commenced  this  article,  and  which  grows  with 
our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  knowledge,— -that  the 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of  the 
great  ocean  currents  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  not  a 
passing  excitement  or  temporary  reform. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

1867.-1870. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  earliest  recognition  by  the  General  Government,  of  education 
in  the  several  States  as  a  great  national  interest,  was  made  in  the 
census  of  1840.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Barnard’s  early 
efforts  in  1838,  and  in  1839,*  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  use  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Mann  in  1842,  of  the  statistics  of  institutions,  teachers,  and 
students,  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population  of  both  native 
and  foreign  birth,  to  show  the  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  Republican  government. 

In  1842  and  1843,  Mr.  Barnard  urged  on  large  public  audiences 
in  legislative  halls,  and  elsewhere  in  nearly  every  State,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  collecting  and  disseminating  by  official,  or  associated 
agency,  reliable  information  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  of 
establishing  in  each  State,  and -some  one  city  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  “a  central  repository  or  office,  supplied  with  plans  of  school- 
houses,  apparatus,  and  furniture,  and  a  circulating  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  education,  and  a  specimen  of  school  hbrary 
“  and  to  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  any  and  all  these  agencies  of 
school  improvement,  the  employment  of  an  individual  who  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  their  promotion.” 

In  1845,  and  again  in  1847  he  tried  to  get  “the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion  and  administration  of  systems  of  public  schools  ”  into  the 
plan  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1849,  in  the  Committee 
charged  with  presenting  topics  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Friends  of  Popular  Education,  he  proposed  “  the 
establishment  at  Washington  of  a  permanent  Statistical  Bureau 
charged  with  the  decennial  census,  which  should  present  an  annual 
report  on  the  educational  statistics  and  progress  of  the  country.” 

In  1850  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for  New  England 
with  some  modifications,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
Journal,  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction;  and  in 
1854  the  “plan  of  a  Central  Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,”  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 


*  American  Journal  of  Education  XIX,  p.  837 ;  Do  I,  p.  921.  After  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  a  Government  Bureau  of  Education  became  possible,  and  the  agi¬ 
tation  thereafter  was  in  that  direction.  See  Paper  by  S.  H,  White  of  Illinois,  in  18(H; 
by  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  Ohio,  in  1865 ;  of  J.  P.  Wickersham,  o  Penn.,  in  1865,  and  of  E.  E. 
White  of  Ohio  (now  of  Indiana),  in  January,  1866, — all  printed  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Education  for  those  years.  A  history  of  the  Act,  and  of  its  many  hindrances,  will  be 
found  in  Volume  XXV. 
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the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  or  a  Bureau  in 
one  of  the  governmental  departments,  was  submitted  by  him 
to  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington  in  December,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  above  named.  A  Committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Head  of  any  of  the  Departments  on  the  subject.  This 
“  Plan,”  as  will  be  seen  below,  embodies  substantially  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  estahlish  a  Department  of  Education  of  1867. 

The  following  Plan  for  “the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge” 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Tlie  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  “  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  ” 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-hous6»  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  io 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else¬ 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


A. 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. — A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education. 

I.  A  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

II.  A  Library  op  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  bo 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parte  or  treatises  \r 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARV  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organiziUion,  in.struction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Baehe,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States  ;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
.\nd  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  • 
.agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  tliis  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsedly  populated  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Com.merce,  A:c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  younar  criraina'*'' 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  crimin^-a. 

IT.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &e. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  <S:e. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purch;ise.  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Scie.nce,  the  Arts  and  Edu¬ 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  impoilance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  foundei*s  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  No.menclaturk  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terras  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education 
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B. 


NATIONAL  EDU-CATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  or  Contribu 
tions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Public  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Education. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  ageiioies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  education. 

[1.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  ki  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  i.  e..  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

ni.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting’  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  18  4,  or  18.>5,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  ol 
18./0,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 

heads ; 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embrace 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture, 

b.  Law.  f.  Mechanics. 

c.  Medicine.  g.  Commerce. 

d.  Engineering.  h.  Teaching. 

5.  Supplementary  Education, 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  Circulation. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference. 

c.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings  5  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  each  State— with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  facilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  above  work  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  who  has 
visited  nearly  every  State  to  collect  documents,  and  instituted  personal  observa- 
Uons  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  plan.] 


i.  Fine  Arts. 

j.  Deaf-mutes. 

k.  Blind. 

l.  Idiots. 

f.  Adult  Schools. 

g.  Mechanic  Societies 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  at  Detroit,  in  August,  1856,  Mr.  Barnard 
in  the  opening  address  as  retiring  president,  dwelt  on  certain 
public  aspects  of  education. — (1),  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  as  exhibited  in  the  census  returns  of  1850; 
(2).  the  service  the  National  Government  could  render  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  several  States,  by  an  annual  report  from  a  competent 
oflBcer  who  should  be  put  in  immediate  communication  with  State 
and  municipal  systems,  atid  thus  deal  with  the  education,  as  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country;  (3),  the  appropriation  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  public  lands  henceforward  to  the  several  States  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  professional  education,  improvement,  and 
support  of  teachers  of  pubhc  schools:  (4),  a  provision  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  every  State,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  Legislature 
to  establish,  aid,  and  supervise  public  schools  of  different  grades 
and  kinds  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  to 
protect  society  from  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  in  not  sending 
their  children  to  some  school,  public  or  private;  (5),  to  apply  an 
educational  test  to  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  mihtary, 
naval,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  government. 

Every  year  following  to  1861,  when  the  secession  of  the  south¬ 
ern  members,  with  the  indifferences  of  some,  and  the  objections 
of  others  on  constitutional  scruples  as  to  any  national  recognition 
of  a  State  duty,  changed  the  position  of  such  questions,  Mr. 
Barnard  visited  Washington  to  secure  some  advance  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  above  indicated.  To  the  first  bill  to  grant  public  lands  in 
aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  he  secured 
some  votes  ;  to  the  amendment  changing  the  mode  of  appointing 
cadets  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy  by  open  competitive 
examinations  in  each  congressional  district  as  advocated  by  him 
in  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  to  the  former  in  1861,  and  of  the 
latter  m  1862,  (both  drawn  up  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member.)  he  furnished  the  authority  on 
which  the  change  was  advocated  both  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  various  stages  of  the  discussion,  he  was  consulted  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  School  Superintendents,  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Education;  and  it  was  at  his  request,  and  furnished 
with  his  explanations  as  to  the  true  and  obvious  intent  of  the  bill 
not  to  centralize  the  administration  of  schools,  that  the  bill  was 
rescued  from  the  executive  veto  by  the  personal  appeal  of  Senator 
Dixon*  of  Connecticut,  to  President  Johnson. 

♦  Mr.  Dixon,  from  personal  friendship  to  Mr.  Barnard,  and  not  from  any  special  interest 
in  the  measure  itself,  was  able  to  give  such  explanations  to  Senators  who  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  confer  on  the  President  any  new  appointment,  to  secure  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  memorial  and  bill  from' the  House  in  that  session. 


EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  would-  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
present  time;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
school  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a 
potent  means  for  improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systems.  This  it  could 
accomplish : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so 
interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  edu¬ 
cational  tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communi¬ 
ties,  States,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  management,  and  making  them  the  common 
property  of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school 
funds;  the  different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  quali¬ 
fications  required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  special  training;  the  best  methods  of  classifjdng  and  grading 
schools ;  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc., — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried 
improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education 
as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities ;  as  a  moral  renovator ;  as  a  multiplier 
of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength 
and  shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would 
exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  few  persons 
who  have  not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully 
realize  how  wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is 
itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication 
between  the  school  officers  of  the  different  States.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments,  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want 
of  it. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the 
demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
States;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would 
i>e  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and 
directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially 
111  the  school  affairs  in  the  States,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction. 
All  experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
directing  schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater 
their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 


AX  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


On  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1866,  Gen.  Garfield,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
presented  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
which  met  in  Washington,  Feb.  6th,  7th  and  8th,  asking  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bill  providing  for  such  a 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  both’memorial  and  bill,  on  his 
motion,  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  seven.  The  Committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Pattersok,  of  New  Hampshire,  Boctwell,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Doxxelly,  of  Minnesota,  Moultos,  of  Hlinois,  Goodyear,  of  New 
York,  and  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  back  the  bill  on  the  5th  of  June, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  by  which  an  independent 
Department,  instead  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  was  created.  The  bill  thus 
amended,  was  advocated,  on  the  oth  and  8th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Moulton,  of  Hlinois,  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  Randall,  of 
Penn.,  and  Mr.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  but  final  action  was  not  reached  till  June  19th, 
when  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  as  reported  by 
the  Committee,  by  a  vtite  of  80  yeas  to  44  nays. 

The  Bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
on  the  26th  of'  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
was  passed  as  received  from  the  House,  without  division,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  2d. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  difiusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  department  here¬ 
in  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  this  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
department  herein  established. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Henry  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President  John'son, 
and  on  the  16th  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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HENRY  BARNARD  * 

Henry  Barnard,  a  gentleman  most  honorably  associated  by  his  devoted  la¬ 
bors  with  the  great  cause  of  American  education,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  born  at  Hartford,  January  24,  1811,  of  a  family  which  had  lived  on  the 
spot  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  laiouci, 
who  gave  to  his  son  every  advantage  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  usual 
New  England  preliminary  training  of  the  common  school,  he  advanced  through 
the  higher  course  of  an  academy  at  Monson,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  in  Hartford,  to  Yale  College,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  1826.  His  college  career  of  four  years  was  marked  by  his  diligence 
and  success  in  classical  studies,  with  a  greater  devotion  to  English  literature 
than  generally  enters  into  the  subgraduate  course.  He  especially  availed  him- 
selfj  also,  of  the  opportunities  of  intellectual  intercourse  withh  is  fellow-pupils, 
and  of  the  prompt  uses  of  his  faculties  offered  by  the  discussions  and  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  college  literary  societies. 

Leaving  college  with  honor,  in  1830,  Mr.  Barnard  devoted  five  years  to  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  and  preparation  for  the  law,  joining  to  the  usual 
preliminary  study  of  the  profession  a  diligent  reading  of  the  best  English  au¬ 
thors,  including  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warburton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  other  great  masters  of  thought  and  expression.  Eollowing,  too,  as  we 
are  told,  the  advice  of  President  Day  of  Yale,  he  kept  up  and  improved  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  classics,  by  reading  every  day  something  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Cicero.  His  mental  habits  as  a  scholar  were  also  strengthened  by  taking 
charge  for  a  time  of  an  academy  in  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1835,  having  pursued  his  special  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Willis  Hall,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Hungerford,  of  Hartford,  he  was  admitted  as  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law  in  Connecticut,  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  his  father,  to  visit  Europe,  having  previously  trav¬ 
eled  with  the  earnestness  of  a  diligent  observer  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  and  nature  abroad,  he  made  extensive  journeys  on  foot  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  personages  of  Great  Britain,  Thus  fortified  by  in¬ 
telligent  travel,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  to  the  United 
States,  with  increased  power  and  a  confirmed  resolution  to  make  his  life  useful 
to  his  countrymen. 

In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Hartford  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  served  in  that  body  for  three  years,  devoting  himself  to  measures  relating 
to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  Various  humanitary 
objects  enlisted  his  attention,  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  insane,  public  libraries,  &c. ;  but  he  was  especially  engaged  in 
originating  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  “Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Su¬ 
pervision  of  Common  Schools.”  A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  by  this 
act,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was  made  the  secretary.  The  duties  of  this  office 
were  of  the  most  responsible  character,  and,  in  fact,  threw  upon  the  secretary  the 
guidance  and  working  of  the  whole  system.  It  became  his  duty  to  ascertain, 


*  From  Duyckinck’s  ^^Cyclopadia  of  American  Literature,'''  Vol.  III.,  p.  97. 
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either  by  communication  or  by  personal  inspection,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools;  to  address,  at  least,  one  meeting  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  offi¬ 
cers  in  each  county ;  to  edit  and  superintend  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted 
to  education,  and  to  present  to  the  board  and  the  Legislature  a  report  of  his  va¬ 
rious  observations,  witli  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  great  interests 
intrusted  to  him. 

His  first  annual  report  was  presented  in  1839,  exhibiting  a  vast  array  of  facts, 
the  result  of  a  diligent  and  intelligent  performance  of  these  various  duties.  It 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  who  pronounced  it,  in 
his  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  “A  bold  and  startling  document,  founded 
on  the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  containing  a  minute,  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  common  school  system  of  education.”  Four  reports  of  this  character 
covered  the  period  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  secretaryship,  when  the  board  was  abolished 
by  some  untoward  political  action  in  1842.  During  this  period,  Mr.  Barnard 
also  issued  four  volumes  of  the  ^‘‘Connecticut  Common  Scliool  Journal^  The 
compensation  allowed  by  the  State  for  these  services,  over  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  was  generously  expended  by  the  secretary  in  promoting  the  work  of 
education. 

Mr.  Barnard  next  made  a  tour  throughout  the  country,*  collecting  material  for 
a  ‘‘‘‘History  of  Public  Schools  and  the  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United 
States f  fi’om  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  withdrawn  to  the  work  of  setting 
on  foot  a  comprehensive  system  of  school  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Ho  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or 
commissioner  to  examine.into  and  further  this  work  of  instruction  in  the  State ; 
and,  on  the  act  being  passed,  became  such  commissioner.  He  performed  these 
new  duties  from  1843  to  1849,  creating  a  system  of  organization,  exact  in  de¬ 
tail,  thorough  and  efficient  in  all  its  regulations.  His  published  writings  during 
this  time  include  “A  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,"  (1845;) 
“Documents  Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,"  (1848;)  “Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence  from  1800  to  1849,”  and 
^'Journal  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,"  3  vols.,  (1845-9.)  At  the  close 
of  his  services,  which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  from  iU  health,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  for  “  the  able,  faithful,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  had,  for 
five  years,  fulfilled  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.” 

Returning  now  to  his  home  in  Connecticut,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  mansion 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  he  resisted  various  offers  of  professor¬ 
ships  and  other  responsible  situations  connected  with  education,  to  advance  this 
good  work  in  his  own  State.  In  1849,  he  saw  his  favorite  project  successful, 
of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  in  its  general  conduct,  with  the  duties  added  to  this  office  of  principal,  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  he  delivered 

*  During  this  tour  which  occupied  over  twelve  months,  and  included  every  State  then  in  the 
Union,  Mr.  Barnard  addressed  six  Legislatures,  had  interviews  with  the  Governors  and  leading 
members  of  the  government  of  most  of  the  States,  and  of  several  of  the  large  cities  in  each,  and 
established  a  correspondence,  which  in  subsequent  years  led  to  the  building  of  school  houses, 
the  introduction  and  modification  of  systems  of  public  schools,  and  the  employment  of  teachers  ia 
nearly  every  State. 
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the  dedicator}'  address  on  the  completion  of  the  building  provided  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  Britain  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

In  1852,  he  published  a  '^Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudetf  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Hartford,  with  an  appendix,  embracing  a  “History  of  Deaf  Mute  In¬ 
struction  and  Institutions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.”  He  again  edited  the  ^^Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal'^  from  1850  to  1855.  In  1854,  he  published  a  volume  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  octavo  pages,  an  elaborate  view  of  '‘^National  Education  in  Europe, '' 
a  repository  of  valuable  facts  which  was  declared  by  the  “  Westminster  Review  ” 
“  to  group  under  one  view  the  varied  experience  of  nearly  all,civilized  countries.” 

Mr.  Barnard  resigned  his  official  duties  as  superintendent  in  Connecticut,  in 
1854;  but  he  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  purpose  of  his  life  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  He  began  the  publication,  at  Hartford,  of  a  quarterly 
review,  the  ^'American  Journal  of  Education,"  in  1856,  and  it  has  since  been 
continued  and  conducted  by  him.  Its  pages  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the 
history,  the  philosophy,  and  practice  of  the  work  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  distinct  publications  of  ^fr.  Barnard  is  a 
volume,  the  first  of  a  projected  series,  entitled  '^Educational  Biography,  or  Me- 
ihoirs  of  Teachers,  Educators,  and  Promoters  and  Benefactors  of  Education,  Lit¬ 
erature,  and  Scit-nce."  One  of  its  subjects,  the  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  Amer¬ 
ican  worthies,  has  also  furnished  a  separate  theme  for  the  author  in  his  "Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  with  Notes,  on  the  Early  Free  Schools  and 
School  Books  of  New  England,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Hartford,  in  1856.  There  are  other  works  of  Mr.  Barnard  relating  to  the  topic 
of  education,  of  which  we  may  mention  a  volume,  of  which  the  large  number 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou.sand  copies  have  been  sold,  entitled  "School  Ar¬ 
chitecture,"  and  in  an  abridged  form,  "Practiced  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of 
School  Architecture." 

The  value  of  such  labors  speaks  for  itself  It  is  of  a  practical  character,  and 
a  reputation  like  that  of  Dr.  Barnard — (ho  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Yale  College,  from  Union,  and  from  Harvard,  founded  upon  it) — can 
only  be  supported  by  manifest  ability.*^ 

[In  the  Spring  of  1852,  after  several  interviews  W'ith  several  leading  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  to  the  policy  on  which  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  should  be  reorganized,  but  without  reference  to  his  being  associated 
with  it,  Mr.  Barnard  was  tendered  the  app<tintment  of  chancellor,  and  would 
have  accepted  but  for  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system  from  being  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  required  the  cessation  of  all 
mental  effort  for  several  months,  which  were  spent  in  England  and  France.  On 
his  return  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana, 
which  he  declined,  but  in  1858  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  State 
University  of  Wi.sconsin,  on  condition  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  act  as 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and  in  that  capacity  inaugurate  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Teachers’  Institutes,  County  Teachers  Associations,  Normal  Classes  in 
all  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  High  Schools,  and  one  Normal  School  at 
the  capital  of  the  State  to  give  development  and  efficiency  to  the  professional 
•.raining  of  teachers,  and  make  the  University  felt  in  the  educational  movements 
f  the  State.] 
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We  give  below  a  few  notices  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  labors  and  publications  m 
the  cause  of  public  schools  and  popular  education. 

“  I  can  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  reports  which  have  emanated 
tom  this  source,  as  rich  in  important  suggestions,  and  full  of  the  most  sound  and  prac 
deal  views  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  education.”  Bishop  Alonzo  Pot 
ter,  in  the  School  arid  Schoolmaster,  p.  159.  iVew  York  ed.,  1842. 

“  The  report,  [for  1838,]  contains  a  laborious  and  thorough  examination  of  the  con 
dition  of  the  common  schools,  in  every  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  bold  and  startling 
document,  founded  on  the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  contains  a  minute, 
accurate,  comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  oper- 
ition  of  the  common  school  system  of  education.”  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American 
Law.  Note — Fifth  Ed.  1845.  Vol.  II.,  p.  196’ 

“The  several  reports  of  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion — the  most  able,  efficient,  and  best  informed  officer  that  could,  perhaps,  be  engaged 
in  the  service — contain  a  digest  of  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information  that  is 
readily  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  1  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
merits  and  value.”  Do.,  Fifth  Ed.,  p.  196. 

“  His  labors  in  Connecticut  are  characterized  by  great  sobriety  of  thought,  patient 
application  to  details,  and  the  highest  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  generous  heart  ”  New  York  Review  for  April,  1843. 

“  Here,  [R.  I.,]  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he  created  and  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  a  s}'slem  of  popular  education,  which,  under  the  wise  and  careful  administration 
of  his  successors  in  office,  has  become  a  model  for  general  imitation.”  Appleton's  JSew 
American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  645. 

“  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  United  States  to  give  consisten¬ 
cy  and  permanence  to  the  efforts  of  enlightened  men  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 
He  is  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  various  writings,  he  has  large¬ 
ly  diffused,  among  all  classes,  true  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  thorough  in¬ 
struction,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  political  institutions  rest  upon  the  people.” 
Recollections  of  a  Life  Time.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Vol.  I.,  p.  541. 

“  His  name  is  associated,  in  both  hemispheres,  w  ith  those  far-extending  and  success 
ful  efforts  for  the  foundation  of  education,  in  the  largest  sense,  and  for  the  elevation, 
upon  higher  planes  of  life,  of  the  great  masses  of  men,  which  so  illustrate  our  advanc 
ing  civilization.”  Dr.  Humphrey' s  Life  and  Labors  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

“  I  remember,  with  fresh  interest,  to-day,  [opening  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Connecticut,  in  1851,]  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  most  reason  of  all  to  rejoice 
in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  thirteen  years  ago,  in  regard 
to  his  plans  of  life  ;  raising,  in  particular,  the  question,  whethei  he  should  give  himself 
wholly  and  finally  to  the  cause  of  public  schools.  1  knew  his  motives,  the  growing 
distaste  he  had  for  political  life,  in  which  he  was  already  embarked,  with  prospects  of 
success,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to  occupy  some  field  more  immediately  and  simply  be¬ 
neficent.  He  made  his  choice  ;  and  now,  after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hin¬ 
drance  here,  winning  golden  opinions,  meantime,  from  every  other  State  in  the  republic, 
and  from  ministers  of  education  from  almost  every  nation  in  the  old  world,  by  his  ihor 
oughly  practical  understanding  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject;  after  raising,  also, 
into  vigorous  action,  the  school  system  of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide 
of  progress,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings,  and  permits  us  here  to  congrat 
ulate  him  and  ourselves  in  the  prospect  that  his  original  choice  and  purpose  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  has  our  confidence  ;  we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experience.”  Rev. 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Address  on  Opening  of  State  Normal  School  in  New  Britain,  1851. 

“The  career  of  Henry  Barnard,  as  a  promoter  of  the. cause  of  education,  has  no 
precedent,  and  is  without  a  parallel.  *  *  *  stands  before  the  world  as  a  na 

tional  educator.  W  e  know,  indeed,  that  he  has  held  office,  and  achieved  great  success 
in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  systems  of  public  instruction  in  particular 
States.  But  these  efforts,  however  important,  constitute  only  a  segment,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  larger  sphere  of  his  efforts.  Declining  numerous  calls  to  high  and  lucrative  posts 
of  local  importance  and  influence,  he  has  accepted  the  whole  country  as  the  theater  of 
his  operations,  without  regard  to  State  lines ;  and,  by  the  extent,  variety,  and  compre 
bensiveness  of  his  labors,  has  earned  the  title  of  the  American  Educator.”  Massachu 
setts  Teacher,  Jan.,  1858. 

“Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  work  on  ‘  National  Education  in  Europe,’ has  collected  an 
arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volura 
in  the  English  language.  It  groups,  under  one  view,  the  varied  experience  of  nearl 
all  civilized  countries.”  Westminster  Review  for  Jan.,  1854. 

“  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  educational  systems  and  methods.”  Massachusetts  Teach 
tr  for  Jan.,  1858. 
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“Thenfiw  cchool-houses  in  the  United  States,  so  well  adapted  to  their  objects,  both 
in  their  exterior  and  interior,  are  visible  marks  of  his  zeal.  His  ‘  School  Architecture’ 
has  been  widely  influential  in  America;  and,  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  called  at*en- 
tion  to  its  merits,  the  results  of  his  suggestions  are  already  manifest  in  England.  “  1 
have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  magic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  his  brilliant 
powers  of  eloquence,  and  his  great  administrative  talents.”  J?r.  Wimmer's  Die  Kirche 
un.1  Schule  in  Nord  Amerika.  Leipzig,  1853. 

“  Dr.  Barnard,  by  his  writings  on  school  architecture,  has  created  a  new  department 
in  educational  literature.”  Dr.  Vogel.  Leipzig. 

“This  change,  [in  the  school-houses  and  schools  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
especially  the  gradation  of  schools,]  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  dedicated  his  remarkable  abilities, 
for  many  years,  to  the  improvement  of  common  school  education.  The  results  of  his 
labors  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.” 
Dr.  Wayland's  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  for  1 854. 

“  Under  his  administration,  common  schools  advanced  rapidly.  Gentlemanly  in  his 
address,  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  remarkably  active  and  earnest,  he  combines  more 
essential  elements  of  character  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  than  any  other  indi 
vidual  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted.”  Hon.  John  Kingsbury. 

“  For  carrying  out  these  measures  of  reform  and  improvement,  an  agent  was  selected, 
of  whom  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must  wait  ai 
least  another  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present.”  Mr. 
Mann,  in  Massachusetts  Common  SchoolJournal,for  1846. 

“  There  is  no  man  whom  our  committee  has  consulted  on  this  subject,  for  the  last 
three  years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaction,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  so  thoroughly  practical  m  his  views,  as  he.  We  regard  him  as  deservedly 
the  best  and  ablest  guide  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  country.”  Hon.  J.  G.  Hulburd, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Colleges,  Common  Schools,  <^c.,  in  the  Legislature  of  N.  Y.,  1842. 

“  The  new  system  in  Connecticut  was  most  efficiently  and  beneficially  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men.”  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Oration 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  Boston,  1842. 

“  His  task  was  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people,  to  tempt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp, 
to  cheer  the  faint-hearted,  and  awaken  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  the  desponding.  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause.  We  honor  that  spirit  which  is 
willing  “  to  spend  and  be  spent  ”  in  the  public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sine¬ 
cures  loaded  with  honors  and  emoluments,  but  toiling  alone,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men,  and 
intent  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  To  that 
spirit  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodness  and  greatness  in  it  worth  possessing. 
The  exploits  of  the  conqueror  may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  history ;  the  splen 
dors  of  royally  may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude; 
and  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow,  in  terror  of  his  power; 
but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  a  single  man,  acting  on  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  greater  than  them  all.  They  may  flourish  fora  day,  and  the  morrow  will 
know  them  not,  but  his  influence  shall  live  ;  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  thrones  and  kingdoms  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its  onward,  upward  course  of 
encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress  and  advancement.” 
New  York  Review  for  April,  1843. 

“We  commend  Mr.  Barnard’s  Reports  as  valuable  documents,  ably  and  carefiilly 
prepared,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  edu¬ 
cation.  *  *  We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  recording  our  admiration 

of  that  singular  disinterestedness  which  crowns  his  other  good  qualities.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  gratuitously,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  this  interest. 
We  record  this  fact  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that,  in  this  age  of  loud  pro¬ 
fession  and  restless  self-seeking,  an  individual  has  been  found,  with  the  magnanimity 
to  enter  upon,  and  a  resolution  to  persevere  in,  this  modest  course  of  self-sacrificing 
usefulness.  Let  the  State  of  Connecticut  look  to  it  that  she  pays  to  such  conduct  its 
proper  meed  of  gratitude  and  respect.  One  such  man  is  worth  a  score  of  selfish  poli¬ 
ticians.”  North  American  Review  for  April,  1842. 

“  When  I  contemplate  the  picture  of  the  immense  mental  labor  accomp.ished  in  this 
way  [by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  labors  to  build  up  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Is 
land  ;]  when  I  think  of  what  a  mass  of  information  has  thus  been  spread,  and  how  con¬ 
viction  has,  as  it  were,  been  made  to  force  itself  upon  every  home,  every  head,  and 
every  heart ;  when  I  behold  a  people  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  great  public 
evil,  and  in  a  manner  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  correct  it;  when  1  see  all  this,  1  con 
fess  I  am  more  affected  by  this  crusade  against  dilapidated  school-houses,  inefficient 
schoolmasters,  and  faulty  methods  of  instruction,  than  by  many  of  the  enterprises  that 
are  more  lauded  in  history.”  Siljstrom's  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States 
Stockholm,  1852 
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♦  Department  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  15, 1868. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  since  he  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  organize  and  administer  the  affairs 
of  this  Department,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  the  honor  to 
submit  his  first  or  preliminary  Report,  “  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations,  as  will  in  his  judgment  subserve  the  pui-pose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established  ” — as  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  Act,  approved  March  2,  1867. 

AN  act  to  establish  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city  of 
■Washington,  a  Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
sliall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  tlie  country. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  tliere  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Department 
herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 
said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  tlie  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the 
results  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
this  Department  is  established.  In  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
Department,  herein  established. 

Approved,  March  2,  1867. 

After  consulting  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools, 
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and  other  friends  of  education  who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department,  so  far  as  they  could  he  reached 
by  letters,  or  call,  within  the  first  month,  a  general  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  formed,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  were  occupied,  the  three  clerks  provided  for  were 
appointed,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  the  special  work  assigned 
to  the  Department  was  begun. 

The  general  and  special  work  of  this  Department,  as  defined  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  are. 

First. — “  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  ” — and 

Second. — “To  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  eflflcient  school  systems,  and  other¬ 
wise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.” 

Third. — Besides  giving  his  attention  to  these  general  subjects, 
the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  present  in  his  first  report  to  Con¬ 
gress,  “  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  promote  education,  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined.” 

Fourth. — By  a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  March  29,  1867,  the 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  a  Report  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force,  and  on  such  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  said  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District. 

The  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work  assigned  to  thisDepart- 
ihent  both  in  the  general  and  the  specific  provisions  above  recited, 
are  such  as  to  compel  the  Commissioner  to  invoke  in  advance  a 
charitable  judgment  on  any  apparent  deficiency  in  his  plans,  or 
in  any  delay  in  reaching,  or  in  making  public  the  results  of  his 
first  year’s  labors.  None  save  those  who  have  had  personal  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  field  of  labor  can  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  complete  statistics,  or  even  general  information,  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  systems  and  institutions,  located  in 
forty-six  different  States  and  Territories  occupying  half  of  the 
American  Continent — these  systems,  where  they  do  exist,  differing 
from  each  other  in  organization,  management,  and  returns ;  and  these 
institutions,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  general  system  of  the  State, 
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differing  from  each  other  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population. 
This  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  and  uniform  statistics,  not  incon¬ 
siderable  even  where  there  is  legal  authority  for  requiring  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  forfeiture  of  some  kind,  or  pecuniary  advantage  is 
attached  to  withholding  or  giving  the  same,  becomes  almost 
insuperable,  when,  as  with  this  Department,  there  is  no  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  systems  or  institutions  in  the  several  States ;  no 
authority  to  require,  no  pecuniary  advantage  for  furnisbing,  no  for¬ 
feiture  for  declining  or  neglecting  to  furnish  the  information  sought, 
and  no  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  written  returns  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection.  If  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  on 
some  general  plan,  was  instituted  every  year  in  each  State,  into  its 
educational  condition  and  progress,  including  institutions  of  every 
kind  and  grade,  a  compilation  and  comparative  view  of  the  results 
would  be  very  easy  and  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  and  publications  of  this  Department,  and  of  the 
annual  Conferences  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  already  inau¬ 
gurated,  will  be  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  plan  of  gathering 
annually  the  statistics  of  schools  of  every  kind,  both  in  States,  and 
in  all  large  cities.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  two  States  or 
cities,  in  which  the  statistical  returns  as  published,  include  the  same 
particulars,  or  between  which  a  rigid  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
instituted ;  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  States  the  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  institutions,  or  omit  so  many  vital  points  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools  returned,  as  to  be  worthless,  as  indications  of 
the  real  work  attempted,  or  done,  in  individual  schools,  or  by  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  inspection  or  returns  of  private,  denominational,  or 
incorporated  institutions ;  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  States  no  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  public  schools  is  in  operation,  and  no  sufficient 
number  of  good  private  or  denominational  schools  exists ;  and  of 
those  which  have  a  precarious  existence,  not  even  their  locality,  or 
the  name  of  the  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  known  to 
any  public  officer;  and  with  a  single  exception,  no  efficient  measures 
are  enforced  by  State  or  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  non-attend¬ 
ance  of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  to  stop  the  growth 
of  absolute  illiteracy,  or  diminish,  by  evening  and  adult  schools,  the 
still  larger  amount  of  practical  ignorance  of  letters  and  books,  which 
abounds,  even  in  States  where  the  most  attention  is  paid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  when  a  searching  inquiry  is  instituted  by  the 
National  Census,  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority  in  the  same 
form,  or  by  societies  and  individuals  in  restricted  portions  of  large 
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cities,  for  some  ecclesiastical  purpose,  or  the  antecedents  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime,  are  investigated,  that  the  amazing 
deficiencies  in  our  systems,  means,  and  methods  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  appear.  The  startling  and  humiliating  statistics  of  the  National 
Census  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  the  white  adult 
population  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  certain  States,  and  for  the 
whole  country,  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XIII. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State, 
and  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  clerical  force  at  his  command  in 
other  directions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
attempted,  beyond  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exhibit  by  any 
statistical  summary,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  If  he  has  been  reasonably  successful 
in  indicating  the  method  by  which  a  national  agency,  like  this  De¬ 
partment,  can  obtain  a  record  of  the  educational  systems  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  several  States,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
their  managers  and  teachers — can  throw  light  on  the  deficiencies  as 
w'ell  as  excellencies  of  our  systems,  and  impart  greater  activity  to 
all  the  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people — can  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  experience  of  States,  systems,  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  views  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  the  material  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  and  wise  solution  of  educational  problems — he  has 
done  all  that  he  has  thus  far  attempted,  or  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Should  it  be  his  privilege  to  continue  the  investigations 
already  instituted — should  he  be  authorized  to  get,  by  personal  in¬ 
spection,  the  material  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  same  class  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  different  States— he  believes  that  in  a  subsequent  Report 
he  can  submit,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization  and  op¬ 
erations  of  systems  and  institutions,  such  reliable  facts  and  statistics, 
and  the  generalizations  authorized  by  the  same,  “  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,”  shall  aid  the  people  in  those  States  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  systems  of  public  schools  are  established,  “and  otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.” 

I.  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  1 86*7-68. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
by  which  and  the  avowed  purposes  for  which,  the  Department  was 
established;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  map  out  the  field  of  inquiry 
into  which  the  Commissioner  was  about  to  enter — specifying  the 
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subjects  on  •which  facts,  information,  and  suggestions,  ■were  desired, 
and  the  portions  of  the  field  which  had  been  already  partially 
explored  by  him  ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  which  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  discussed  by  prominent  teachers  and  educators,  and  on  which 
valuable  information  could  be  oriven,  and  indicating  at  least  the 
sources  of  such  information.  {^Official  Circulars  /,  and  //.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  INFORMATION  SOUGHT. 

I.  GENERAL  VIEW’  OF  SYSTEMS,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A.  General  Condition  {of  District,  Village,  City,  County,  State.) 

(Territorial  Extent,  Municipal  Organization,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts, 
and  Expenditures  for  all  public  purposes.) 

B.  System  of  Public  Instruction.  • 

C.  Incorporated  Institutions  and  other  Schools  ant)  Agencies  of 
Education. 

II.  DETAILS. 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

(Public.  Private,  and  Denominational ;  and  for  boys  or  girls.) 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
and  to  preparation  for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Science.) 

4.  Profession-al,  Special,  or  Class  Education. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as — 1,  Theology.  2, 
Law.  3,  Medicine.  4.  Teaching.  5,  Agriculture.  6,  Architecture,  (Design 
and  Construction.)  7,  Technology — Polytechnic.  8,  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Me¬ 
chanical.)  9,  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10,  Business  or  Trade.  11,  Navigation. 
12,  Mining  and  Metallury.  13,  Drawing  and  Painting.  14,  Music.  15,  Deaf- 
Mutes.  16,  Blind.  17,  Idiotic.  18,  Juvende  Offenders.  19,  Orphans.  20, 
Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Freedmen.  22,  Manual  or  Industrial.  23,  Xot  specified 
above — such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications — Modern  Languages — Natural 
History  and  Geology — Steam  and  its  applications — Pharmacy — V eterinary  Sur¬ 
gery,  &c.) 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

1,  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2,  Apprentice  Schools.  3,  Evening  Schools. 
4.  Courses  of  Lectures.  5,  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6,  Reading  Rooms — Period¬ 
icals.  7,  Libraries  of  Reference  or  Circulation.  8,  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball 
Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9,  Public  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts. 
10,  Not  specified  above. 

6.  Societies,  Institutes,  Musecais,  Cabinets,  and  Galleries  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

7.  Educational  and  other  Periodicals. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Benefactions. 

9.  Legislation  (State  or  Municipal)  respecting  Education. 

10.  School  Architecture. 

11.  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

12.  Churches  and  other  Agencies  of  Religious  Instruction. 

13.  Reports  and  other  Publications  on  Schools  and  Education. 

14.  Memoirs  of  Teachers,  and  Promoters  of  Education. 

15.  Examinations  (competitive,  or  otherwise)  for  ADinssiON  to  Na¬ 
tional  OR  State  Schools,  or  to  Public  Service  of  any  kind. 

The  main  objects  aimed  at  by  this  Schedule  are,  (I)  to  show  in  the 
national  aggregate,  the  magnitude  of  this  great  interest  of  education ; 
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the  number  and  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  are 
at  work  in  every  neighborhood,  municipal  organization,  and  State ; 
to  determine  not  only  the  formal  instruction  and  training  of  children 
and  youth,  but  to  affect  the  health,  opinions  and  habits,  intellect¬ 
ual,  moral  and  political,  of  every  member  of  a  community  ;  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  institutions  and 
agencies  of  education,  as  material,  with  the  official  school  doc¬ 
uments  of  a  State,  to  exhibit  their  condition  and  progress,  and 
as  the  basis  of  a  Register—which  shall  be  to  this  branch  of 
the  State  social  service,  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  is  to 
thi?se  specially  organized  departments  of  the  national  service ;  and  (3) 
to  find,  among  the  many  thousands  engaged  as  officers  or  teachers, 
the  correspondents,  who  from  a  heartfelt  interest,  and  a  life  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  work,  will  gladly  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  desired 
information ;  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
and  disseminate  among  those  who  would  profit  by  their  consultation 
or  perusal  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports,  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  statistics  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
advancement  of  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Schedule  will  show  the 
direction  and  method  of  the  labors  of  this  Department.  As  the 
ground  of  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  the  returns  made,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  community  from 
which  they  come,  or  to  which  they  refer ;  ( Schedule  A)  the  territorial 
extent,  the  number,  occupation,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people; 
the  municipal  organization,  valuation,  and  public  expenditures,  as 
w^ell  as  other  particulars  of  the  locality.  Many  of  our  State 
systems  of  public  instruction  are  defective  in  not  admitting,  under 
regulation  of  a  State  Board  or  Superintendent,  of  adaptations  in 
administration,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  city  or  a  sparsely- 
populated  district,  to  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  public 
schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  omission  of  certain  studies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  public  school  in 
cities  admits  of  expansion  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  wffiole  range 
of  secondary  instruction,  in  the  rural  districts  it  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  fundamental  branches,  and  must  have  within  itself  a  certain 
completeness,  although  restricted  to  a  few  subjects  and  to  one 
teacher ;  and  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods  must  contain 
the  elements  and  instruments  of  self-culture,  because  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  attend  no  other  school,  and  their  progress  in  mental 
development  and  self-formation  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
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aud  vividness  with  which  they  are  taught  in  these  elementaiy 
and  intermittent  schools.  In  such  schools,  scattered  over  the  most 
sterile  portions  of  every  country,  with  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
good  homes,  simple  manners,  healthy  occupation,  and  a  wise  use  of 
small  advantages,  have  been  trained,  or  at  least  started  in  their 
career  of  mental  discipline  and  acquisition,  a  larger  proportion  not 
only  of  useful  business  men,  hut  of  statesmen,  scholars  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  than  in  the  same  number  of  city  schools,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  scientific  classification,  prolonged  sessions,  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Before  coming  to  a  just  understanding  and  an  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  of  particular  institutions,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  advisable 
to  know  something  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  existing  legislation,  both  State  and 
municipal,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
regard.  [Schedule,  B.  C.)  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  of  any  town  or  city  to  provide  liberally  for  public 
schools,  in  States  which  have  bv  force  of  law  and  habit  recoo:nized 
the  High  School  as  part  of  its  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  incorporating  and  endowing  by 
public  or  private  liberality,  special  institutions  under  the  name  of 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  will  account  for  the  multiplication  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  public  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  The  extent  to  which  difierent  religious  societies 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  their  several  connections,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  existing  means  of  education  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  and  will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the  direction  in 
which  improvements  can  be  made.  Having  gained  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  general  condition  of  society  and  education  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  we  can  justly  appreciate  the  information  given  respecting 
the  schools  of  that  locality,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  information,  and  in  any  suggestions  which  the  Com- 
sioner  may  make,  founded  on  the  same,  the  following  classification, 
substantially,  will  be  adopted. 

1.  Elementary  Schools. 

By  elementary  education — (we  use  the  words  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion  here  to  express  the  aim  and  results  of  the  same  process,  although, 
whether  regarded  as  expressing  either  process  or  result,  the  means  or 
the  end,  the  words  have  a  widely  different  meaning) — is  understood, 
that  formal  instruction,  first  in  point  of  time,  simple  in  quality,  small, 
it  may  be,  in  amount,  but  the  most  important  in  reference  to  mental 
habits  and  future  progress,  which  can  be  given  in  schoois  open  to  all 
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children.  On  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools,  whether 
public,  private,  or  denominational,  more  than  on  any  other  grade  of 
schools,  no  matter  how  organized  or  conducted,  depends  the  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  education.  Its  solution 
has  been  attempted  in  past  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present — and 
never  so  strenuously  and  so  universally  in  all  countries,  as  at  this 
very  time — and  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (1)  by  the  State  ;  (2)  by  the 
Church  ;  (8)  by  the  State  and  Church;  (4)  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  parents ;  (5)  by  parents,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  governmental  grants,  and  with  and  without  the  powerful 
cooperation  of  religious  bodies ;  and  (6)  by  the  State  as  a  whole, 
acting  with  the  people  in  their  municipal  organizations,  by  which 
the  school  is  brought  near  to  parents,  and  maintained  in  sympathy 
with  their  wishes,  yet  subjected  to  State  inspection,  and  sustained 
out  of  the  common  property  of  the  whole  community.  In  no  coun¬ 
try,  by  any  of  these  systems  or  modes,  has  education,  even  in  its 
lowest  elementary  form,  been  made  universal ;  in  no  country  has 
this  State  interest  and  parental  duty,  this  civil  and  religious  obliga¬ 
tion,  been  fully  met.  How  far,  and  by  what  systems  and  agencies, 
the  several  States  are  engaged,  or  have  succeeded,  in  the  solution  of 
this  great  and  difficult  problem,  the  Commissioner  is  gathering  the 
material  to  show,  as  well  as  to  aid,  so  far  as  making  known  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  most  advanced  communities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  most  eminent  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  can  do  so.  There 
is  much  of  encouragement  in  the  liberality  and  popular  favor  with 
which  the  public  school  system,  which  is  distinctively  American — 
that  in  which  State  and  municipal  authority  are  both  recognized, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general 
system,  respected — is  sustained.  There  is  ground  of  congratulation, 
that  religious  societies  which  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
public  system,  and  in  some  cases  denounce  it,  succeed  so  well  in 
enlisting  parental  contributions  to  support  denominational  schools. 
But  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  every  State— and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in  this 
District,  as  is  shown  in  the  Special  Report  from  this  Department — 
prove  that  the  problem  of  universal  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  public,  denominational,  incorporated,  and  private  schools.  In 
several  States,  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun  by  imperative  constitu¬ 
tional  ordinance ;  in  others  by  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  school 
system ;  and  in  all,  by  securing  a  better  attendance  of  children  of  the 
proper  school  age,  the  more  permanent  employment  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  thorough  inspection  and  fullest  publicity  of  the 
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working  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  other  means  of  popu¬ 
lar  education. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. 

Under  the  heading  of  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner  de¬ 
sires  to  obtain  information  respecting  that  class  of  institutions  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  in  which 
the  work  of  formal  instruction  is  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it  is 
left  by  the  elementary  school,  and  carried  on  with  a  double  purpose, 
viz. :  (1)  a  general  educational  discipline,  with  special  attention  to 
studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  next  highest  grade  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  system,  the  College  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  or  (2)  the  same  dis¬ 
cipline  with  special  attention  to  certain  studies,  considered  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  the  ordinary  business  into  w'hich  a  large  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  enter  on  graduation.  Although, 
historically,  the  first  established,  and  found  in  every  State  under 
some  name,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  schools 
below  and  above  them,  there  is  less  system  (except  in  the  Public 
High  School)  in  the  establishment,  management,  and  instruction  of 
institutions  of  this  class  than  in  any  other.  Left  now  to  the  prosely¬ 
ting  zeal  and  rivalry  of  each  denomination,  or  to  the  real  or  fancied 
wants  of  a  few  families,  they  are  started  in  too  near  proximity, 
without  endowments,  and  without  a  definite  educational  purpose ; 
frequently  in  antagonism  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school,  and 
without  sufficient  reference  either  to  the  schools  above,  or  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  community.  The  whole  subject  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  its  institutions,  studies  and  methods,  needs  investiii’ation  and 
discussion ;  and  to  the  material  already  gathered  or  which  may  be 
contributed,  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  show  how  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization,  management,  studies,  teachers,  and  inspection 
are  solved  in  other  countries,  where  the  subject  has  received  more 
attention  than  either  elementary  or  superior  instruction. 

3.  Colleges,  or  Superior  Schools. 

Under  the  head  of  Colleges,  the  Commissioner  includes  all  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  superior  grade,  which  have  been  empow’ered  by  the 
State  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
in  the  liberal  arts  or  studies,  and  whose  course  of  general  mental 
discipline  and  instruction,  though  superior  to  the  Secondary  schools, 
does  not  include  special  professional  teaching  and  training.  The 
needs  of  society  have  called  this  class  of  institutions  into  existence 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  but  with  us,  their  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  connection  with  religious  and  local  interests  have  multiplied 
them  beyond  any  demand  for  higher  scholarship,  and  it  is  feared, 
not  only  to  the  injury  of  each  other,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of 
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the  very  highest  culture,  which  is  only  possible  under  the  concen¬ 
tration,  in  a  few  centres  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  representing  all  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature,  science  and  art,  aided  by  cabinets,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  original  and  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  and  demonstration.  But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  ascertaining  their  number  in  each  State  ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  equip¬ 
ment  of  libraries  and  material  aids  of  instruction,  their  students, 
professorships,  graduates,  and  endowments — what  they  profess  and 
what  they  really  accomplish^ — as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  schools 
below,  and  to  the  professional  and  special  schools  of  the  country. 
To  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  superior  education  in  the 
different  States,  contributions  will  be  made  of  information  respecting 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization  generally. 
Although  most  of  them  are  the  growth  of  ages,  under  conditions 
quite  different  in  many  respects  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  endowments,  curriculum,  and  lectures  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and  of  changes  proposed  and  advo¬ 
cated  in  them,  can  not  but  aid  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  College  and  University  education  among  ourselves. 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools. 

The  obvious  needs  of  society  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions  for  professional  and  special  education,  such  as 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching ;  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  engineering,  mining,  and  the  like ; — also  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  whose  instruction  can  not  be  as  well  provided  for  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  system,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  juvenile  offenders,  orphans, 
etc.  All  the  statistics  and  facts  going  to  show  the  number,  condition, 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  schools,  have  been  called  for;  and  those 
which  relate  to  schools  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  have  been^ollected,  edited,  and  made  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  such  way  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies. 

Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  by  institutions  fot  Element¬ 
ary,  Secondary,  Collegiate,  Professional,  and  Special  Schools,  there 
are  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  in  the  aggregate  influence 
very  largely  the  education  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  These 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Supplementary  Education — • 
such  as  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  and  other  special  religious 
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schools  under  the  control  of  particular  denominations;  evening 
schools  for  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young,  associations  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc. ;  libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  gymnasiums  and 
clubs  for  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
public  grounds  for  popular  health  and  recreation.  On  all  these 
topics  inquiries  have  been  instituted- 

6.  Societies  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  Science^  Literature^  and  the  Arts. 

Passing  beyond  the  institutions  already  mentioned  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  discipline  of  the  mind  by  the  communication  of  existing 
knowledge,  the  Department  has  extended  its  inquiries  to  those 
whose  special  aim  is  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  by  new  contri¬ 
butions,  and  new  discoveries  in  science,  art,  &c. 

*7.  The  Press. 

The  object  here  had  in  view  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number, 
particular  objects  and  circulation  of  special  educational  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  also  the  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  period¬ 
icals  published  in  every  State  throughout  the  country.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  educational  agencies  by  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  acted  upon,  and  on  which  this  Department  must  rely 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
schools,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  their  improvement. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Endowments. 

With  the  extension  of  the  population  of  the  country  into  its  vast 
Western  domain,  the  National  government  has  not  only  provided 
for  the  territorial  development  of  the  new  States,  but  more  munifi¬ 
cently,  and  with  more  of  a  parental  providence  than  any  government 
has  ever  done,  for  the  growing  educational  and  social  needs  of  the 
people.  Many  States  have  likewise  established  funds  for  school 
purposes,  besides  making,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  grants  to  partic¬ 
ular  institutions,  which  have  funded  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  To  individual  beneficence  does  the  country 
owe  the  foundation  and  development  of  nearly  all  its  higher  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  donations  and  bequests,  it 
is  estimated,  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain 
the  amount  and  object  of  all  these  funds  and  endowments,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  capital  is  secured,  and  the  annual  income  is  applied, 
and  draw  practical  lessons  for  future  guidance,  the  Department  has 
instituted  the  most  comprehensive  inquiries. 

9.  Legislation  with  resgpect  to  Schools. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
popular  education  in  this  country  has  been  made,  namely,  by  Na- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  associated  action,  a  vast  amount 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  will  of  course  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

10.  School  Architecture. 

The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  Charitable,  Reformatory,  and  Penal  Institutions. 

Independent  of  the  regular  system  of  education,  and  growing 

to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  support  devolves  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important, 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efforts  for  education, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  influences  growing  out  of  parental  neg¬ 
lect  and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  properly  comes  the  inquiry  how  far  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  far 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  to  persons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

12.  Churches  and  other  means  of  Religious  Instruction. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters 
against  our  systems  of  public  education,  viz.,  that  they  contain  no 
sufficient  provision  for  imparting  religious  instruction,  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  existing  in  our  country,  additional  to  the  general  religious 
instruction  and  moral  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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believed  tbe  result  will  show  that  the  amount  of  salutary  religious 
instruction  actually  received  by  the  young  in  our  country  in  the 
schools  and  at  home,  and  from  special  religious  institutions,  though 
of  course  capable  of  great  increase,  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  religious  instruction  is  enforced  by  the  State. 

13.  School  Documents. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Department,  and  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  exchange  of  official 
documents,  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  publications  issued  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  and  by  institutions,  have  been  re¬ 
quested,  and  the  inquiry  made  of  superintendents  and  schoolmen 
generally,  how  far  they  are  disposed  to  come  into  such  a  system, 
conducted  without  expense  to  the  parties  after  the  documents  have 
reached  this  office.  The  documents  are  important  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment — an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  them  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
monthly  Circulars,  as  well  as  constitute  much  of  the  authority  for 
the  generalizations  of  the  annjial  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

14.  Memoirs  of  Teachers  and  Benefactors  of  Education, 

Among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  to  be  numbered 
those  men  who  have  founded  institutions  of  good  learning  or 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  especially  in  public 
schools  ;  and  the  country  which  fails  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
•  such  benefactors,  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  with¬ 
holds  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  continued  succession  of  such 
services.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  such  men  and  women  as  have 
devoted  themselves  or  their  means  to  these  objects,  materials  for  a 
record  in  some  appropriate  document  of  this  Department  have  been 
solicited. 

15.  Open  Competitive  Examinations. 

Believing  that  Government — State,  National,  and  municipal — can 
in  no  other  way  so  well  promote  the  cause  of  sound  education  and 
efficient  official  service,  as  by  opening  the  career  of  public  employ¬ 
ments  within  its  gift,  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  present  an  au¬ 
thorized  diploma  of  school  attendance,  and  evince,  in  an  open  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  the  possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  how  far  a  provision  exists  in  any  of  the 
States  for  such  diploma,  or  examination  with  reference  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  its  service  of  any  kind,  or  for  nomination  for  admission  to 
our  national  military  and  naval  schools. 

On  all  these  and  other  related  topics,  the  results  of  inquiries  car- 
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lied  on  by  tlie  Commissioner  for  tbe  last  fifteen  years  will  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  tbe  Department ;  and  if  supplemented  by 
prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  different  States,  a  body  of  information, 
facts,  and  suggestions  will  be  formed,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found,  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  systems  and  agencies,  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

MODE  OF  OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

1.  The  main  reliance  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
public  institutions  must  be  the  annual  reports,  and  special  replies  of 
officers  charged  with  their  administration,  supplemented  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  and  generalization  by  opportunities  of  personal 
visitation  and  conference  by  the  Commissioner,  or  inspectors  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  information  is  sought.  From  superintendents,  both 
State  and  municipal,  from  presidents  of  institutions,  and  professors 
devoted  to  special  branches,  the  most,  cordial  cooperation  has  been 
promised,  and  the  strongest  desire  expressed  to  give  the  fullest  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  their  work,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  similar  work  done  by  others. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  national  societies  devoted  to  general 
or  special  educational  objects,  and  similar  meetings  of  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Associations,  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  of  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  particular  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  afford  important  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  widely  and 
in  a  short  time,  and  of  meeting  individuals  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation  of  subjects  under  consideration.  Several  of  these 
meetings  the  Commissioner  has  attended,  having  been  specially  in¬ 
vited,  and  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them  opened. 

3.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  administration  of  systems  of 
public  instruction,  and  frequent  personal  visits  to  different  States 
and  countries,  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  active  schoolmen  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  established,  which  has  been  made  immediately  available  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country ;  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
public  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  sooner,  and  in  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner,  if  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
necessary  clerical  and  editorial  help. 

4.  As  a  great  central  repository  *of  the  results  of  the  experience 
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of  States,  institutions,  and  individuals,  in  this  work  of  education,  on 
the  basis  of  a  collection  commenced  thirty  years  ao-o,  of  text-books, 
school  documents  and  instructional  appliances,  and  in  exchange  of 
his  own  publications  for  similar  works,  a  library  and  cabinet  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  beo-un  by  the  Commissioner,  and  is  already  accom- 
plishing  the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  “  collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
seyeral  States  and  Territories.” 

5.  As  the  main  reliance  both  for  collectinor  information  of  all  im- 

O 

portant  educational  moyements  and  discussions,  as  well  as  for  dis¬ 
seminating  information,  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  country, 
both  secular  and  religious,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  with  such  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  as  haye  already  expressed,  or  may  hereafter  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  to  receiye  circulars  and  documents  issued  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  system  of  exchano;e  will  be  established  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  Department. 

MODES  OF  DISSEMIXATEXa  INFORMATION. 

The  several  ao’encies  relied  on  for  collectino;  information,  the 

O  O' 

annual  meetings  of  educational  associations,  national,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  ;  correspondence  daily  growing  in  volume  and  detail,  with 
officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement ;  the  press, 
as  well  as  personal  interviews,  have  all  been  resorted  to,  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  as  to  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Department.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  plan  of  publication,  after  such 
consultation  as  could  be  had,  was  adopted,  and  inaugurated,  but  will 
depend  for  its  full  development  on  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congress. 
It  was  set  forth  in  Special  Circular,  No.  2,  which  is  here  introduced 
with  slight  verbal  modifications,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Department. 


PLAN  OF  PCBLICATION. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

1.  Monthly  Circulo.r. 

To  be  issued  monthly — each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondence  or  investigations  of  the  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  InteUigence  and  Statistics  in  diflerent  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be,  or  who  may  write,  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  matter  contained  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  official,  will  not  always  be 
new,  but  such  articles  will  be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  of  others,  as  be  may  think  illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to 
which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

2.  A  Quarterly  Publication. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  completing  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education — its  His- 
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tory,  System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Statistics ;  begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  tlius  tar  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Commissioner,  who  will  receive  no  compensation  for  this  service, 
it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher,  who  will  soon  announce 
his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  by,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  ^vliich  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or 
aside  of  any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn, 

3.  Educational  Documents  and  Tracts. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country ;  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  statistics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  for  circulation  by  itself. 

The  plan  of  publication  (B,)  will  be  set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Eeport, 

4.  An  Annual  Report 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Eeport  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which,  after  the  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information,  the  progress 
and  condition  of  Education  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year 
will  be  presented. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Educational  Documents  referred  to 
above  (A) : 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in 
different  languages,  which  can  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modern,  with  reference  to  original 
authorities,  where  the  systems  and  institutions  of  each  country  can  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  otlier  institutions,  means 
and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

5.  School  Architecture ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation,  warm¬ 
ing,  acoustics,  seating,  &c. ;  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class 
rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  means,  and  agencies,  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

I.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  different  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  special  instruc¬ 
tion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

II.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  different  systems  and  seminaries 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 
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13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle,  or  neglected  childreM, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Eeform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  a,  institutions  preparatory  to  college,  and 
h,  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

18!  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular  use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Education. 

25.  Schools  and  Academies  of  Art,  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  arrangements  for  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teach¬ 
ers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training  of 
different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index ;  or  an  explanation  of  words  and 
terms  used  in  describing  sj^stems  and  institutions  of  education  in  different 
countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  every  educational  subject  of  im¬ 
portance  is  discussed  and  treated  of. 

The  Commissioner  has  no  partiality  for  this  classification  of  sub¬ 
jects,  nor  does  he  wish  to  restrict  the  inquiries  or  contributions  of 
others  to  them.  The  series  embraces,  in  his  judgment,  the  most 
important  institutions  and  agencies  by  which  the  education  of  the 
country  is  secured ;  and  the  careful  preparation  of  a  special  document 
on  each,  giving  its  present  condition  and  the  suggestions  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  thoughtful  men,  on  the  improvement  of  the  same,  will  in 
the  end  greatly  abridge  the  correspondence  of  the  Department,  and 
“promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.” 

The  plan  of  publication  alluded  to  (B)  in  the  above  Circular,  is  as 
follows : 

1,  The  publication  of  such  special  documents  or  reports,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Congress 
shall  authorize  to  be  printed,  to  be  circulated  in  the  usual  way,  or 
as  is  suggested  in  paragraphs  (4  and  5,)  below. 

2,  The  printing  of  such  special  documents,  so  far  as  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress,  in  the  same  way  as  special  documents  are  now 
prepared  and  printed  in  the  different  departments. 

3,  The  printing  of  special  reports  or  documents  by  the  Commis- 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  they  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee  on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

5.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
officer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORK  DONE  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — “to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,”  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  author¬ 
ized  to  employ,  and  such  cooperation  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Grants  for  Educational  Purposes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De¬ 
partment,  that  “  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,”  the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  to  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  officer 
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or  board  bavino;  charo-e  of  the  sales,  and  the  investment  and  man- 
ageraent  of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  by 
the  income  of  these  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta¬ 
tistics  as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his¬ 
torical  importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  grants.  But  from  all  these  official  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  efforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate¬ 
rial  has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  “  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts.” 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  which  had  been 
organized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  information  was  printed  as  soon 
as  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  VI,  and  the  Sup¬ 
plement.  To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  the  Department. 

2.  Condition  of  Public  Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
29,  1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
of  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
and  other  material  aids  of  instruction  ;  and  to  form  an  intellio-ent 
opinion  of  the  relative  eflSciency  of  the  school  systems  in  force  in 
the  District,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in¬ 
structed  to  do  ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  oflScers,  and 
obtained  by  correspondence  information  respecting  the  organization, 
regulation,  courses  of  instruction,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
teachers,  school-houses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  nearly  all  the 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States. 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  document  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Commissioner  would  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  he 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Act;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for. 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  for  the 
balance  (about  $600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.  Constitutional  Provisions  respecting  Schools  and  Education. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the  year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  Y,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  giving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se¬ 
curing  any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (I  and  8  are  slightly  mod¬ 
ified)  of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to’  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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2,  The  security  against  dimmution  or  diversion  of  all  educational 
funds  and  benefactions. 

3,  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with 
the  population,  sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  in¬ 
struction  of  all  children  within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teach¬ 
ers  professionally  trained,  and  in  schools  legally  inspected  and 
approved. 

4,  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxa¬ 
tion  or  funds,  on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local 
taxation  or  individual  contributions  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  both  sums,  the 
constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5,  A  State  Board  of  Education,  having  supervision  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attain¬ 
ment  and  experience,  freedom  from  denominational  or  party  prepon¬ 
derance,  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different  sections  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6,  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  Board,  intel¬ 
ligent,  professional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional 
control,  with  the  widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7,  State  Scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  in¬ 
stitution  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness 
to  enter  and  profit  by  the  same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

8,  A  Retiring  Fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an 
annual  allowance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who 
register  to  secure  its  benefits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in 
the  business  of  teachins;. 

9,  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  barbarism,  ignorance  and  vagrancy ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  understandingly  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  forteited  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who 
neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 

4.  Legislation  respecting  Systems  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  abroad  respecting  the  legal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  public  schools,  and  from  States  in  our  own  country 
engaged  in  framing  new  laws  or  revising  old  ones  on  the  subject,  a 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  embracing  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  all  subsequent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de¬ 
sired  and  authorized  by  Congress. 

5.  European  Systems  of  Public  Instruction. 

Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char¬ 
acter  and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen¬ 
eral  culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa¬ 
tion — we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  YII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  Female  Education. 

In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance¬ 
ment  been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and  cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.  Sources 
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of  information  on  the  subject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  leading  institution,  are  given  in  Circular,  Xo.  VIII. 

7.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

On  the  important  subject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Education 
• — including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  either  or  both 
sexes — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
every  State  are  not  sufficiently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
collection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  Xew  England,  (Circular  IX,)  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  Official  Circular,  Xo.  X. 

8.  School  Houses. 

Having  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  respecting  school-houses,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con¬ 
taining  plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  official  Circular,  Xo.  XL 

9-  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  nor  the  existence  of  the  most  peidect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess¬ 
ing  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
attainments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  Avay,  the  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doino-  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
—portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  Xo.  XH. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
Department,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  begun 
to  their  earliest  practicable  conclusion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au¬ 
thority  to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qualified,  be  granted,  and  that  some  appropriation  for  tbe  expense 
of  such  personal  visits  as  may  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  publish,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him¬ 
self,  or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  such  educa¬ 
tional  conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established. 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  efficiency,  the 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc¬ 
uments  in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  be  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad  ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  oflScial  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en¬ 
graving  of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress ;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
ly,  and  y,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  borne  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  appropriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Whatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect¬ 
fully  ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  ISGY,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  this  Report,  and  not  to  the  entire 
edition,  are  the  Official  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimens  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular ; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis¬ 
cussion  was  invited ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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Van  Rensselaer,  253. 

Benefactions  by  towns  and  counties. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  249. 

Champaign,  Ill.,  307. 

Centre  county,  ]?a.,  260. 

Dane  county,  Mich.,  213. 

Oswego,  805. 

Bernhard’s  Study  Plan  for  Gymnasium,  493. 
Bibliography,  agricultural  schools,  231. 
Biography  of  Teaching,  38. 

Blind,  schools  for,  34. 

Board  of  Education,  318. 

Boarding  arrangements,  737. 

Bolingbroke,  genius  and  learning,  834. 

Boston  Latin  School,  421,  518. 

Botanic  gardens  and  agriculture,  234. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  701. 

Bowman,  J.  B.,  and  Kentucky  University ,  291. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  School-house,  526. 
Brandenburg,  province  of,  459. 

Bridgewater,  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  689. 
Brooks,  Charles,  and  Normal  Schools.  664. 
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Brougham,  Lord,  58,  333,  335. 

Brown,  Thomas,  the  process  of  education,  845. 
Brown  University  and  Agricultural  College,  199. 
Brown’s  hot  water  furnace,  .541. 

Brownson,  O.  A.,  education  defined,  844. 
Bullock,  Gov.,  address  on  Normal  Schools,  671. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  State  University  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  279. 

Burgher  Schools  of  first  grade,  517. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  taxation  for  schools,  330. 
Burke,  Edmund,  education  defined,  837. 

Cabinet  and  Library  of  Department,  xxiii. 
California,  119. 

Constitution  of  1849,  119. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  125. 

Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Arts 
College,  297. 

State  Normal  School,  769. 

Carlyle,  T.,  principle  and  result  of  culture,  845. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  661. 
Castine  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  778. 
Cellarius,  and  a  teacher’s  seminary  at  Halle,  484. 
Central  Agency  of  Education  in  1842  and  1854. 
Channing,  W.  E. ,  true  end  of  education,  847. 
Chandler,  A.,  278. 

Scientific  Depart,  of  Dartmouth  College,  278. 
Chapman  school-house,  model  size,  548. 
Charitable  institutions,  xx. 

Charleston,  (S.  C.)State  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  518. 

Chemistry,  school  of,  223. 

Chicago,  plans  of  school-houses,  577. 

Wells  school,  578. 

Cottage  Grove,  581. 

City  University,  582. 

Chinese  maxims,  influence  of  education,  331. 
Cicero,  genius  and  discipline,  844. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge,  330. 

Cincinnati  school-houses,  593. 

City  candidates  for  college,  421. 

City  grammar  school-house,  size  of,  542. 

City  training  schools,  808,  809,  812. 

Citizenship  and  education,  216,  324. 

Circulars  of  Commissioner,  63,  81, 129,  311,  369, 
401,  519,  657,  821,  822,  823. 

Monthly,  xxiii;  contents,  (1-12,)  xxxiii. 
Special  as  to  act  establishing  department,  5. 
Monthly  circular,  2. 

Plan  of  publication,  5. 

Civil  engineering,  225. 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums,  493. 

Class  professors  in  Germany,  409. 

Clsissification  of  society  and  education,  526. 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  State  and  education,  321. 
Cochran,  D.  H.,  and  N.  Y.  Normal  School,  711. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  385. 

Advantages  of,  288. 

Disadvantages  considered,  392. 

Experience  of  the  Friends’  Schools,  397. 
Columbia,  District  of,  xxvii. 

College  defined,  xvii. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  appointed,  viii. 
Duties,  X. 

Plan  of  operations  in  1867,  xii. 

General  circular,  xiii. 

Plan  of  publication,  xxiii,  5. 

Reports,  annual  and  special,  xxv. 

Work  done  in  1867-’68,  xxvi. 

Expenses  of,  xxxii. 

Circular  respecting  land  grants,  63. 

Circular,  constitutional  provision,  80. 
CircuLar,  schools  of  science,  129. 

Circular,  national  education,  311. 

Circular,  female  education,  369. 

Circular,  academies,  401. 

Circular,  secondary  education,  433. 


Circular,  school-houses,  519. 

Circular,  Normal  Schools,  651. 

Circular,  museums  of  natural  history,  821. 
Circular,  academies  of  art,  822. 

Circular,  public  grounds,  825. 

Circular,  educational  tracts,  832. 

Common  schools  should  be  good,  317. 

Basis  of  all  public  education,  319. 

Sources  of  all  public  prosperity,  322. 

Cheap  as  well  as  good,  326. 

True  idea  of,  316. 

Competitive  examination,  xxi. 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  53,  325. 

Zurich  law,  338. 

Connecticut,  early  educational  history,  88, 328, 
Statistical  data,  77. 

Code  of  1650,  328. 

Constitution  of  1818,  89. 

School  fund,  89. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  141.  * 

College  of  agriculture,  217. 

Conrector  in  (German  gymnasiums,  470. 
Constitutional  provision  respecting  education, 
xxix,  81, 125. 

General  principles  of,  xxix,  128. 

Cornell  University,  188,  253. 

Legislation  respecting,  188. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  254. 

Conant,  M.,  and  Normal  Schools,  689. 
Correspondence  of  department,  xxii. 

Cottage  Grove  school-house,  Chicago,  581. 
Cousin’s  tribute  to  Prussian  schools,  444. 
Courses  of  study,  elementary  school,  325. 
Agricultural  colleges,  223,  250,  255,  261,  269, 
287,  291,  303. 

Gymnasiums,  357,  495. 

Normal  schools,  364. 

Technological  schools,  223,  239. 

Real-schools,  502. 

Mining  schools,  224,  263. 

Cox,  W.,  circle  of  human  knowledge,  839. 

Dane  county,  (Wis.,)  donation  of,  213. 

Dane,  Nathan,  report  on  academies,  416. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  City  Training  School,  813. 
Davenport,  John,  406. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  400. 
Dartmouth  College,  185,  279. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  185. 

Daughters,  education  of,  371. 

Deaf-mute  education,  34. 

Degrees  and  diplomas,  academic,  246. 

Bachelor  of  agriculture,  266. 

Bachelor  of  arts,  246. 

Bachelor  of  science,  266,  272. 

Bachelor  of  philosophy,  223. 

Doctor  of  philosophy,  226. 

Military  and  mining  engineering,  266. 

Master  of  science,  272,  246. 

Delaware,  77, 94. 

Constitution  of  1831,  94. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  141. 

College,  141. 

Denominational  schools,  34. 

Department  of  Education,  ix,  5. 

Dickinson,  J.  W.,  philosophy  of  teaching,  685. 
Directors  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  464. 

Dinter,  official  duty  to  education,  61. 

District  of  Columbia,  xxvii. 

District  school  system,  original  object  of,  415. 
Doane,  George,  address  by,  313. 

Domestic  training  of  girls,  374. 

Drawing,  teachers  of  in  Prussia,  483. 

Dummer  School  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  410. 

Duty  of  State  to  education,  313. 

Dwight,  Edmund,  693. 
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Eaton,  Nathaniel,  404. 

Edinboro’  (Penn.)  Normal  School  at,  753. 
Edinburgh  High  School,  403. 

Education,  defined,  833. 

General  principles,  18. 

History  of,  18. 

Individual  views  on,  19. 

Special  systems,  19. 

Common  and  universal,  316,  325. 

Personal  and  public,  323. 

State  interest  in,  313,  323. 

Compulsory,  325. 

Ehrenberg  and  female  education,  381. 
Eichhorn’s  administration  of  schools,  444. 

Eiler,  G.,  446. 

Elementary  schools,  defined,  xv. 

Legislation  respecting,  xxix. 

Zurich  system,  342. 

Emerson,  G.  B.,  lesson  of  the  hour,  662. 

Normal  School  advocate,  665. 

Emporia  (Kansas)  Normal  School,  771. 
Engineering,  civil,  288. 

Mechanical  mining,  241,  242,  263. 

Epictetus,  the  chief  duty  of  a  city,  331. 
Erasmus,  not  how  much,  but  how  well  to  know, 
844. 

European  system  of  education,  xxx. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  city  training  school,  816. 
Everett,  E,  329. 

Duty  of  education,  59. 

Female  education,  384. 

School-house,  536. 

Normal  School,  564. 

Examinations  of  teachers  in  Prussia,  475. 
Examen  pro  loco,  476. 

Examen  pro  facilitate  docendi,  477,  481. 
Examen  per  ascensione,  477. 

Curriculum  vitas,  478. 

Conditional,  481. 

Trial  year,  489. 

Experimental  farm  and  agricultural  coReges. 
Connecticut,  218. 

Iowa,  155. 

Illinois,  308. 
iSIassachusetts,  252. 

Pennsylvania,  265. 

New  York,  258. 

Michigan,  272. 

Extremes  of  society  in  public  schools,  545. 
Factory  children,  342. 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  co-education  of  the  sexes,  385. 
Farmers’  high  school  of  Pennsylvania,  259. 
L’annington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 
Farnum  preparatery  Normal  School,  738. 
Fellenberg,  education  defined,  873. 

Female  principalship  of  Normal  School,  672. 
Governor  Washburn’s  address,  673. 
Teachers,  672,  679. 

Female  education,  xxx,  369. 

Circular  respecting,  371. 

Suggestions,  371. 

Final  examinations  in  Prussia,  479. 

Florida,  112. 

Constitution  of  1839,  112;  of  1865,  112;  of 
1863,  127. 

Fort  Wayne  City  training  school,  815. 
Foundation  schools,  404. 

France,  statistics  of  schools,  61. 

Framingham  State  Normal  School,  659. 
Franklin  school-house,  (Washington,)  640. 
Fraser,  J. ,  on  training  schools  of  England,  795. 
Frederic  I,  and  schools,  436. 

Frederic  II,  436. 

Frederic  William  HI,  438. 

Free  academies,  411. 

Free,  meaning  of  as  applied  to  schools,  412. 


Free  school,  constitutional  provision. 

Alabama,  125  ;  Arkansas,  126 ;  Florida,  128 ; 
Georgia,  128;  LouLiaua,  128  ;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  128;  South  Carolina,  128;  VTrgiuia, 
128. 

Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  and  Normal  Schools,  664. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  on  national  education,  49. 
Gedike,  475,  437. 

Georgia,  77,  99. 

Constitution  of  1798,  99  ;  of  1868, 128. 

Gilman,  D.  C.,  on  school -houses,  559. 

Girls,  schools  for,  35,  37 1 , 385. 

Goethe,  education  of  girls,  381. 

Government  and  education,  314. 

Punishment  and  prevention,  315. 

Taxation  for  schools,  323. 

Graded  schools,  school-houses  for,  517. 
Grammar  schools  of  New  England,  404. 

Greek  in  Prussian  gymnasium,  497. 
Gymnasium,  357. 

Zurich,  357. 

Prussia,  433. 

Gymnastics,  branch  of  instruction  in  Prussia, 
500. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia,  283. 

Guizot  on  Normal  Schools,  800. 

State  and  education,  336. 

Hall,  S.  R.,  and  Normal  Schools,  662. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  end  of  hberal  study,  845. 
Hammond,  C.,  403. 

Academies  of  New  England,  403. 

Harris,  James,  nature  of  instruction,  833. 

Hart,  John  S.,  and  Normal  Schools,  732. 
Heating  apparatus,  551. 

Hecker,  J.  JnUus,  and  real  schools,  501. 

Henry,  Patrick,  94, 

Hickson,  E.  H.,  kind  of  education  needed,  336. 
High  schools,  relative  position,  420. 

Impossible  in  country  towns,  421. 

Compared  with  academies,  421. 

History,  teachers  of,  trained  in  Prussia,  486. 
Hoar,  president  of  Harvard  College,  233. 
Suggestions  as  to  garden  and  workshop  in 
1672,  233. 

Hobbs,  R.,  knowledge  and  experience,  836. 
Hollingsworth  school-house,  605. 

Hooker,  R. ,  nature  of  law,  835. 

Home  education,  35. 

Not  possible  for  aU  children,  435. 

Not  favorable  for  some  purposes,  436. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  407. 

Grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  407. 
Grammar  school  at  Hartford,  408. 

Hadley  foundation,  408. 

Horace,  the  mind  a  growth,  844. 

Homblower,  Chief  Justice,  315. 

State  of  education,  315. 

Hughes  high  school,  Cinciunati,  593. 

Hulburd,  C.  T.,  aud  Normal  Schools,  705. 
Humboldt,  William  Von,  440. 

Hyattsville  ("Md.)  State  Agricultural  College, 
272. 

Idiots,  schools  for,  34. 

Illinois,  77, 107. 

Constitution,  107. 

Agricultural  land  grant.  78, 145. 

Industrial  University,  145,  305. 

Normal  University,  745. 

Incorporated  academies,  417. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  city  training  school,  815. 
Indiana,  77, 104. 

^  Constitution  of  1816,  105  ;  of  1851,  105. 
Agricultural  land  grants,  152. 
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Staje  Normal  School,  781. 

City  trainiug  school,  815. 

Industrial  education  and  schools,  146,  305. 

Historical  data,  233,  252,  305. 

Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  146,  305. 
Information  sought,  xiii. 

How  obtained,  xxii. 

How  disseminated,  xxiii. 

Institutes,  teachers’,  755. 

Wisconsin,  755. 

Ohio,  803. 

Iowa,  77, 115. 

Constitution  of  1846, 115 ;  of  1857, 116. 
Agricultural  land  grant,  154. 

State  Agricultural  College,  154, 282. 

State  Normal  School,  725. 

City  training  school,  814. 

Janitors  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  473. 

Jay,  John,  State  and  education,  321 
Jefferson,  T.,  ordinance  of  1784,  66,  329. 

School  bill  for  Virginia,  95. 

Letter  to  Washington,  45. 

Letter  to  J.  C.  Cabell,  96. 

Professorship  of  agriculture,  45. 

Inaugural,  329. 

State  and  education,  320. 

Jerome,  St.,  371. 

Letter  on  female  education,  372. 

Johnson  (Vt.)  State  Normal  School,  790. 

Kant,  office  of  education,  843. 

Kansas,  77,  121. 

Educational  land  grants,  78. 

Constitution  of  1859,  121. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  161. 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  161,  301. 

Normal  School,  771, 

Kent.  James,  on  parental  duty,  843. 

Kentucky,  77, 100. 

Constitution  of  1850,  100. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  164. 

University,  164,291. 

Agricultural  College,  292. 

Knowledge,  the  right  of  man  to,  313. 

Universal  duty,  313. 

Universal  interest,  313. 

Kussnacht,  Normal  School  at,  361. 

Kutztown  (Pa.)  Normal  School  at,  754. 

Land  policy  of  United  States,  xxvi,  41,  73. 
Circular,  63. 

Lalor,  John,  meaning  of  education,  840. 
Lansing,  State  Agricultural  College  at,  267. 
Latin,  composition,  405,  496. 

Study  of  Latin  in  German  gymnasiums,  496. 
Law,  knowledge  and  obedience  to,  835. 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  State  Normal  School,  796. 

Lee,  Richard  Bland,  tribute  to  New  EnglHnd,94. 
Legislators,  responsibility  for  national  educa¬ 
tion,  51. 

Legislation,  respecting  schools,  xxii. 

Leicester  Academy,  416. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  State  University,  164,291. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  and  Normal  Schools,  793,  805. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  and  teachers’  seminaries,  729. 
Locke,  definition  of  education,  836. 

Lorinser,  on  health  in  gymnasiums,  494. 
Louisiana,  77, 102. 

Constitution  of  1845,  103  ;  of  1852,  103 ;  of 
1864,  104  ;  of  1868,  128. 

State  and  City  Normal  School,  809. 
Louisville,  plan  of  school-house,  569. 

Lycurgus,  the  state,  and  education,  331. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.,  State  and  education,  834. 
Madison,  J.,  on  national  university,  41. 

State  and  education,  320. 


Maine,  77,  91. 

Constitution  of  1820,  91. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  168. 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  299. 

Normal  School  system,  795. 

Manchester  (Iowa)  City  training  school,  814. 
Manhattan  (Kansas)  Agricultural  College,  30L 
Mann,  Horace,  cited,  51. 

Education  defined,  848. 

Normal  School  Advocate,  664,  692,  801. 
Address  at  Bridgewater,  693. 

Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  753. 

Manual  labor  in  agricul  tural  colleges. 
Compulsory,  271,  275,  295,  309. 

Optional,  258,  261. 

Workshop  for  mechanic  arts,  258. 

Marcel,  C.,  office  of  education,  843. 

Marshal  (Mich.)  public  high  school,  584. 
Maryland,  77,  97. 

Constitution  of  1864,  97 ;  of  1867,  98. 
Agricultural  land  grant,  172. 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  273. 

State  Normal  School,  779. 

Massachusetts,  77,  83. 

Early  educational  history,  83,  327. 
Constitution  of  1780,  85. 

Amendment  of  1857,  88. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  173. 

State  Agricultural  College,  173. 

State  Institute  of  Technology,  177,  237. 
Normal  School  system,  657. 

Policy  of  academies,  415,  431. 

Maturity  examination  in  Prussia,  449,  492. 
Mathematics  in  Prussian  gymnasiums,  497. 

Teachers  for,  trained,  486. 

May,  S.  J.,  and  Normal  Schools,  667. 

Mechanic  arts,  land  grants  in  aid  of,  129. 
California,  13.5. 

Massachusetts,  237. 

New  Jersey,  287. 

Memorial  of  school  superintendents,  3. 

Mental  philosophy  in  Prussian  gymnasiums,  493. 
Michigan,  77,  110. 

Constitution  of  1837,  111. 

Constitution  of  1850,  111. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  179. 

State  Agricultural  College,  181,  267. 

State  Normal  School,  719. 

Middle  schools,  meaning  of,  403,  415. 

Military  instruction  in  agricultural  colleges,  134. 
Connecticut,  218. 

Massachusetts,  244. 

Pennsylvania,  265. 

Milan  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  794. 

Military  schools,  34. 

Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  752. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  government  and  education,  57. 
Milton,  John,  education  defined,  834. 

State  and  education,  333. 

Minnesota,  77,  119. 

Educational  land  grants,  69,  74. 
Constitutional  provision,  70,  119. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  182. 

Normal  School,  761. 

Mining  schools,  135. 

California,  135. 

Connecticut,  224. 

Mississippi,  106. 

Constitution  of  1817,  107. 

Missouri,  108. 

Constitution  of  1820,  108 ;  of  1865,  108 ;  of 
1868,  128. 

Normal  Schools,  809. 

Montesquieu,  value  of  education,  336. 

Monthly  official  circulars,  xxiii. 

Contents  of  xxxiii,. 

Moral  education,  34. 
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More,  Sir  Thomas,  ideal  of  a  state,  332. 
Muhler,  Von,  ministry  in  Prussia,  447. 

Music,  teachers  of  in  Prussia,  483. 

National  interest  in  education,  3. 

Education,  account  of,  31. 

Kecognitiou  of,  41. 

University,  proposed  in  convention  of  1787, 41. 
Natural  history,  circular  respecting,  822. 

Naval  schools,  34. 

Nebraska,  77,  124. 

Constitution  of  1867,  124. 

State  Normal  School,  791. 

Nevada,  77,  123. 

Constitution  of  1864,  123. 

New  England  institutions,  94. 

Early  educational  policy,  326. 

Grammar  schools,  404. 

Academies  and  classical  schools,  410. 

New  Hampshire,  77,  90. 

Constitution  of  1784,  90. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  185. 

College  of  Agriculture,  185. 

New  Haven  colony,  406. 

First  school  code  and  schools,  328,  406. 

New  Jersey,  77,  92. 

Constitution  of  1776,  92. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  186. 

Scientific  school,  287. 

Educational  convention,  313. 

State  Normal  School,  727. 

Appeal  in  behalf  of  education,  318. 

New  Orleans,  plan  of  school-house,  568. 

Normal  School  at,  808. 

New  York  city,  grammar  school-house,  641. 
New  York,  77,  92. 

Constitutions  of  1822  and  1846,  92. 
Agricultural  land  grants,  189. 

Cornell  University,  253. 

State  Normal  Schools,  703,  713. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  779. 

Nicolovius,  440. 

Niemeyer  on  female  education,  379,  384. 
Normal  education,  special  objects  of,  9,  797. 

Results  of,  768. 

Normal  institutes,  803. 

Normal  School  buildings. 

Albany,  709. 

Bridgewater,  691. 

Charleston,  786. 

Framingham,  659,  680. 

Illinois,  746 
New  Jersey.  739. 

Oswego,  717. 

Salem,  684. 

Terre  Haute,  782. 

Trenton,  739. 

Westfield,  683. 

Winona,  765.  . 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  IN  LARGE 
CITIES— AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN, 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  19,  1870. 
To  the  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives : 

Sir — In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  communicate  “such  information  re- 
spectingj  the  existing  system  and  institutions  of  education  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia”  as  I  have  collected,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  March  30,  1867, 
together  with  suggestions,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
might  make  the  system  more  effective,  and  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

This  information  and  these  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  following  docu¬ 
ments,  which,  with  exception  of  a  few  pages,  are  ready  for  publication,  and  would 
have  been  printed  much  sooner,  under  a  vote  of  the  Senate  dated  July,  1868,  hut 
for  causes  which  the  Commissioner  could  not  control.  These  documents  embrace — • 

I.  The  results  of  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  District,  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
District,  under  the  direct  agency  of  an  experienced  statistician.  Dr.  Franklin  Hough, 
of  New  York,  assisted  by  the  superintendent  and  force  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry,  as  soon  as  reached,  were  communicated  to 
the  public  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District,  and  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the  school  authorities.  But  the  document 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  number,  ages 
by  single  years,  distribution  and  nationality  of  the  juvenile  population,  with  the 
occupation,  peculiar  condition,  and  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  general 
results  of  the  system  and  means  of  education  in  actual  operation  in  the  District. 

II.  The  results,  in  part,  of  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  special  ordinance  and  regulations  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  and  the  action  of  the  school  authorities  in  these  cities  and  the  county 
in  reference  to  public  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  District.  This 
inquiry  was  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  number,  build¬ 
ings  and  material  equipment,  attendance  and  teaching  force,  but  also  as  to  the 
subjects  and  aids  of  instruction,  not  only  of  the  public  schools,  so  designated,  but 
of  every  institution  of  learning  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  under 
any  form  of  legal  organization,  or  which  had  received  pecuniary  aid  to  any  extent 
from  Congress  or  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  original  inquiry,  although  minute  and  satisfactory 
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as  to  the  principal  features  of  the  existing  system  of  public  schools,  has  necessi¬ 
tated  another  and  a  more  searching  investigation  into  the  historical  development 
cf  education  generally,  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  ready  for  publication,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  (B,  C,  D.)  A  portion  (B)  is  not  yet  complete,  nor 
tne  results,  so  far  as  ascertained,  made  ready  for  publication  ;  and  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  specific  recommendations  which  the  Commissioner  will  submit  for 
t  he  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  it  will  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  portion  (E)  already  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  which  gives  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  colored  population  prior  and  subsequent  to  their 
national  emancipation,  is  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  willingness  to  be 
taught  and  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  instruction,  that  I  would 
respectfully  ask  for  this  document,  together  with  another  folio’ d  with  it,  (D,) 
which  gives  the  legal  status  of  the  colored  population,  as  to  schools  and  education 
in  the  several  States,  the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  same  already  made  in  consequence  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation.  ^ 

III.  To  judge  of  the  “  relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  public  schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  District,”  according  to  the  direction  of  the  original  resolution 
on  which  the  information  was  collected,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  actual  operation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  of  a  few  of  the  national  capitals  of  Europe — the  results  of 
which  arc  given  in  the  report  and  documents  herewith  communicated,  (F,  G,  H, 

I.)  They  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  embrace — 

1.  An  outline  of  the  system,  and  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  public  schools 
in  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  the  several  States,  where  a  system  of  public 
schools  exists. 

2.  A  Digest  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  adopted  by  the  highest  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  forty-nine  (49)  cities  on  every  important  feature  of  school  administration. 

3.  Tables  exhibiting  the  principal  items  of  school  expenditures,  and  cost  per 
pupil,  in  public  schools,  in  sixty  (60)  of  the  largest  cities,  with  the  aggregate  of 
taxable  property,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  in  the  same,  for  schools 
and  other  purposes: 

4.  Salaries  paid  to  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  teachers  (male  and  female) 
of  public  schools. 

5.  Plans,  dimensions  and  cost  of  public  school  houses  recently  erected  in  cities — 
supplementary  to  the  Special  Report  on  School  Architecture,  Part  II,  submitted 
in  1868. 

6.  Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction,  in  detail,  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos* 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  &c. 

T.  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Vienna,  with  notes  on  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  and  tables 
aijid  notes  exhibiting  the  number  and  grades  of  institutions  of  public  instruction 
in  other  European  cities. 

This  document,  as  originally  projected,  is  incomplete  ;  but  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  belongs  to  a  survey  of  European  cit}’"  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Special  Report,  which  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  submit,  on  ‘  ‘  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Education  ;  an  account  of  systems,  institutions,  and  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  principles  of  science,  applied  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  in 
different  countries,”  the  Contents  of  a  portion  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 
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8.  The  German  schools  in  the  United  States — a  document  submitted  by  the 
German  Teachers’  Society  of  New  York,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  so 
many  of  the  German  population  to  support  special  schools,  taught  by  “teachers 
trained  in  the  methods  of  the  fatherland,”  in  cities,  where  the  public  schools 
offer  a  general  and  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  statements  made  in  this  document  are  eminently  important ;  and  the  claims 
put  forth  in  it,  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  of  these  schools,  founded  on  German 
models  and  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  Normal  Seminaries  of  Germany,  to  our 
best  public  schools,  in  respect  to  infant  training  {kinder garUn)^  the  systematic 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  scientific  attainments  of  a  directly  useful 
character,  the  universal  practise  of  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics,  and  the 
higher  physical  hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils,  should  arrest  the  attention  of 
American  teachers  and  school  superintendents.  If  these  claims  are  well  founded, 
these  superior  methods  and  sounder  principles  of  organization  and  arrangement 
should  be  more  generally  and  at  once  introduced  into  our  Normal  Schools,  and 
from  them  become  the  early  possession  of  our  teachers  and  public  schools  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  of  a  common  country  into  schools  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  nationality  of  their  parents,  during  the  most  impressible  period  of 
their  lives,  should  be  at  once  and  forever  done  away  with. 

So  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  this  class  of  children  from  our  public 
schools  arises  from  the  absence  of  facilities  for  continuing  or  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  this  necessity  might  be  obviated  at 
once  by  the  introduction  of  this  language  into  the  course  of  study  in  communities 
where  there  already  exists  a  demand  for  it,  or  where  such  demand  can  be  created. 
This  addition,  rightly  adjusted,  would  not  only  not  exclude  other  branches  now 
taught,  but  might  facilitate  their  acquisition,  as  well  as  be  a  most  valuable  dis¬ 
cipline  and  attainment  in  itself. 

In  this  connection,  my  attention  has  been  called,  in  special  papers,  to  various 
supplementary  agencies  of  instruction  and  recreation  which  our  German  citizens 
have  introduced  among  themselves.  Those  papers,  prepared  by  Prof.  Steffen,  are 
herewith  communicated,  although  it  was  my  purpose  to  include  them  into  a 
special  report  on  public  grounds,' gardens,  lectures,  and  recreations,  as  part  of 
the  supplementary  agencies  of  popular  education  in  our  large  cities. 

9,  The  German  and  French  system  of  secondary  schools,  including  those  of  a 
scientific  as  well  as  those  of  a  literary  aim. 

To  complete  this  study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  District,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  older  communities,  where 
the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  logical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  faculties,  and  the  applications  of  science  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  industries,  have  occupied  the  best  minds  among  teachers  and  statesmen 
for  a  half  century,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  this  subject  to  the  necessity  of  making  special  provision  for  the 
great  department  of  secondary  education,  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  public 
educational  system  of  this  District,  and  too  generally  in  the  public  school  systems 
of  this  country,  but  which  constitutes  the  strongest  portion  of  the  best  European 
systems.  This  department,  described  as  it  exists  in  the  Prussian  system,  in  ray 
report  for  186Y-’68,  will  be  continued  in  considerable  detail  for  other  countries  in 
the  Special  Report  which  the  Commissioner  is  now  preparing  to  submit  on  '■^National 
Education  in  different  Countries''  and  the  contents  of  which,  as  far  as  completed, 
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is  herewith  submitted.  Schools  of  this  grade,  together  with  institutions  of  sapenor 
instruction — the  college  and  the  university,  has  never  flourished  in  any  country 
without  the  aid  of  governmental  legislation  and  grants,  or  large  private  bene¬ 
factions. 

10.  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  public 
instruction  in  the  District,  there  will  be  given,  in  the  document  not  yet  commu¬ 
nicated,  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  here  toward  the  establishment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  ampler 
facilities  for  higher  instruction  afforded  in  the  national  capitals  of  Europe.  If 
the  cherished  purpose  of  Washington,  to  establish  here  “a  university,  where 
youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres, and  for  which  he  made  what  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  liberal  bequest,  although  nothing  was  realized  from  it,  had 
been  seconded  by  individual  liberality  and  Congressional  grants  of  land,  as  has 
been  done  for  many  of  the  States,  there  might  now  be  in  existence  here  an  insti¬ 
tution  which,  without  being  a  college  of  the  American  type,  or  a  university  on 
the  German  plan,  would  have  rivaled  the  great  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  several  of  the  most  important 
of  which  have  been  established  within  the  present  century. 

11.  Believing  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  national  government,  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  ornamentation  of  public  buildings  in  and  out  of  the 
District ;  in  the  laying  out  a^jd  embellishment  of  public  grounds ;  in  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  eminent  public  service  by  monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  bronzes, 
and  medals,  hare  done  much  (and  could  do  more,  by  enlisting  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists  generally  in  their  design,  and  by  employing-  only  the  best  talent 
which  has  already  achieved  success,  in  their  execution)  to  educate  the  national 
taste  and  promote  art  instruction,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  connection  with  a 
general  plan  for  obtaining  information  on  art  education,  to  ascertain  the  amonnt 
and  results  of  such  expenditures  in  this  District,  which,  so  far  as  the  Capitol  is 
concerned,  is  herewith  (Appendix  D)  communicated. 

12.  To  understand  fully  the  difficulties  and  conditions  under  which  this  District 
was  selected  for  “the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States,”  and 
clothed  with  the  power  of  “  exclusive  legislation”  over  all  its  interests,  a  history 
is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  met  to  represent  the 
colonies  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  common  government,  from  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  in  New  York,  on  the  'Tth  of  October,  1*765,  to  November  10th, 
1800,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  “  congratulated  the  people  of  the  United 
States”  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  their  “permanent  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment;”  and  congratulated  them  and  their  representatives  “on  the  prospect  of  a 
residence  not  to  be  changed.”  The  people  residing  here,  in  a  city  laid  out  by  the 
Government  in  reference  to  its  own  prospective  convenience,  and  not  developed 
gradually  from  its  own  resources  and  wants,  naturally  look  for  a  more  beneficens 
legislation  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  school- 
aud  educational  institutions,  which  the  supreme  power  of  every  State  no-w  recog¬ 
nizes  it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  foster,  and  which  the  capital  of  every  civilized 
government  everywhere  has  always  received. 

To  the  suggestion  for  making  the  system  and  the  schools  of  the  District  more 
efficient,  with  which  my  Special  Report  closes,  I  have  now  nothing  to  add,  and 
they  are  herewith  in  substance  repeated. 
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In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  and  the  accompanying  documents 
respecting  the  population  and  its  distribution  ;  the  condition  of  public  schools  of 
every  grade,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  education  ;  the  fragmentary,  dis¬ 
sociated,  and  to  some  extent  antagonistic  school  organizations  within  the  District ; 
and  the  experience  of  communities  similarly  situated  with  this  as  to  population 
and  resources  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  my  belief  is  that  a  more  efficient 
system  should  be  instituted  by  Congress,  as  the  only  legislative  authority  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  this  subject,  for  the  whole  District,  and  that  in  such  a  system 
the  following  features,  or  others  equally  efficient,  should  be  secured. 

I. — DISTRICT  CONTROL. 

J'irsf.  The  public  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  any  portion  of  the  District, 
and  all  asylums  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  and  all  institutions  of 
learning,  science,  and  art  which  owe  their  establishment  or  annual  support  to  the 
legislation  or  appropriation  of  Congress,  or  to  the  avails  of  any  public  tax  or  spe¬ 
cial  endowment,  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  District  Board^  (to 
be  entitled  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  and  Chari¬ 
ties,  )  with  power  to  organize  and  administer  such  system  as  may  be  authorized 
by  Congress,  and  manage  or  supervise  such  schools  as  may  be  placed  by  law  under 
their  charge ;  employ  such  officers,  teachers,  and  inspectors  as  the  system  and 
schools  may  require;  provide  the  structures  and  equipment,  and  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  classification,  management,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils ;  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  con¬ 
dition  and  improvement  of  the  system  and  the  institutions  which  may  be  placed 
under  their  administration  or  supervision. 

Second,  This  Board  of  Control  should  be  constituted  so  as  to  represent — 

1 .  The  National  Government  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  its  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate. 

2.  The  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  District  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  to  be 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  elections  for  other  District  officers. 

3.  Any  municipal  corporation  within  the  District  by  the  Mayor  or  Treasurer  of 
each,  ex  officio. 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  District  by  one  or  more  delegates  elected  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  all  resident  teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from 
any  State  or  city  normal  school. 

5.  The  Board  of  Health  by  the' president  of  such  board,  or  the  president  of  the 
Medical  Society,  or  a  delegate  designated  by  them. 

6.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  schools  by  one  or 
more  members  of  their  appointment. 

7.  The  special  institutions  of  science,  art,  and  literature  in  the  District  by  mem 
bers  elected  as  may  be  provided.  The  whole  number  (18)  should  be  elected  or 
appointed  for  three  years  in  such  way  that  only  one-third  shall  retire  each  year, 
allowing  six  new  members  to  come  in,  and  at  least  one-half  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  the  schools  and  policy  of  the  board  for  the  previous  two  years  to 
remain. 

II.— GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SUBJECTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  should  be  distributed  into  five  great  divisions  : 

First.  The  Primary  Schools,  (including  the  institutions  now  known  as  Kinder- 
gartens,)  and  embracing  generally  children  from  three  to- eight  years  of  age,  and 
covering  not  only  institutions  strictly  public,  but  others  which  may  place  all  their 
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arrangements  as  to  school  premises  and  teachers,  under  the  supervision  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  so  that  schools  of  this  grade  shall  be  suffici¬ 
ently  numerous  and  conveniently  located  to  provide  for  all  children  capable  of 
receiving  systematic  training  appropriate  to  their  years,  thereby  giving  assurance 
that  the  rudimentary  education  of  the  community  is  properly  provided  for  and 
begun.  This  step  alone  would,  in  a  short  time,  extinguish  the  home  supply  of 
illiteracy,  which  is  now  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  our  free  institutions. 

Second.  Intermediate  schools^  embracing  generally  children  from  eight  to  four, 
teen  years  of  age,  including  in  their  curriculum  all  that  is  now  taught  well  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District,  and  so  far  complete  in  itself,  that  a  pupil  who  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  up  to  this  age  and  is  obliged  to  leave  school,  will 
possess  the  foundation  of  a  good  elementary  education,  which  he  can  afterwards 
continue  and  complete  in  evening  or  other  supplementary  schools  and  agencies  of 
the  District. 

Third.  Secondary  Schools,  including  generally  all  between  the  period  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  should  give  something  like  completeness  to  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  common  school  education,  or  all  that  is  now  attempted  in  the 
most  advanced  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  and  attained  in  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  High  School,  or  Union  School  in  our  large  cities,  including  at  least  one  liv¬ 
ing  language  beside  the  English. 

Fourth.  Superior  and  Special  Schools,  embracing  a  continuation  of  the  studies 
of  the  Secondary  School,  and  while  giving  the  facilities  of  general  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  culture  as  far  as  is  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of  our  best  colleges,  shall 
offer  special  instruction  (in  classes  or  divisions-  instituted  for  the  purpose,  after 
the  plan  of  the  best  Polytechnic  Schools)  preparatory;  (1,)  for  the  teaching 
profession;  (2,)  for  commercial  pursuits;  (3,)  for  mechanical  trades,  as  well 
as  for  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  (4,)  for  admission  to  any  national  special  school, 
(including  every  department  of  the  public  service,)  and  particularly  the  languages 
of  countries  with  which  we  have  close  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations. 

Fifth.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies,  io  provide  (1)  an  opportunity  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  elementary  education  to  any  adult  who  has  been  denied  or 
neglected  opportunities  of  the  same ;  (2, )  a  regular  review  and  continuation  of  the 
studies  of  the  second  and  third  grade  of  schools  ;  (3, )  for  special  classes  of  children 
and  youth  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  any  of  the  other  grades  of  schools,  and 
for  these  purposes,  any  existing  asylums,  schools  or  classes,  under  certain  general 
regulations,  can  be  recognized ;  and,  (4,)  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  class 
instruction,  in  which  the  various  public  libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  labor 
ratories  of  the  District  shall  be  utilized  for  illustration  and  for  original  research. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  and  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  should  be,  (1,)  the  health  and  physical  development,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners,  sound  morals,  and  correct  habits  generally  of  all  the  pupils  ; 
(2,)  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  speak  and  write  the  same  with  accuracy,  facility  and  force;  (3,)  begun 
early,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course,  at  least  one  language  beside  the 
English  (the  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  or  French);  (4,)  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  enter  the  second  year  of  our  national 
schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  our  best  American  colleges ;  (5, )  moral, 
mental,  political  and  geographical  studies,  to  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  the  duties  of  every  member  of  society  to  himself,  his  neighbor, 
and  to  Godj  and  his  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to  other  countries;  (6,) 
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drawing  and  music  from  the  earliest  class  to  tlie  latest,  Avith  opportunities  in  the 
superior  and  special  schools  to  such  ns  desire  aud  show  an  aptitude  to  extend  the 
former  into  the  highest  principles  of  design  and  its  many  applications  to  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations,  and  the  latter  to  the  practical  ability  to  teach  the  same; 
and,  (7,)  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  their  residence  in  this  District,  or  may  resort  here  for  such 
opportunities  of  high  culture  and  original  research  as  the  Public  Libraries, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Medical,  Agricultural,  Mining,  Mechanical 
and  other  museums  and  scientific  collections  even  now  present,  and  which, 
in  a  quarter  of  century,  under  a  moderate  but  steady  and  judicious  system 
of  augmentation,  will  surpass  all  others  in  the  country,  and  be  surpassed  by  few 
only  in  Europe. 

To  realize  these  high  aims,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  relied  on,  the  Board  of 
Control  must  be  clothed  with  sufiicient  authority  to  provide  all  necessary  buildings 
and  material  aids  of  illustration,  and  to  secure  well  qualified  instructors,  vigilant, 
intelligent  and  constant  supervision,  and  the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  of 
parents,  and  the  public  generally.  The  schools  must  be  good  enough,  cheap 
enough,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  with  entire  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents 
and  teachers,  but  no  toleration  of  an  illiterate  child  over  eight  years  of  age  in  any 
family.  No  power  will  be  required  by  the  Board  which  is  not  now  given  to  the 
legislative  and  administrative  school  authorities  of  some  other  city,  Avith  the 
right  of  appeal  from  its  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  or,  acting  under 
his  supervision,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

in.— BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  permanently  employed 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  first  instance,  all  teachers  shall  be 
appointed  provisionally,  and  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Inspec¬ 
tion,  after  being  satisfied  from  (1)  written  testimonials,  and  (2)  the  results  of 
a  written  and  oral  examination,  which  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  until  a  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  is  made ;  and  permanently  only  on  the  additional  evidence  of 
actual  success  in  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  District.  Every  teacher  thus 
permanently  employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  no 
member  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  public  schools  except  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  General.  The  Board  of  Instruction 
shall  be  authorized  to  designate  one  of  their  number  as  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  To  secure  permanence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  against  disa¬ 
bility  by  sickness,  a  system  of  special  compensation,  increasing  with  every  five 
years  of  continued  service,  and  of  life  assurance,  should  be  adopted 

IV.- — BOARD  OP  INSPECTION. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  provided  for  by  a  Board 
of  Inspection,  to  consist  (1)  of  the  secretary  of  the  board;  (2,)  an  inspector 
general,  whose  duties  of  supervision  shall  embrace  the  whole  field  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  board;  (3,)  special  inspectors,  appointed  from  time  to  time,  or  perma¬ 
nently,  to  have  charge  severally  of  the  construction,  repairs  aud  equipment  of 
buildings,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  each  grade,  and,  (4,)  such  special 
assignments  and  appointment^  as  may  be  required  for  special  duties.  This  board 
for  consultation  shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Control  by  the  Inspector 
General. 
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V,— SCHOOL  VISITORS.’ 

Two  visitors  (each  a  parent  or  guardian)  shall  be  elected  for  each  school, 
after  the  summer  vacation,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  in 
actual  attendance  as  pupils,  at  a  meeting  notified  to  be  held  on  the  school 
premises  by  the  president  of  the  board.  These  visitors  shall  visit  the  schools 
once  a  month  during  the  year,  and  note  such  matters  relating  to  the  ventilation 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building  and  premises,  the  cleanliness, 
manners,  and  conduct  generally  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  as  well 
as  their  class  and  other  exercises,  and  communicate  the  results  of  their  inspection, 
orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  General  Inspector ;  and  the  special  visitors  of  all  the 
schools  may,  in  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  designate  one  of  their 
number  each  year  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

VI. — SUPPORT  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Control  should  have  subject  to  their  draft  such  sums  as  Con¬ 
gress  may  authorize  every  year  to  be  collected  on  presentation  of  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  previous,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  for  the 
year  ensuing,  which  sum  shall  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  requisite  buildings  and 
material  equipment,  instruction,  inspection,  and  other  objects  authorized  by 
law.  The  board  should  be  further  authorized  to  receive  all  donations  of  any 
kind,  all  grants  of  lands,  and  other  appropriations  for  educational  purposes,  and 
administer  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  schools  and  education  in  the  District. 

I  need  barely  remind  the  committee  of  the  liberality  of  the  Government  towards 
the  several  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Out  of  more  than  80,000,000 
acres  of  these  lands  appropriated  expressly  for  educational  purposes  to  States  and 
Territories  already  constituted,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  and.$37, 000,000  of  the 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  several  States  in  1836,  which  could  have  been 
so  devoted  by  the  States  receiving  the  same,  this  District  received  no  portion. 
Originating  in  these  appropriations  of  land  and  deposits  of  money,  there  now  exist 
school  funds  in  the  several  States  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $60,000,000, 
and  which  will  probably  be  increased,  by  the  wiser  management  of  land  yet  unsold 
in  States  and  Territories  which  have  not  yet  acted  finally  in  respect  to  them,  to  up¬ 
wards  of  $100,000,000.  In  this  magnificent  endowment  the  District  has  had  no 
share.  A  similar  appropriation  in  land  or  money  to  this  District,  at  this  time, 
would  greatly  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  school  accommodations,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  an  enlarged  course  of  public  instruction  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

VII. — ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Until  the  scope  of  its  operation  and  the  facilities  of  accomplishing  thoroughly 
the  work  now  prescribed  by  this  OflSce  are  enlarged,  or  until  a  special  bureau  or 
Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  conservation  of  all  national  works  of  art,  and 
monuments  and  memorials  of  eminent  public  service,  these  functions,  so  far  as 
this  District  is  concerned,  might  be  attached  to  the  board  above  suggested  (in 
proposition  I) ;  and  of  this  board  might  also  be  required  the  consideration  of  all 
applications  and  propositions  for  these  and  similar  purposes,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  such  appropriations  into  a  large  and  uniform  plan  of  expenditure.  Such 
a  plan,  matured  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  experience  of  other 
governments  in  the  same  field,  and  sustained  by  a  moderate  appropriation  from 
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year  to  year  since  the  first  vote  for  works  of  art  in  1817,  would  ere  this  have 
secured  for  the  country  collections  like  those  in  the  National  Galleries  in  London, 
Munich,  and  Berlin,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  which  have  been  gathered 
within  the  same  period  of  time  and  for  sums  not  largely  exceeding  the  aggregate 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  works  of  art  and  art  ornamentation  in  the 
Capitol. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Schools 
of  Design,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  management  for  the 
whole  country  of  a  repository  of  specimens,  models,  copies,  and  implements  re¬ 
quired  for  such  instruction,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  mechanical  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  of  the  nation.  For  a  full  development  of  such  a  scheme, 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  account  given  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
public  and  special  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  of  art  instruction  in  Belgium,  and  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  in  the  Special  Report  on  Technical 
Schools. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  for  the  present  such  extension  and  im* 
provement  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  which 
shall  not  only  make  its  attainment  universal  in  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  inspiration  of  social,  patriotic  and  religious  sentiment  throughout  the 
District. 

To  this  board,  until  a  special  commission  is  charged  with  the  same,  might 
also  be  assigned  the  duty  of  including  in  their  annual  report  to  Congress  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  progress  of  the  public  and  department  libraries,  all  scientific  collec¬ 
tions,  all  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  for  original  research  and  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  carried  on  in  this  District  in  connection  with  any  department  of  the  public 
service,  with  a  view  (1)  of  showing  the  present  relations  of  the  government  to 
science  and  the  arts  ;  (2)  of  economizing  the  very  large  expenditures  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  these  objects  by  concentrating  in  some  cases  the  same  work  and 
purchases,  and  in  others  carrying  it  further  by  better  appliances  and  more  means  ; 
(3)  of  utilizing  all  such  libraries,  collections,  laboratories,  and  investigations,  as 
far  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  insti¬ 
tuted,  for  the  advancement  of  general  and  higher  education  in  the  District,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  physical  science  ;  and  (4)  of  maturing  a  plan  of  gov- 
'  ernment  aid  to  systematic,  scientific  instruction  for  the  whole  country,  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  its  future  industrial  development.  * 

To  this  board,  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  a  competitive  examination  as  the  basis 
of  appointments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  might 
be  referred  such  examination  of  all  candidates  who  claim  a  residence  in  this 
District,  and  of  such  others  as  the  heads  of  Departments  or  the  appointing  power 
might  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose.  No  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  on  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  by  its  National  Legislature ;  no  amount  of  pecuniary 
endowment  could  so  directly  operate  on  the  homes  and  the  schools  of  every  State, 
to  influence  school  attendance,  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  as 
the  formal  announcement  and  consistent  practice  of  making  all  appointments  to 
the  national  schools,  and  to  the  different  departments  of  the  public  service,  on  the 
results  of  an  open  competitive  examination  as  to  the  bodily  vigor,  moral  char¬ 
acter,  intellectual  aptitude,  and  special  knowledge  (varied  according  to  the  ser¬ 
vice)  of  all  candidates,  conducted  under  such  general  regulations  and  in  such  way 
as  to  command  public  confidence,  in  each  State. 
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Whatever  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  and  outline 
of  a  District  System,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reiterating  my  opinion  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  legislation  in  respect  to  public  schools,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
a  uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  District,  in  which  the  following  provis¬ 
ions  should  be  embraced  : 

1.  There  must  be  legal  authority  in  some  responsible  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades  as  to  the  age  and 
studies  of  their  pupils,  of  uniform  excellence  in  each  grade,  and  at  convenient 
locations ;  and  to  provide  for  their  intelligent  supervision  and  progressive  im¬ 
provement,  so  as  to  interest  the  whole  community—those  with  ample  as  well  as 
those  with  small  or  no  means  but  their  daily  labor  ;  the  educated  as  well  as  those 
who  are  unfortunately  without  the  advantages  of  culture-— in  their  administra¬ 
tion  and  condition. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  structures  or  apartments  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  persons  who  are  entitled  or  are  desirous  to  attend  school.  These  prem¬ 
ises  may  be  hired  or  owned,  large  or  small,  attractive  or  otherwise ;  but  they 
must  be  conveniently  located,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  attendance  of 
children,  and  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  (a  place  of  study 
and  discipline)  for  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  There  must  be  the  practice  of  school  attendance,  the  felt  or  enforced  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  and  youth  to  secure  their 
regular,  punctual,  and  constant  attendance  on  some  school,  public  or  private, 
family  or  denominational.  The  problem  to  be  solved  under  a  republican  gov¬ 
ernment —  the  government  of  all  for  all— is  not  the  education  of  the  few,  or  even 
the  many,  but  of  all.  And  any  system  of  public  schools  must  be  considered  de¬ 
fective  and  insufficient  which  does  not  provide,  induce,  and  secure  the  universal 
education  of  the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  insti¬ 
tuted.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  precise  age  in 
which  school  attendance  should  begin  or  end,  and  there  may  be  entire  liberty  of 
choice  as  to  place,  grade,  or  method,  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  but  every 
child  must  be  under  instruction,  and  any  child  whose  home  or  street  surroundings 
are  such  that  the  work  of  demoralization  has  commenced,  should  be  gathered  by 
the  hand  of  benevolence  or  law  into  some  school  or  asylum  ;  and  no  child  under 
the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  during  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sessions  of  school,  except  for  cause  which  the  regulations  by  the  proper 
authorities  recognize  as  valid  for  non-attendance. 

This  non-attendance  at  school,  and  irregular,  intermittent  attendance  of  children 
of  the  teachable  age,  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  American  popular  education ;  the 
growing  cancer  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  and 
even  prodigal  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxation  for  school- 
houses  or  their  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  there  are  in  these  cities  a  larger  number 
of  children  not  under  instruction,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land  a  fearfully 
large  number  of  idle,  vagrant,  vicious  children  and  youth,  who  do  not  come  under 
the  restraining  influence  of  good  homes  or  schools,  and  will,  in  due  time,  recruit 
that  great  army  of  ignorant  adults  which  is  now  our  calamity  and  danger,  and 
unless  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  diminish  and  prevent  its  growth,  will  prove  our 
disgrace  and  punishment.  In  this  matter,  so  vital,  so  fundamental  to  the  safe 
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working  of  a  .‘system  of  almost  universal  suffrage  ami  eligibility  to  office,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  look  to  its  Sujiremc  Legislature,  in  the  District  over  which 
it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  area,  population, 
and  means  as  to  make  the  solution  of  the  problem  comparatively  easy — for  a 
demonstration  of  universal  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  teachable  age  and 
in  good  health,  in  some  school,  public  or  pi  ivate. 

4.  To  make  their  attendance  at  school  in  the  highest  degree  profitable,  children 
must  go  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction;  and  for  this  purpose  full  power 
to  grade  the  schools  and  classify  the  pupils  must  be  given  to  the  board  or 
authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system.  This  gradation  of 
schools  and  classification  of  pupils  must  be  left  in  its  details  to  the  board ;  but  my 
deep  conviction  is  that  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  should  cover  the  play  period  of 
the  child’s  life,  beginning  three  vears  earlier  than  is  now  the  practice  in  this  Dis- 
trict.  The  second  grade  should  have  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  until  a 
radical  change  can  be  wrought  in  the  views  and  habits  of  parents,  the  course  of 
instruction  should  be  designed  for  those  who  will  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  should  be  complete  in  itself.  Xo  excuse  for  absence  from  a 
school  of  this  grade,  public  or  private,  should  be  allowed.  Better  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  pay  any  expense,  even  to  clothing  and  feeding  children  of  this  age,  than 
to  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  on  the  plea  of  their  labor  being 
wanted  to  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  families.  It  is  the  teachable  period 
of  life ;  and,  if  lost,  it  is  lost  for  ever  to  most  of  this  class.  The  grades  beyond 
these  two  are  essential  to  interesting  a  large  and  influential  class  of  the  community 
in  the  public  schools,  and,  unless  they  are  interested  by  having  children  in  the 
schools,  no  modifications  of  the  system  will  make  the  schools  truly  common. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  grades  into  which  the  children  may  be 
classified,  the  teachers  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  each  grade,  and  to  secure  a 
home  supply,  in  part  at  least,  a  normal  course  should  at  once  be  opened,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  girls’  high  school,  for  those  pupils  who  show  the  natural  aptitude 
for  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  a  similar  course  in  a  high  school  for  boys,  for 
young  men  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  To  secure  regularity  and  unifonnity  in  the  operation  of  the  whole  system, 
the  classes  and  schools  must  be  subject  to  intelligent  supervision ;  and  for  the 
internal  work  of  a  group  of  schools  of  different  grades  which  have  a  common 
head  in  the  highest  class  or  school  of  certain  sections  of  the  District,  the  teacher 
of  that  class  or  school  should  be  made  the  inspector ;  and  authority  so  to  group 
the  schools  and  employ  the  teacher  should  be  lodged  with  the  board.  To  this 
form  of  inspection  should  be  added  one  or  more  persons  whose  sole  business  should 
be  that  of  inspection  and  school  advancement. 

7.  Neither  suitable  buildings  and  their  equipment  for  instructional  purposes  can 
be  provided,  or  teachers  properly  trained  and  working  with  a  feeling  of  security 
in  their  position  can  be  permanently  employed,  unless  there  are  adequate  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board  which  cannot  be  withheld,  or  diverted  for  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service.  The  public  schools  of  this  District  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing  from  want  of  healthy  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and  the  teachers  are  sub¬ 
jected  every  year  to  great  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  even  distress,  by  having 
their  regular  payments  withheld,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  or  unaA'ailable 
appropriations.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  authority  competent  to 
estimate  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  year,  and  that  once  allowed,  the  sum 
should  be  at  their  sole  control. 

8.  To  obviate  a  disastrous  tendency  in  all  systems  of  public  instruction  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  and  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
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into  more  uniform  and  vigorous  co-operation  in  the  realization  of  a  great  public 
and  individual  advantage — the  right  education  of  children,  the  parents  and 
guardians  as  such,  and  not  as  citizens  only,  should  be  recognized  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  authorized  not  simply  as  individuals,  but 
as  representatives  of  the  families  to  which  the  children  belong,  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  views  which  such  visits  might  suggest. 

9.  To  give  due  importance  to  the  completed  work  of  the  system,  a  diploma 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  highest  school  authorities,  which,  founded  on 
the  record  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  and  a  final  examination,  should  be 
evidence  of  the  holder’s  educational  qualification  for  citizenship,  and  for  the  first 
stage  of  public  employment. 

The  provisions  above  suggested  might  be  incorporated  as  amendments  into  the 
systenfs  now  in  operation,  but  any  legislation  which  does  not  reach  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  re-organization  of  existing  systems  and  institutions,  in  which  the  best 
features  of  our  American  public  schools  shall  be  embraced,  and  the  following 
features  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  developed  in  any  of  our  American 
cities,  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  District. 

10.  To  the  regular  schools  should  be  added  a  system  of  supplementary  institu¬ 
tions  and  special  school  agencies,  not  necessarily  originating  with  the  board  but 
aided  by  its  appropriations  and  visited  by  its  officers ;  and  at  the  same  time  enlist¬ 
ing  the  contributions  and  personal  attention  of  benevolent  individuals  and 
religious  societies.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already  (see  Appendix 
B),  but  there  are  many  adults  as  well  as  children  whose  school  attendance  has 
been  prematurely  abridged  or  entirely  neglected,  and  who  cannot  be  gathered  into 
the  regular  day  school,  and  whose  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of 
school  discipline,  and  whose  ability  to  read  the  language  should  be  facilitated  by 
text-books  and  methods  different  from  those  in  general  use,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Leigh.  For  children  of  this  class  everywhere,  and  particularly  for  all  the  States 
where  the  old  system  of  labor  is  broken  up,  and  where  a  diversity  of  new  occupa¬ 
tions  is  a  social  necessity,  the  technical  element  should  at  once  be  incorporated 
and  made  permanent  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  special  schools.  One 
model  and  normal  school  (for  similar  schools  further  South),  at  once  for  pupil 
and  pupil-teachers,  like  the  Indttstrial  Schools  of  Switzerland,  the  St.  Nicholas 
Institution  in  Paris,  and  the  La  Martiniere  at  Lyons,  described  in  the  Special 
Report  on  Scientijic  and  Industrial  Schools,  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  this 
District,  but  to  all  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  elementary 
schools,  and  new  industrial  views  and  habits  are  to  be  formed.  One  such  school 
is  needed  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land.  In  this  school  drawing  should  be 
a  prominent  study,  and  its  introduction  through  teachers  properly  trained  could 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Normal  Drawing  School  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

11.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  District  System  should  be  a  National  Poly¬ 
technic  School  or  University,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Stuttgardt,  or  Carlsruhe,  or  the 
Polytechnic  School  and  Central  School  of  Arts  in  Paris  combined,  Mffiich  might 
be  established  and  supported  out  of  the  savings  that  could  easily  be  effected  by  a 
re  organization  of  our  two  National  Military  Schools,  made  in  reference  to  the 
present  ability  of  our  State  public  schools  to  furnish  a  higher  preparation.  By 
such  re-organization  the  course  of  instruction  in  both  these  institutions  could  be 
reduced  to  two  years ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  be  selected  on  a  test  which 
should  give  to  the  national  service  the  most  meritorious  youth  in  each  Congres¬ 
sional  district,  a  stimulus  of  the  most  powerful  character  would  be  imparted  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  country.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  investigatiun  recorded  in  the  foregoing  document  was  undertaken  with  a  most 
inadequate  estimate  of  its  magnitude,  though  the  writer  had  for  some  years  been  uncommonly 
conversant  with  educational  matters  in  the  District,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  colored 
schools.  The  subject  expanded  in  materials  and  in  importance  as  the  research  was  pursued, 
till  what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  to  fill  but  a  few  pages  had  swelled  into  a  volume. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  in  the  belief  that  everything  which  the  colored  people  have 
attempted  and  accomplished  for  themselves  in  mental  and  social  improvement  in  this  seat  of 
empire  was  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion,  and  that  such  a  chapter  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  history  of  the  country,  peculiarly  instructive  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  most  of  what  is  gathered  into  these  pages  from  the  first  half  century  of  the 
District  would  have  never  been  rescued  from  the  past  under  any  other  auspices,  and  from 
the  original,  novel,  and  instructive  nature  of  its  character,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  go 
with  much  minuteness  into  details.  There  is  an  almost  tragic  pathos  running  through  the 
tale  of  the  patient  suffei-ings  and  sacrifices  w’hich  these  humble  and  dutiful  people  have 
experienced,  through  so  many  years  of  oppression,  in  their  struggles  for  knowledge. 

The  facts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  report  have  been  gathered  with  an  amount  of  labor 
that  can  be  adequately  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  toiled  in  a  similar  field  of 
research.  .  Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  education  of  this  proscribed  and  degraded  race 
was  held  in  scorn  and  derision  by  the  controlling  public  sentiment  of  this  District,  as  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  rarely  found  the  slightest  record  in  the 
columns  of  the  press.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  various  journals  published  in  the 
District  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  the  first  reference  to  any  school  that 
can  be  found  is  in  an  article  on  the  city  of  Washington  published  in  the  National  Intel¬ 
ligencer  August  3,  1816,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “a  Sunday  school  for  the  blacks  has 
been  recently  established,  which  is  well  attended,  and  promises  great  benefit  to  this  neglected 
part  of  our  species,  both  in  informing  their  minds  and  amending  their  morals.”  This  journal 
was  the  only  one  of  established  character  that  alluded  in  any  way  to  these  schools,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  its  files  from  1800  to  1850  has  disclosed  only  the  two  or  three  notices 
already  referred  to.  The  remarkable  advertisement  found  in  the  volume  for  1818  of  the  free 
colored  school  on  Capitol  Hill  was  a  striking  fact  in  itself  considered,  but  was  otherwise  of 
the  greatest  value  in  this  work,  because  the  names  of  the  seven  colored  men  subscribed  to 
the  document  pointed  to  the  sources  from  which  was  procured  much  of  the  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  District.  In  this  almost  total  absence 
of  wnitten  information  it  w^as  fortunate  to  find  in  the  memories  of  the  colored  people  a  won¬ 
derful  accuracy  and  completeness  of  recollection  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to  their 
schools.  In  the  intercourse  with  this  population  w^hich  these  researches  have  occasioned, 
this  fact  has  .been  a  subject  of  perpetual  observation.  The  aged  men  and  women,  even 
though  unable  to  re^ad  a  syllable,  have  almost  always  been  found  to  know  something 
concerning  the  colored  schools  and  their  teachers.  The  persecutions  which  perpetually 
assailed  their  schools,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  so  devotedly  made  for  them,  seem  to 
have  fastened  the  history  of  them,  with  astonishing  clearness  and  precision,  in  their  minds, 
such  as  is  surely  not  ’found  among  the  educated  white  population  pertaining  to  the  white 
schools  of  the  same  period.  Another  interesting  fact  is  not  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 
There  are  undoubtedly  more  colored  people  of  the  District  of  the  class  free  before  the 
war,  who  own  their  homes,  than  are  found  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  among  the  mid¬ 
dling  classes  of  the  white  population.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  these 
humble  colored  homes  thd  same  refinements  as  are  found  in  the  comfortable  and  intelligent 
white  family  circles.  These  interesting  developments  disclosed  in  every  direction  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  have  stimulated  prolonged  research,  and  made  what  had  other¬ 
wise  been  a  wearisome  task  a  most  agreeable  occupation. 

Statesmen  and  thoughtful  public  men  will  discover  in  these  pages  facts  which  put  to  flight 
a  class  of  ethnological  ideas  that  have  been  woven  by  philosophers  into  unnumbered  volumes 
of  vain  theories.  The  great  and  imposing  truth  that  the  colored  race  has  been  for  nearly 
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seventy  years  on  a  grand  trial  of  their  capacity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence, 
such  as  has  not  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  granted  them,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  observation.  If  these  records  are,  as  they  are  confidently  believed  to  be,  substantially 
accurate  in  all  their  details,  the  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  to  rise  to  superior  mental  and 
social  elevation,  and  that  too  under  the  most  appalling  disabilities  and  discouragements,  is 
illustrated  on  a  conspicuous  theatre,  and  with  a  completeness  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any 
cavil  or  conjecture. 

There  is  a  colored  woman  in  Washington,  known  and  respected  for  her  sterling  goodness 
and  remarkable  sense,  more  than  half  a  century  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  relates  that  she 
used  often  to  see  Jefferson  during  his  presidency,  in  the  family  of  Monroe,  in  which  she  was 
brought  up,  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  children 
in  the  hall,  she  heard  Jefferson  say  to  Monroe  that  “  he  believed  the  colored  race  had  as  much 
native  sense  as  the  whites,  that  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  freed  at  the  age  of  21 ,  and  that 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  not  be  adopted,  they  would  in  time  become  self-enlight¬ 
ened,  in  spite  of  every  oppression  assert  their  liberties, and  deluge  the  south  in  blood;” 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  exclaimed,  “  My  God, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  how  can  you  believe  such  things?”  This  declaration  imputed  to  Jefferson  is 
well  substantiated,  as  it  not  only  comes  from  a  truthful  witness,  but  is  in  full  accordance 
wdth  the  view's  that  he  has  amply  left  on  record  in  his  writings.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Banneker,  the  black  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Maryland,  in  elevated  and  feeling 
language  he  expressed  to  this  wonderful,  self-taught  negro  his  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
indisputable  evidence  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  had  furnished,  ^'that  nature  has 
given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colors  of  men and,  in  apology 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  first  almanac  he  had  sent  to  the  philanthropic  statesman 
as  a  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  his  enslaved  race,  Jefferson  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  remarkable  production  to  that  great  representative  body  in  the  world  of  letters 
as  an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  black  man,  to  which  the  whole  colored  race 
had  “  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  them.” 
With  like  ideas  may  this  simple  story  of  patient  endurance  and  of  triumph  in  calamities 
be  submitted  to  the  American  people  and  mankind  in  vindication  of  the  faith  reposed  by 
many  good  men  in  the  capacity  for  self-government  of  a  long  down-trodden  and  despised 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  these  schools,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  records  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  disinterested  confributions,  both  in  money  and  in  labor,  w’hich  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  and  patriotic  beneficence.  The  duty  of  providing  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept  hitherto  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  country,  pervaded 
the  entire  northern  mind  and  heart. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  different  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  schools  taught  by  different  individuals  ;  but  no  record  can  fully  describe  the 
self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of  that  band  of  noble,  refined,  and  cultivated  women  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  this  neglected  class,  many  of  whom  fell,  as  truly  martyrs  to 
their  patriotic  labors  as  those  who  perished  on  the  battle  field  ;  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are 
still  suffering  in  their  own  homes  as  great  a  deprivation  from  the  loss  of  health  in  this  ser¬ 
vice,  as  those  w'ho  will  bear  to  their  graves  bodies  mutilated  by  the  missiles  of  war. 

All  of  which,  with  many  thanks  for  your  personal  and  official  co-operation  in  this  inves¬ 
tigation,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  B.  GOODWIN. 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

To  this  exhaustive  account  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  schools  for  the  colored  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  we  add  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  legal  status  of 
this  portion  of  the  population  in  respect  to  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States. — H.  B. 
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Augusta,  Maine,  schools . 77 

Austria,  school  system  and  results .  587, 688 

Professional  schools . 682 

Real  schools  . .  637 

Avery,  Charles  . . 380 

Avery  College  in  Allegheny . . . .  381 

Avery  Institute  in  Charleston . . . . . . .  386 

Avondale,  school  statistics . 715 

Ayr,  public  burgh  schools . 716 

B. 

Bacon,  Francis,  cited . 629 

Influence  on  realistic  instruction . 629 

Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  teaching  slaves  in  1749 .  363 

Bacon,  laws  of  Maryland — slavery . . .  305 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy,  school  statistics  . . . . .  587,786 

Secondary  schools . . . . . . . . .  712 

Baden-Baden,  school  statistics . . . . . . .  712 

Bail,  Louis,  letter  on  drawing . . . . . .  780 

Balls,  their  place  in  Froebel’s  system . . . . . .  613 

Ballot,  significance  in  American  ooiity . . - .  839 

Baltimore,  system  and  statistics  of  schools . , .  78,403 

Bamberg,  school  statistics . . 708 
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Baptism  of  slaves . 306 

Bangor,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  79 

Banneker,  the  negro  astronomer .  195,297 

Jefferson’s  letter  respecting .  300 

Barnard,  Henry .  297 

Letter  on  drawing  in  European  systems .  782 

Letter  on  education  in  District  of  Columbia .  5 

Report  on  public  schools  in  District .  15 

Report  on  national  education  in  Europe .  853 

Report  on  technical  schools .  881 

Basel  University .  598 

Bateman,  Newton,  on  schools  for  blacks .  342 

Bavaria,  school  system  and  statistics .  587 

Bautzen,  school  statistics .  705 

Bayreuth,  school  statistics .  708 

Becraft,  Maria,  and  seminary  for  blacks .  204 

Beach  Institute  in  Savannah . 1 .  341 

Bell,  George,  and  Browning  family .  196 

Bell  school-house  in  Washington .  195 

Bell  indispensable  for  school  routine .  428 

Benezet,  Anthony . 374 

Bergen,  school  statistics .  715 

Berne  University . 590 

Berea  College,  Kentucky .  348 

Berlin,  Prussia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  593,609 

Elementary  schools . 593, 604, 608 

Secondary  schools . . . 595, 604, 625 

Superior  and  special  schools . . . 596,  606, 664 

Supplementary  schools .  598 

Gymnastic  schools .  598 

University .  590,605 

Pedagogic  and  Philologic  Seminary .  649 

Biddle  Memorial  Institute  at  Charlotte,  N.  C .  370 

Bigelow,  J.  B.,  colored  schools  in  Alexandria .  288 

Bierstadt,  Albert .  746 

Billing,  Mary,  teacher  of  blacks .  199 

Birds-eye  view,  or  visible  notation . . .  815 

Birth-place  of  residents  of  District .  33 

Blackboard,  manifold  uses  of .  500 

Black  law  of  Connecticut .  330 

Blind  persons  in  District .  43, 57 

Blockmann,  Pestalozzian  school  in  Dresden .  695 

Board  of  education,  constitution  of .  419 

Baltimore .  78  Milwaukee .  101 

Boston .  79  Newark .  104 

Brooklyn .  ,  82  New  Haven .  105 

Chicago . .  85  New  Orleans .  106 

Cincinnati .  87  New  York .  108 

Cleveland .  88  Philadelphia .  113 

Detroit .  91  Providence .  116 

Indianapolis .  96  San  Francisco .  118 

Kingston .  97  St.  Louis .  121 

Louisville .  98  Washington . 128 

Lowell . 99 

Plan  for  District .  137 

Boeckh,  pedagogical  seminary  at  Berlin . 649 

Book-agents  not  allowed  in  schools .  429 

Books  for  pupils,  how  ordered  and  provided .  427 

Books  for  teachers .  427 

Book-keeping,  subject  of  instruction . 429 

Boston,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  79  80 

Historical  development . 469 

Course  of  instruction  in  detail .  470 

Boucher,  Rev.  Jonathan . 392 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  1763 .  393 

Bonn  University . 006 

Pedagogic  Seminary . 549 

Boudinot,  Elias .  I49 

Braidwood,  account  of  ai’t  school . 777 
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Brewster,  H.  A.,  and  colored  schools . . .  249 

Bremen,  school  statistics .  592 

Breslau  University .  590 

Briggs,  S.  A.,  city  educational  statistics .  410 

Brodstudieu .  6G8 

Brown,  Elizabeth . . . . . .  239 

Brown,  Emma  V . 227,257 

Brunn,  school  statistics . 592 

Brown,  Henry  R.,  artist .  763 

Bronzes  and  marbles  in  the  Capitol .  751, 765 

Brooklyn,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  82,403 

Brunswick,  school  system .  592,703 

Buffalo,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  83, 404 

Buildings  for  school  purposes .  426, 596 

Amount  of  school  tax  for .  413,850 

Burgh  schools  in  Scotland. . .  718 

Number,  students,  studies .  719 

Authorities,  teachers,  bursaries . . . . . .  73!? 

Burgher,  or  citizens  school . . .  133, 589, 627, 635 

Baden .  742  Prussia .  605,627,628,711 

Bavaria .  709  Saxony .  705 

Berlin .  595  Thuringian  States .  706 

Norway .  715  Wurtemberg .  714 

Bursaries .  720 

Busts  and  statues  in  the  Capitol .  762, 765 

Burlington,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  83,404 

By-laws  of  committee  to  be  observed  by  teacher . .  425 

C. 

California,  population,  &c .  328,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  328 

Calisthenics . 433 

Calls  on  pupils  in  school-hours .  436 

Cambridge,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  84 

Camden,  system  and  statistics  of  schools . . .  87 

Campbell,  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  illiteracy  of  Virginia .  839 

Canterbury  school  for  colored  girls .  328 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher .  431 

Capello,  artist  in  the  Capitol .  752 

Capitation  tax  in  public  schools . - .  54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extension  Building .  730,7.35 

Influence  on  American  art . . . .  725, 733 

Internal  decorations .  733 

Cost  of  paintings,  bronzes,  marbles . . .  749 

Care  of  school  property . . .  .432 

Carlsruhe,  system  of  schools .  592,708,712 

Carroll,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks . . .  272 

Carving  in  Froebel’s  system . 615 

Cassel,  school  statistics . 592 

Catholic  Church,  and  the  education  of  the  negro .  203,217 

Chemnitz,  school  statistics . - .  592, 705 

Charleston,  system  and  statistics . - . . .  84 

Charlestown,  system  and  statistics .  84,404 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  84 

Census,  National .  27 

District  of  Columbia,  1800,  1810, 1820,  1830,  1840,  1850,  1860 .  27 

Compared  with  special  census  of  1867 .  28 

Returns  of  illiteracy  in  1840,  1850,  1860. . . . .  801 

General  accuracy  substantiated .  803 

Census  of  the  District  in  1867 . . . - .  17 

Peculiarity  in  mode  of  taking .  18 

Specimen  of  schedule,  and  instructions . - . - . - .  21 

Results  as  to  age,  sex,  color . . . .  ......  35 

Central  High  School.  (See  High  schools). 

Osssion  of  territory  to  General  Government — 

Maryland.. . . . .  ..........  ...........  179 

Virginia...,.  ....  . . 180 
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Chase,  S.  P.,  and  schools  for  the  blacks .  28'^ 

Chase,  Julia  C.,  teacher  of  blacks . 

Chase,  Mary .  285,311 

Chinese  children  in  California .  119 

Christianity  and  slavery .  305 

Chapman,  John  G.,  artist  in  Capitol .  730 

Chicago,  system  and  statistics .  84,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction .  551 

Charitable  institutions . 69, 598, 699 

Christiania,  school  statistics .  715 

Christiansand,  school  statistics . 715 

Cincinnati,  system  and  statistics  of  schools . .  87,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction .  524 

Colored  schools . 370 

Cities,  public  schools  in .  5,77 

Cities,  American,  statistics .  130, 409 

Cities,  European,  school  systems .  133,593 

Cities,  American  and  European,  compared  as  to  schools .  133 

Citizenship  and  education .  577,838 

City  College — 

Baltimore . 78 

Louisville .  98 

New  York . 110,519 

Philadelphia .  114 

Class — system  of  organization .  487,625 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums . . .  603, 625 

Class  professors . 625 

Classification  of  pupils .  431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  88  404 

Cleanliness  of  pupils . 434 

Clocks  in  school . . . 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night .  433 

Coburg,  school  statistics  . .  706 

Coldwater,  statistics  of  schools .  404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School .  241 

Collier,  Miss  Mary  A .  287 

Colors,  instruction  in . 493,555,613 

Colored  children,  regulations  respecting .  433 

Colored  girls,  special  schools  for .  204,206 

Colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia . .  29 

Number,  age,  sex .  27,270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy .  19,433 

Statistics . 217,233 

Historical  development  of  schools . - . .  197 

Colored  population  in  the  several  States .  301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.  (See  Alabama,  &c.) 

Cologne,  public  gymnasium,  school  statistics .  502,660 

Columbian  College,  statistics . 69 

Columbian  Institute  for  Blacks .  200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools .  404 

Colleges  in  the  District .  69 

Comenius,  influence  of .  629 

Common  objects,  instruction  in .  552 

Competitive  examination .  141 

Composition  in  English  language.. .  480 

Compulsory  school  attendance . .  617, 688 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) .  432 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respecting .  3 

Special  reports .  15,851 

Circular .  723 

Letters .  5,782 

Concord,  system  and  statistics  of  schools . 86 

Conduct  of  pupils  out  of  school . . . 434 

Confessional,  or  denominational  schools  .  693 

Conflict  of  the  old  and  new  in  schools  . . . . .  462 

Congress  of  United  States — 

Meetings  prior  to  1800  . 147 

Appropriations  to  art .  723 

)  Power  over  schools  in  District .  137 
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Connecticut,  population,  &c . . . - .  328.401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . . .  328 

Canterbury  school  legislation . . . . .  328 

Consistorium  in  Prussian  system .  609 

Constance,  school  statistics . . . - .  712 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  District .  171, 175 

Subject  of  school  instruction .  429 

Contagious  diseases  in  pupils .  433 

Contested  elections,  effected  by  illiteracy  and  crime . 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of. .  162 

Disturbed  by  mutiny  of  troops . . . i . . .  148 

Contrabands,  first  schools  for — . . .  — . . .  223, 398 

Contributions  by  pupils  in  school . .  433 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery . 767 

Corcoran,  W.  W .  748 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust . . . . .  763 

Corporate  schools . - .  110 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne .  216 

Cook,  John  F.,  Columbian  Institute . . .  200 

Cooper  Union . . . - . .  779 

Costin,  William . . . . . . .  203 

Corporal  punishment . . . . . - .  561 

Regulations  respecting . . . . . . .  435 

Counting,  exercises  in . 554 

Courses  of  study  in  graded  schools  in — 

Boston .  469  Chicago .  551 

Philadelphia . 543  New  Bedford .  492 

Springfield .  502  New  Haven .  505 

St.  Louis .  533  Norwich . 507 

Cincinnati .  524  New  York  City .  509 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury.. . . .  328 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capitol .  761 

Criticism  and  art . . . . . . .  728 

Crow,  Rev.  N.  K.,  colored  school .  293 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture . ». .  613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school .  717 

Curator  in  German  universities .  665 

Curriculum  vitse . . - .  643 

Currie,  James,  on  geography,  cited . . . - .  481 

D. 

Damage  to  school  property .  436 

Dame  school . 469 

Dandridge,  Ann . . . . .  203 

Day-schools  for  blacks .  232 

Dayton,  system  and  statistics  of  schools . . . - .  90,405 

Darmstadt,  school  statistics .  592,713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school .  436 

Deaf-mutes  in  District .  43 

Decorative  art  in  the  Capitol . . .  735,747 

Deficiencies  in  American  education .  835 

Deficient  school  accommodations .  53 

Detention  of  pupils  after  school . . .  ‘  437 

Delaware,  statistics . 335,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . . . .  335 

Freedmen’s  school . 336 

Departmental  organization  of  schools .  487 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  91, 404 

Digest  of  rules  and  regulations .  417 

Contents  of . 464 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency .  437 

Discipline  or  punishment . . 417, 491 

Discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties .  491,501,579 

Disenthrallment  of  the  black  race . . . 317 

Disturbance  of  school  by  parents . . . . .  438 

District  school  in  Cincinnati  system . 529 

Chicago . 534 

Dismission  before  close  of  school .  437 
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Districts,  school,  originally  two  in  Washington .  53 

Directors  of  gymnasiums . .  651 

District  of  Columbia,  original  constitution .  25 

History  of  cession  to  General  Government .  25, 145 

Population  at  different  periods . . .  27 

Census  by  Commissioner  of  Education .  17 

History  of  public  schools . 49 

■  Plan  for  reorganization  of  public  schools . - .  137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics .  413 

Douai,  A.,  on  German  schools  in  the  United  States . —  581 

Douglas,  Miss  Margaret,  imprisonment  for  teaching  slaves .  394 

Dow,  Jesse  E.,  and  public  school  for  blacks .  215 

Drammen,  school  statistics .  715 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction . . .  438 

European  experience .  782 

Professor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching . - . . .  780 

Philadelphia  Art  School . .  775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods .  674,778 

Dresden,  Saxony .  592, 689 

Elementary  schools . . .  592, 689 

Secondary . . .  592, 694, 705 

Superior  and  special . - .  592,696 

Charitable  institutions .  699 

Educational  associations .  700 

Summary  of  institutions . 1 .  592,701 

Dubuque,  school  system  and  statistics .  92,412 

Dumfries,  public  burgh  schools . 716 

Dunbar,  public  burgh  schools . 716 

Dundee,  public  burgh  schools . 716 

Dwight,  Edmund .  841 


E. 


Edinburgh,  public  grammar  schools .  716 

Education,  popular,  and  republican  government .  577 

Inadequacy  of  existing . 801,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics .  706 

Eisenberg,  school  statistics .  706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics .  592 

Elgin,  school  statistics.. . 716 

Eltction  of  teachers,  how  provided .  439 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia .  549 

Ellicott’s  survey  and  map  of  Washington  . .  26 

Ellsworth,  Oliver .  151 

Elocution . - .  508 

Elwell,  Rebecca . 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  Louisville .  348 

E merson  Institute  at  Mobile .  . .  324 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston  English  High  Scnool . 484 

Endowments,  educational .  659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art . . .  736 

Art  schools  and  appropriations . .  749 

English  high  schools  .  81, 439,  484, 503 

Equality,  social  and  school .  577 

Erie,  school  system  and  statistics  . .  93,411 

Erlangen  University .  590 

Erlangen,  school  statistics .  708 

European  city  schools . 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system .  640, 646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium . - . . .  640 

Real  school .  644 

Exclusion  of  refractory  pupils . 440 

Expulsion  of  pupils .  440 

Exhibitions  at  close  of  schools .  440 

Expense  of  public  schools .  401 

Evening  schools .  133,439 

Evening  high  schools .  439 

Everett,  Edward .  488 
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Fach  system  of  organization .  625 

Factory  children . 133, 619, 620 

Factory  schools . . .  J33 

Faculties,  in  universities . . .  590,665 

Falkirk,  public  grammar  school . . . .  716 

Fall  River,  school  system  and  statistics . . . .  41.4 

Falls  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac . .  165 

Fashions,  German  academy  at  Dresden. . . .  698 

Federal  City .  26,176 

Fees,  paid  by  students — 

University  lectures . . . . .  667 

Secondary  schools . . .  688 

Elementary  schools .  688 

Female  teachers . . . . . . .  54, 693 

Fial,  John  B.,  account  of  schools  of  Vienna . .  685 

Fick,  N.,  teacher  of  colored  schools . . .  103 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of . . . . .  776 

Fines  for  non-attendance .  619 

Fires,  management  of . 441 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary .  273 

Flagg,  Lucy  A .  233 

Fleet,  John  F . - .  213 

I’lorida,  population,  &c . 337 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  336 

Freedmen’s  schools . . . . . .  323  400 

Fond  du  Lac,  school  system . 96 

Force,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Government .  145 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools .  '  692 

Fort  Wayne,  school  system  and  statistics .  414 

Fraser,  Rev.  James,  estimate  of  American  schools .  577 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia . . .  609 

Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  colored  schools .  258 

Frederickshald,  school  statistics . 715 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Berlin . .  654 

Plan  of  building . 798 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Cologne . 661,669 

Franke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction . 629 

Frankfort,  school  statistics .  587,592 

Franklin  School  building . . . . .  71,795 

Free  academies — 

New  York . . . 112 

Norwich..* .  110 

Rochester .  117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics . . . . . .  587 

Free  schools . . . - .  509, 699 

Freiberg,  school  statistics .  705 

Freising,  school  statistics .  708 

French  language — 

American  schools . 463 

German  schools . . . . . 669,676,679 

Scotch  schools . . . .  716 

Freiburg,  Baden,  University . . . :  — .  590 

Further  improvement  schools  in  Prussia .  621 

Dresden . 692,702 

Vienna... . . . 685 

Frobel,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system . . . . .  611 

Fur th,  school  statistics .  708 

G. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latin  School  of  Boston.... . 490 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illiteracy  in  Virginia .  805 

Georgia,  population,  &c . . .  339, 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  slavery . . . 339 

Freedmen’s  schools . 340 

Gera,  school  statistics . . . - .  707 

German  cities .  592 
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German  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Douai, 

Reasons  for  establishing . 

Denominational  and  private . 

Associations . 

Subject  and  methods . 

German  languai^e . 

German  Teachers’  Society . 

Geography,  method  of  teaching . 

Georgetown,  city  of . . 

Population  at  different  periods . 

School  legislation  and  statistics . 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 

Freedmen’s  schools . 

Georgetown  College. 


Pdg 

58 

581 

582 

583 

584 
582 
581 
481 

26 

29 

59 

309 

223 

69 


Giessen  University  and  school . 590, 712 

Girls’ high  schools .  106,517,542 

Girls’  high  and  normal  schools .  483, 550 

Girls,  separate  schools  for .  691 

Gifts  of  play  in  Froebel’s  system .  613 

Gifts  for  pupils .  442 

Gillette,  Francis,  cited .  333 

Gibson,  Bishop,  and  teaching  slaves .  362 

Glasgow,  public  grammar  school .  716 

Globes  in  teaching  geography . - . . .  571 

Gonzaga  College .  69 

Gotha,  school  statistics . 706 

Goodhope  schools .  276 

Goodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  District .  193 

Goodwyn,  Rev.  Morgan .  390 

The  Negro  Advocate  in  1681 .  391 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte . . .  217,273 

Government,  National,  relative  to  District.... .  49 

Government  employes  in  District .  40 

Gottingen  University . 590 

Gratz  University  and  schools .  590, 592 

Greenock,  public  grammar  school . .  716 

Greifswald  University . . . 1 .  606 

Grimes,  Senator .  265 

Grove,  Mr.  C.  W .  241 

Gymnasium  in  German  system .  135,625 

Prussia . 595,604,710 

Saxon  and  Thuringian  States . - . . .  706 

Baden  and  Bavaria . 708 

Darmstadt .  713 

Wurtemberg . 714 

Gymnastics .  442,6.86 


Gymnastics  and  athletic  sports 
Gradation  of  schools,  plans  of — 

Baltimore . .  78 

Boston .  79,469 

Chicago .  85 

Cincinnati . - .  87 

Cleveland .  88 

■  Columbus . 90 

Detroit .  91 

Dubuque . 92 

Hartford . 95 

Indianapolis .  96 

Louisville .  99,537 

Madison .  100 

Milwaukee .  101 

Grades  in  American  city  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclature  : 


660 


Newark .  1C4 

New  Bedford _ ... . 492 

New  Haven .  105, 505 

Norwich .  507 

New  Orleans .  106 

New  York .  108,509 

Philadelphia .  113 

Springfield .  120,537 

Providence .  116 

San  Francisco .  118 

St.  Louis .  121,533 

W  ashington . 128 


Academy .  77,97,112,117 

Adult .  502 

Alphabet .  112,125 

Boj^s  and  girls .  79, 104, 114 

Branch .  102 

Central . 107,114 

Chinese . 118 

Classical .  100,432 


College .  78,98,107,110 

Colored .  87,93,110,124 

Contraband .  223 

Corporate .  HO 

Cosmopolitan .  119 

Creole .  102 

District .  85, 95 

Fnglish .  90.439 
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Grades  in  American  city  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclature — Continued. 


Evening . . . 

...  78,96,124 

Normal  ... 

Free . 

.....  83 

Primary  .. 

Freed  men . 

.  323 

Rural  .... 

Gerraan-English . . 

.  87, 93 

Secondary 

Girls  .  . . . . 

...  78,79,104 

Select  .... 

Grammar . . 

.  80, 107 

Senior.... 

High  . . 

...  78,91,104 

Suburban  , 

Indian . . 

.  118 

Technical . 

Industrial . . 

.....  105 

Town  .... 

Intermediate . . 

...  82,87,116 

Training.. 

Junior . 

.  101,112 

Truant  ... 

Lancasterian _ _ _ 

.  59 

Ungraded. 

Latin  and  Latin  grammar.. 

.  81,95 

Union .... 

Middle . 

_  97, 101 

Ward . 

Mixed . . . . . 

Night.... . . . 

. 104,111 

_  88, 262 

White  .... 

Grammar  of  English  language  . . . 

Grammar  schools,  organization,  studies.-.. 

American  examples . 

European  examples . 

Grand  Rapids,  school  system  and  statistics 

Greek  spirit  and  literature . . . . 

Language . . 

Greiz,  school  statistics. . 

Greenough,  Horatio . . 

Statue  of  Washington . 

Grounds  and  school  premises . 

Gray  Friars’  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin . . 

Geometry,  elements  of . 

Grimma,  school  statistics . . 


P&ge. 

81,84 
96 
101 
94,98 
79 
91, 112 
130 
487 
95 

94, 119 
502 
113,118 

86,  n  1 

104,  120 
107 

480 
469, 473 
77, 469 
577 
4(>5 
663 
669,716 
707 
754 
754 
411 
657 
495,517 
705 


H. 


Haddington,  school  statistics . 716 

Hale,  John  P.,  schools  for  colored  children .  264 

Hall,  Ann  Marirf . 198 

Halle  University . . 606, 590, 592 

Hallowell,  Benjamin .  273 

Hamburg,  school  statistics .  592 

Hamilton,  Scotland,  school  statistics . 716 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Virginia .  397 

Hanover,  school  system . . .  592, 704 

Hammerfest,  school  statistics . - .  715 

Prussian  province .  710 

Harlan,  Senator .  318 

Hamilton,  Alexander .  .  150 

Hannibal,  school  system  and  statistics . 405 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  cited . - .  176 

Harrington,  Henry  F . 501 

Harrisburg,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  94 

Hartford,  school  system  and  statistics .  95 

School  for  colored  children .  335 

Freedmen’s  Relief  Society . 228 

Hays,  A.,  school  for  colored  children .  215 

Head-master . . . - .  651 

Hebrew,  in  German  secondary  schools . : . 669,676,677 

Heating  apparatus . 462 

Hecker,  A.  J..... . 632 

Hecker,  J.  Julius .  633 

Hecker,  J.  R . 631 

Heidelberg,  University  and  schools .  590,712 

Hei  1  b roun,  school  statis tics . . . . - .  714 

Hesfje-Cassel,  school  system  and  statistics .  587 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  school  statistics . .  587, 7 1 3 

Secondary  schools . 713 

Hesse-Nassau,  secondary  schools . - .  710 

Hemphill,  Senator,  and  Wilberforce  University .  319 

Higher  burgher-schools . 633 
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High  schools,  in  city  system .  412,  4t)3 

Boston .  bl,482  San  Francisco . .  1 19 

Baltimore .  78  Springfield .  503 

Chicago .  85, 572  New  Haven .  5(J6 

Cincinnati .  532  St.  Louis .  535 

Louisville .  99,542  Providence .  117 

Hartford .  95  New  Orleans .  107 

Norwich .  507  New  York .  519 

High  school,  in  European  system . - .  592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schools .  625 

Dresden .  694 

Vienna .  686 

Hildburghausen,  school  statistics .  7u7 

History,  elementary  lessons . 497 

History,  teachers  of,  how  trained . 649 

Hobbs  on  education  of  the  blacks .  349 

Hof,  school  statistics . .  708 

Holidays .  444 

H OSS  on  schools  for  the  blacks .  '  344 

Hopkins,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute .  398 

Hough,  Dr.  Franklin . 16 

Report  on  census  of  District .  17 

Howard,  O.  O.,  schools  on  Barry  Farm .  279 

Howard  University . 245 

Charter  and  history .  248 

Building  . . 250 

Departments  of  instruction .  251 

Householder’s  schedule  for  a  census .  19 

Howland,  Emily,  and  Miss  Miner’s  school .  210 

Humanists  and  realists,  conflict  of .  66:1 

Humboldt,  William  von .  642 

System  of  gymnasium  leaving  examination .  642,646 

I. 

Idleness  in  school .  578 

II  gen,  rector .  659 

Illiteracy  in  District  of  Columbia . - .  76 

Whites — colored — sexes .  76 

Illiteracy,  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States . . .  810, 833 

Leigh’s  report — contents . 801 

Mann’s  comment .  833 

Birds-eye  views . . .  815 

Remedy  and  prevention .  836 

Illinois,  population .  401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  342 

Colored  children  in  Chicago .  :)13 

Illiteracy  by  national  census . 804, 809, 815 

Incorporated  schools . 69 

Indianapolis,  school  system  and  statistics .  96 

Indiana,  population .  344 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  344 

Illiteracy . SOI 

Infant  schools .  134, 616, 686 

Seminaries  for  teachers  of .  593 

Froebel’s  system .  611 

Industrial  schools  for  freedmen .  243,  :>99 

Ingoldstadt,  school  statistics . 768 

Instruction,  board  of,  for  District .  139 

Institutes  for  city  teachers  .  414 

Inspection,  board  of,  for  District .  1:19 

Innspruck  University .  590 

Intermediate  grade  of  schools,  examples  of . 87, 113, 445 

Inverness,  school  statistics .  717 

Iowa,  population .  345,  461 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  345 

Irvine,  school  statistics . JIG 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  on  colored  soldiers . 357 

Janitors . . . .  445 

Jefferson,  Thomas .  51,195 

President  of  trustees  of  public  schools . . . . .  51 

Memoranda  respecting  location  of  seat  of  Government . .  185 

Opinions  of  mental  capacity  of  the  negro . . .  195,300 

Letter  respecting  Bannekerw . 297 

Jena,  University  and  schools .  590, 706 

Jenifer  Institute  for  Colored  Youths .  356 

Jersey  City,  school  system . . . . . .  96, 405 

Johnson,  John  Thomas . 214 

Johnson,  Lorenzo  D.. . 223 

Johnson,  Richard  M . - .  319 

Jones,  Arabella .  211 

Jones,  Matilda . 239 

Judson,  Andrew,  Canterbury  school . . .  329 


K. 


Kairserslauten,  school  statistics . 708 

Kansas,  population .  345,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  345 

Kempton,  school  statistics . 708 

Keene,  school  system .  97 

Kentucky,  population . 346,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  346 

Freedmen’s  school . ?49 

Berea  College . 348 

Kiel  University . 590 

Kilmarnock,  school  statistics . 717 

Kirkenbright,  school  statistics . 716 

Kindergarten,  Froebel’s  system . . . . .  583, 611 

Historical  development .  611 

System  as  a  whole .  612 

Garden  and  its  plays .  613 

First  gift  of  play . . . . - .  613 

Second  gift  of  play .  6l3 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gifts  of  play . .  614 

Sixth  gift  of  play . . . . . - .  614 

Physical  exercises . . . - .  615 

Religious  influences  and  surroundings . 615 

Treatises  on . 616 

Kingston,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  97,411 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  on  early  schools  of  New  Haven .  505 

Knowledge,  personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance  . .  841 

Necessary  to  a  republic . . . . . .  577,844 

Deficiency  in  the  United  States . . .  837 

Konigsberg,  university  and  schools . 590,592 

Kongsberg,  school  statistics . - . . . . .  715 

L. 

Lafayette,  visit  to  African  schools .  365  ^ 

Lanark,  public  grammar  school . - . - . . .  716 

Lancasterian  school  in  the  District.. . . .  52 

Landau,  school  statistics . . - . . . . - . - .  708 

Lands,  public . ‘. .  140 

Landshut,  school  statistics . . . - . .  708 

Languages,  study  of . 637 

Latin  language . 637 

Retained  in  Prussian  real  schools . - .  634,638 

\atin  schools . .  81,487,709 

/aurvig,  school  statistics .  715 

Lawrence,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  97,411 

Leavenworth,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  98 

Leaving  examinations  in  Prussia . 640,645 

Leaving  school  premises . 445 
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Lecture  fees  in  German  universities .  667 

Lee,  Bishop,  on  schools  for  the  negro .  335 

Leigh,  Edwin,  on  illiteracy  in  Uuited  States .  80] 

Author  of  birds-eye  system  of  notation . . . ,  815 

Tables  of  illiteracy,  compiled  from  national  census  . .  804 

Birds-eye  views  or  maps  of  State  illiteracy .  814 

Lichtenstein,  school  statistics . .  587 

Legal  status  of  the  colored  population .  301 

District  of  Columbia...^ .  305  311 

Several  States . - .  301  -400 

Lehrplan  of  organization . 6*25 

Leith,  public  grammar  school .  716 

Leipsic,  university  and  schools . 590,592,705 

Lenox,  Walter . 209 

Leonard,  Rev.  C .  241 

Lessons  out  of  school-hours .  446, 496 

Lewis  School  for  blacks  at  Macon .  341 

Lewiston,  school  system  and  statistics . 98 

Leutze,  Emanuel .  741 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire,  &c . . . . - .  741 

Libraries,  public — 

Munich .  704 

Berlin .  599 

Vienna .  683 

Libraries,  school  .  136 

Cincinnati .  88 

New  Orleans . . . 107 

St.  Louis .  124 

Lindau,  school  statistics . . - .  708 

Lippe-Detmold,  school  statistics .  587 

Lippe-Schauemburg,  school  statistics .  87 

Lottery  for  school  purposes  in  District . 

Loomis,  Silas  L .  21 

Louisiana,  population .  349,40 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  -  349 

Freed  men’s  schools .  350 

Local  administration  of  city  schools .  419,609 

Louisville,  school  system  and  statistics .  98,405 

Lowell,  school  system  and  statistics .  99, 405 

Lubeck,  school  statistics .  588,  592 

Linlithgow,  school  statistics .  716 

Luxemburg,  school  statistics . . .  587 

Ludwigsburg,  school  statistics .  714 

Lytton,  on  education  of  working  classes  in  Austria .  688 


Macon,  Lewis  School .  341 

Madison,  James . 175, 1 87, 727 

Madison,  school  system  and  statistics .  101,  406 

Magdeburg .  592 

Magistral  or  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin . .* .  609 

Maine .  342,401 

Legal  status  of  the  black . - .  342 

Mainz,  school  statistics .  713 

Manchester,  school  system  and  statistics .  101,406 

Mandal,  school  statistics .  715 

Mann,  Horace . 837 

Inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education .  837 

Mann,  Lydia  B . 210 

Mann,  Maria  R .  237, 240 

Manners  in  school .  446 

Manual  of  methods,  American . 492,511,551 

Marbles  in  the  Capitol .  750, 765 

Marienthal,  Froebel’s  normal  and  model  school  at .  615 

Marriage,  condition  of  District  population .  29,30 

Marburg  University .  590 

Map-drawing . 564,569 

Martin,  J.  Stella .  261 
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Marylancl,  population . 308,401 

liOgal  status  of  the  negro .  308 

Freedmen’s  schools . 352 

Deed  of  cession  of  District . . . . .  181,191 

Massachusetts . 357,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  357 

Smith’s  school  for  colored  children . 353 

Drawing  in  public  schools . 784 

Mason,  Joseph  T . 216 

Mason,  Thomas  H . 216 

Masonic  lodge  for  the  blacks . . .  285 

Mathew,  Father .  218 

May,  Rev.  S.  J.,  and  Canterbury  school . . .  329 

Mathematics .  486,633 

American  schools . J . . .  491,501 

German  high  schools .  639  * 

Scotch  burgh  schools .  689,675  678 

Matriculation .  667 

Maturity  examinations  in  Prussia . 640 

Gymnasiums .  642 

Real  schools .  644 

McCoy,  B .  213 

McElroy,  Father . 218 

Medals  and  prizes  in  schools . .  447 

Meigs,  M.  C .  733,743 

]\leinitjgen,  school  statistics .  707 

IMemphis,  school  system  and  statistics . 406 

Mental  arithmetic . 479 

Memmingen,  school  statistics . 708 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  school  statistics .  587 

Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  school  statistices .  587 

Meetings  of  teachers .  447 

Merrill,  N.P .  103 

Metals  and  minerals . 498 

Methodist  church  and  slavery  in  District . 175  196,219 

Michigan . . . . .  357, 40 1 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 357 

Middle  schools  in  Germany . '  625 

Middleton,  C.  H . 214 

Mill,  J.  S.,  cited .  481 

Military  schools . 591,597,608 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics . 101,406 

Mining,  academies  of . 591,597,608, 682 

Minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia . 608 

Missouri,  population . 359,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 359 

Freedmen’s  schools .  36G 

Mississippi .  358,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 358 

Freedmen’s  schools .  359 

Miner,  Miss  Myrtella .  65,206 

Normal  school  for  colored  teachers .  207 

Fund  for  an  institution . 210 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls . .  691 

Mobile,  school  system  and  statistics .  103 

Modern  languages . - .  134, 448 

American  schools .  138,520 

European  schools . - .  637 

Morris,  B.  F.,  originator  of  Howard  University .  245 

Morris,  E.  J.,  art  in  the  District .  734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school . 716 

Morals,  when  and  how  taught .  447 

Mothers’  method  in  infant  schools .  613 

Monroe,  James . . 300 

Munich,  school  system .  592  704,708 

University . 590 

Munster,  university  and  schools .  590,592 

M  usic . . . ............................................  1 38, 448 

Miiliheim,  school  statistics .  712 

Mutiny  of  troops  in  Philadelphia .  149 
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Nashville,  school  system  and  statistics . 

Naseman,  Professor,  cited . . 

Natchez,  school  system  and  statistics . 

Nat  Turner  insurrection,  influence  on  colored  schools 

Nassau,  school  statistics . 

Nation,  functions  of,  in  United  States . 

National  flag,  holidays . 

National  Government,  intelligence  necessary  to . 

Action  respecting  schools  in  the  District . 

Provision  for  colored  schools . 

National  census  of  District . . 

Illiteracy  returns . 

National  Sailors  and  Soldiers’  Orphan  Home . . 

National  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association . 

Nationality  of  population  in  District . 

National  polytechnic  school,  or  university . . . 

National  Intelligencer  cited . 

Native  artists  in  national  memorials . . —  . 

Natural  history  in  schools . 

Nature,  study  of . 

German  programmes . . . 

American  programmes . . 

German- American  programmes . 

Naval  schools . 

Neau,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  New  York . 

Nebraska . *. . 

Needle-work . . 

Negro,  legal  status  of . 

Neustadt,  school  statistics . 

New  and  old,  in  education . 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics . ... 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics . 

New  England  freedmen  aid  societies . 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics . 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics . . . 

New  Hampshire . . . 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . 

New  Jersey,  population . . . 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics . . 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics . 

Newton,  A.  E . . 

New  York,  population.... . 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 

Schools  for  colored  children . 

Manumission  Society . i . 

Freedmen’s  Relief  Association . 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics . .  ... 

Night  schools . 

Niles,  school  system  and  statistics . . . - , 

Non-attendance  at  school . . 

Nordlingen,  school  statistics . 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics . 

North  Carolina,  population . . . . 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  . . 

Freedmen’s  schools . 

Normal  schools,  American . 

City  Teachers . . . . 

Colored  schools . 

Normal  schools,  European . 

Infant  schools . . 

Elementary  schools . 

Secondary  schools . . . 

Special  studies . . . 

North  Berwick,  public  grammar  school. . . 

Norway,  statistics  of  city  schools . 

Nuremberg,  school  statistics . . . 

Nuthall,  teacher  of  colored  school . 
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.  103 

.  G30 

.  103 

.  200,307 

.  587 

444,497 

.  577,833 

.  49 

.  49 

.  27 

.  801 

.  69 

. .  224,234 

.  35 

. .  144 

. .  197,206 

. .  725 

. .  629 

.  663 

.  671 

. .  555 

.  585 

. .  591,608,682 

361 

. .  401 

.  450 

. .  301-400 

. .  706 

. .  662 

. .  104,406 

.  492 

. .  227 

.  103 

.  104,406 

.  400,401 

.  400 

. .  400,401 

.  400 

. .  106,406 

. .  105 

. .  293,232 

. .  361,401 

. .  361 

. .  361 

. .  364 

.  226 

.  509 

. 88,229, 262 

.  Ill 

. .  142 

.  708 

. .  Ill 

. .  368 

.  369 

.  369 

. .  143,448 

535 

324,’34i,'348, 355, 397 

.  134 

. .  593 

. .  594,621 

. .  648 

. .  648,649 

.  716 

.  715 

. .  592 

.  211 
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Pagre 

Oberlin  College . . . .  . . .  374 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence . . . .  205 

Observation,  faculties  and  culture  of .  611 

Object  lessons.... . 511,527 

Occupations  of  neighborhood  study  of . . . . . .  . .  557 

Occupations  of  the  population  in  District . . .  39 

Ochringen,  school  statistics . . . . . - .  714 

Offenbach,  school  statistics . 713 

Offenburg,  school  statistics . 712 

Ohrdruf,  school  statistics . 706 

Ohio,  population . 370,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . . . . .  370 

Schools  and  colleges  for  colored  children  and  youths .  371 

Wdberforce  University .  372 

Old  and  new,  conflict  . . 662 

Oldenburg,  school  statistics . 587 

Oneida  Institute  . . 367 

One  session  a  day . 449 

Opening  exercises .  449 

Optional  studies . 506 

Orphans . . . - _  43 

Orphan  asylums  and  schools . . . .  69, 233 

European . 598,686,699 

Ould,  Henry,  Lancasterian  teacher . 52 

Oswego,  school  system  and  statistics .  112 

Oral  instruction . . . . . . .  492, 552 

Order  of  exercises .  501 

Oregon,  school  statistics . 401 


P. 


Paintings  in  the  Capitol...  . . . . . .  726 

Artist — subject — cost . .  765 

Paisley,  public  grammar  school .  717 

Parry,  A.  H .  283 

Parker,  W.  H.,  city  educational  statistics .  412 

Patterson,  James  W .  253,266 

Pay-pupils  in  public  schools .  54 

Parents  and  parental  interest  in  schools .  133, 143 

Representation  in  school  organization .  139 

Parson,  school  statistics . 709 

Pedagogic  seminaries  in  universities . . .  648 

Pedagogic  trial-year .  647 

Peebles,  public  grammar  school . 717 

Pennsylvania . 374,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . . .  374 

Schools  and  academies  for  colored  children . . .  374 

Benezet,  and  the  Society  of  Friends .  374 

Pensions  for  teachers  in  Prussia .  624 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States .  145, 192 

Act  establishing .  184, 189 

Persico,  Luigi . - . .  753 

Penmanship . . . 477,538  564 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  founder  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Design .  777 

Perth,  public  grammar  schools . . . . . . .  717 

Pestalozzi . . . 611, 633 

Peterboro  school  for  colored  children . . . .  367 

Peterhead,  school  statistics .  716 

Pforta,  boarding  gymnasium  . . 659 

Pforsheim,  school  statistics . 7J2 

Philadelphia, school  system  and  statistics. .  113,407 

Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction . 543 

Freedmen’s  relief  societies . — . . .  226 

School  of  design  for  women  . - .  777 

Philbrick,  John,  extracts  from . . . .  473, 482 

philological  seminaries . . . 648 

Physical  education . . . . . . .  442, 615 

German  schools...... . . . 660 
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Pickard,  J.  L. ,  modification  of  Chicago  manual .  57:1 

Pierson,  Rev.  H.  W... .  294 

Pirmasens,  school  statistics .  709 

Pittsburg,  school  system  and  statistics .  416 

Plaiting,  Froebel’s  system .  615 

Plan  of  lessons .  625 

Plauen,  school  statistics . . .  7 05 

Play  in  infant  culture .  612 

Polytechnic  school .  591 

Berlin .  596 

Dresden .  697 

Munich . 704 

Vienna .  683 

Recommended  for  District .  136, 144 

Police  force  in  taking  census .  25 

Potsdam,  school  statistics .  592 

Political  teaching .  451 

Pomeroy,  Mrs .  239 

Pope  Gregory  XVI .  217 

Portraits  in  Executive  Mansion .  764 

Portsmouth,  school  system  and  statistics .  116 

Portland,  school  system  and  statistics .  115 

Potter,  Henry .  65,  198 

Powell,  William  H .  7:30 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi .  731 

Powers ,  Hiram .  753 

Poor  scholars .  52 

Population  of  District .  17 

Several  States,  (see  each  State) .  413 

Punctuality  in  pupils  and  teachers .  134, 450 

Public  schools  in  District . 49 

*  For  colored  children .  . .  252 

Prague  University  and  schools. .  590, 592 

Primary  schools,  examples  of .  450 

Baltimore .  79  New  Bedford .  492 

Boston .  79,470  New  York .  511 

Chicago .  551  Philadelphia . 544 

Cincinnati .  525  Froebel’s  system .  612 

Louisville .  537 

Pri vatdocenten  in  German  universities .  667 

Private  schools  in  District .  59, 61, 70 

Professors  in  German  universities . 666 

Processes  of  education,  not  developement .  579 

Professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers .  576, 621 

Province,  in  Prussian  system .  609,710 

Public  service,  examination  for .  668 

Provincial  school  conferences .  653 

Prussia,  system  of  public  schools .  609 

Elementary . . . . .  600, 642 

Progressive  development . 601 

Statistics  . .  600,710 

Secondary,  classical .  604 

Secondary,  realistic .  628 

Superior .  664 

Special .  608,728 

State  superintendence . . .  609 

Profane  language  by  pupils .  451 

Providence,  school  system  and  statistics .  116,416 

Promotions  from  class  and  grade .  451 

Prizes,  medals,  &c . 447 

Progy  mnasien  in  Prussia .  626 

Punctuation  . . 513 

Q. 

Quaestor  in  university  organization . . 666 

Quarter-money  in  Vienna . . . 688 

Quindaro  High  School  for  blacks . . . 346 
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R ace,  schools  irrespective  or . . .  257 

Randolph,  John . - . . . .  728 

Ratisbon,  school  statistics.. . . .  709 

Ravensburg-,  school  statistics . . .  714 

Raumer,  cited . . . . . . .  639 

Read  and  write . 841 

Ina,bility .  801,841 

Reading  and  spelling . - . . . 492,555 

Reading,  hints  and  methods .  553, 555, 561 

Boston . 478 

Real  schools  and  realistic  studies . 583, 626, 628 

Historical  development .  626, 629 

Existing  place  in  Prussian  system .  627, 635 

Different  kinds  and  grades .  627 

Government  regulations  of  examinations  in  1859  .  635 

Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction . . .  637,639 

Teachers,  exterior  position  . . 639 

Relations  to  university  and  public  service . . .  640 

Leaving  examination .  644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of . 595,605 

Drededn . 695 

Baesn . . . .  — . .  712 

Bavaria . 708 

Prussia . 710 

Saxony . 705 

Thuringian  States . . . - . . .  706 

Wurtemberg . . —  . . . . .  714 

Real  estate  and  real  estate  owners  in  District .  76, 130 

Ream,  Vinnie,  statue  of  Lincoln .  762 

Recess  m  school  session .  453 

Recitations,  length  and  frequency .  559 

Rector .  651 

University . 665 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims . 472 

Register  of  pupils . 552 

Reichenbach,  school  statistics  . .  705 

Religious  instruction .  449, 583, 6J  4 

Importance  in  Prussian  schools .  623,650,669 

Renfrew,  public  grammar  schools .  7J7 

Residence,  length  of,  in  District . 37 

Resolute  Beneficent  Society .  197 

Reiss-Greitz  and  Strelitz,  school  statistics . 587 

Removal  of  teachers . - .  454 

Repetition  or  review  schools .  621  685 

Republican  government  and  popular  education . 839 

Reutlingen,  school  statistics . 714 

Rhetoric .  508 

Rothenburg,  school  statistics .  . .• .  709 

Rothersay,  public  grammar  school . . 717 

Rhode  Island,  population . 383 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . - .  383 

Richards,  A.  C . — . .  17,25 

R  ichards,  Z . - . . .  48 

Richmond,  normal  schools .  397 

Ricks,  Louisa . . . . - . . .  241 

Robinson,  C .  286 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics. . . .  117 

Rostock,  university  and  schools . - . . .  592, 590 

Rousseau,  influence  on  modern  schools . . . - .  632 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics . 412 

Rules  aud  regulations  of  public  schools,  digest . . . . . .  417,448 

S. 

Sabbath  schools  for  the  blacks . 221,284 

Sacraments  and  slavery . .  305 

Sacramento,  school  system  and  statistics..... .  118 
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Salaries  of  city  teachers .  403 

Saalfeld,  school  staristics .  707 

San  Domingo,  colored  refugees .  *205 

San  Francisco,  school  system  and  statistics .  118,  407 

Sartain,  John,  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsylvania .  775 

Saturday,  half  or  whole  holiday .  459 

Savage,  James,  first  primary  school  in  Boston .  470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics .  120 

Saxony,  city  school  systems .  689,705 

Special  schools .  789 

University .  706 

Saxe-Altenburg,  school  statistics .  706 

Saxe-Coburg,  school  statistics . 706 

Saxe-Meiningen,  school  statistics .  706 

Saxe- Weimar,  school  statistics . .  706 

Schedule  for  taking  census  of  District .  *20 

Schleiz,  school  statistics .  707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province .  710 

School-houses — 

Cost  of,  in  the  United  States .  411, 413, 850 

Names  given  to .  505 

Plans  of .  795 

Scholarships .  718 

School  architecture . . . 71, 144, 795 

School  board.  (See  Board  of  education.) 

School  documents .  419 

School  funds  in  the  District .  268 

School  lands .  140 

School  legislation  in  the  District . .  49 

Washington .  50 

Georgetown .  59 

County .  6*2 

School  session  each  day . . . . .  456 

School-year .  456 

Schopfheim,  school  statistics .  7J2 

Schwabach,  school  statistics .  709 

Schwartzburg,  Rudoldstadt .  587 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics . . .  709 

Schulpforta,  a  boarding  gymnasium .  645 

Schul-deputation  in  Berlin.  . .  609 

Searle,  J. ,  and  Lancasterian  school .  293 

Seaton,  Samuel  A .  509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools .  717 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  in  1741 .  363 

Sectarian  teaching .  451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems .  135,137,  457 

European  systems . 135, 595, 6*25 

Baden .  71*2  Prussia .  710 

Bavaria .  708  Saxony .  705 

Darmstadt .  713  Saxon  principalities .  706 

Hesse-Darmstadt .  713  Scotland .  716 

Norway .  715  Wurtemberg .  714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school .  630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of .  492,613 

Sewing  in  schools .  458, 472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week . . . . .  449, 456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools .  209 

Sex,  population  by.. . 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated .  458 

Seaton,  W.  W . . .  53, 201 

Shafl:er,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette .  731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists .  737 

Silesia,  province .  710 

Sinsheim,  school  staitistics .  7J2 

Skien,  school  statistics .  715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  education .  28,64 

Smith,  Elizabeth . *  21/ 

Smith,  Gerrit,  school  for  blacks . . 367 
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Smith,  school  for  colored  children  in  Boston .  357 

Smothers,  Henry,  and  Smothers  school-house .  199,203 

Snow,  Benjamin,  and  Snow  riot  in  1835 .  201 

Sondershausen,  school  statistics . . .  707 

Sonthopen,  school  statistics . . .  709 

South  Carolina,  population . . .  305, 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . .  305 

Freedmen’s  schools .  384 

Special  reports  of  Commissioner — 

Public  schools  in  District  of  Columbia  and  cities .  13 

Technical  schools .  785, 881 

National  education . . .  851 

Special  school,  functions  of . . .  664 

Special  schools . . . - . 133, 458, 608, 696, 849 

Arts  and  sciences . . .  140, 59 1 , 596, 785 

Colored  schools .  64,305 

Speier,  school  statistics .  709 

Spelling  in  school  programmes  of— 

Boston .  477  New  Bedford  . .  493 

Chicago .  553,563  New  York . . .  512 

Cincinnati . r*  527 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching . 553,558,563 

Springfield,  Illinois,  school  system  and  statistics .  121,411 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  school  system  and  statistics . . 120.  408,502 

Spilleke,  and  realistic  instruction .  633 

State  debts  and  location  of  the  Capitol .  186 

State,  relations  to  universities  in  Germany . . .  608,665 

Stavanger,  school  statistics .  715 

St.  Agnes  Academy  for  colored  girls  in  1852  . . 222 

St.  Aloysius  School  for  colored  girls . 239 

St.  Ann’s  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum . . . 69 

Statistics  of  schools  and  education.  (See  Tables.) 

Stenography,  school  of . . .  697 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum. . 69 

St.  Louis,  school  system  and  statistics .  121 

St.  Martin’s  school  for  colored  girls . - .  240 

St.  Paul,  school  system  and  statistics . . . 124,416 

St.  Rose  Institute  at  Alexandria . . . . - .  285 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina .  369 

Stettin,  school  statistics .  592 

St.  Vincent  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum . . .  69 

Street,  Augustus  R.,  and  Yale  School  of  Art . . . . .  779 

Stirling,  public  grammar  schools . 717 

Stranraer,  public  grammar  schools  . .  717 

Straubing,  school  statistics .  709 

Stuttgardt,  school  system .  592,703 

Studientag  at  Sculpforta . - . -  —  - . - .  660! 

Studies  and  text-books .  73 

Courses  in  detail.  (See  Graded  schools.) 

Supervision  and  superintendents . .  132,143  455 

Suffrage  and  illiteracy . 850 

Sumner,  Charles . . .  320 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems . - . .  621 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies . .  136, 143,598 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery . . . .  458 

Support  of  public  schools . . - . . .  140 

Sul  ley,  artist,  in  the  Capitol . - .  731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol . . . . .  733 

Suspension  of  pupils.  .  . . . . . .  457 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons . . .  458 

Syracuse,  school  system  and  statistics . . .  125, 408 

Syphax,  William .  317 

Superior  schools  and  education . . . 135,138 

Swayne  School  for  blacks  at  Montgomery . . .  324 

T. 

Tabbs,  T.,  teacher  of  colored  children . . .  213 

Translation,  keys,  and  other  helps.. . . . . . . .  490 
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Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  expenses— 

I.  District  of  Columbia — 

Population,  school-age,  sex,  color . .  . . 

Nationality,  voters,  illiteracy,  orphans . 

Public  schools,  city  of  Washington . 

Public  schools,  city  of  Georgetown . 

Public  schools,  county  of  Washington . 

Public  schools,  general  summary . 

Private  schools,  special  schools . 

II.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in . 

Summary  in  forty-two  cities . . . 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities . 

Cost  of  public  schools  in  thirty-five  cities  — . . 

Comparative  statistics  of  eight  public  high  schools . 

Educational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulars 

III.  European  cities,  population,  schools — 

Berlin . 

Dresden . 

Vienna . . . 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Germany . 

Cities  in — 


Page. 


27, 39 
35,  43 
57 
60 
62 
67 
69 

403, 409 

409 

410 

411 
413 

412,416 

594,595 

701 

682,684 

592 


Saxony . 

Saxon  principalities 

Scotland . 

Wurtemberg . 


Saxe-Altenburg . 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

Saxe  -Meiningen . 

Saxe- Weimar . 

Sch  warzburg-Rudolstadt . 

Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen . 

Scotland . 

Wurtemberg . 


705 

706 
716 
714 


Baden .  713 

Bavaria . . .  718 

Hesse-Darmstadt .  713 

Norway .  715 

IV.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

—  1.  United  States — area,  population,  valuation . . . 

Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers _ 

2.  School  income  and  expenditure . 

3.  German  States — elementary  schools . 

4.  German  States — secondary  schools . 

Gymnasia,  progymnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 

5.  German  States  and  Switzerland,  universities . . 

Faculties,  professors,  students . 

6.  German  States — special  and  professional  schools . 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts . 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade . . 

7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Baden . 712 

Bavaria .  708 

Hesse-Darmstadt .  713 

Norway .  715 

Prussia .  604,710 

Reuss-Greiz ... . 707 

Reuss-Schleiz .  707 

Saxony .  705 

V.  Colored  population,  freedmen’s  schools — 

Statistical  tables .  29, 262, 270, 325, 327, 336, 338, 342, 349, 

356, 359,  360, 369, 387, 390,  397, 400 
.  801 


401 

401 

402 

587 

588 
588 
590 

590 

591 
591 
591 

706 

706 

707 

706 

707 
707 
716 
714 


VI.  Statistics  of  illiteracy . . 

Tables  compiled  from  national  census . 

1.  Illiteracy  in  1840  . . 

2.  Illiteracy  in  1850  and  1860 . 

3.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  adults  in  1850  and 

4.  Illiterate  persons  aged  20-21 . 

5.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  whites  in  1840  _ 


1830, 


804 

804 

806 

808 

812 

812 


Bird’s  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy : 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840  . 814 

2.  Illiterate  whit^es  in  1850 .  816 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860  . 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850  .  820 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female.  1830  .  822 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 .  823 

7.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1860 .  824 

8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freed  men .  826,828 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  in  1860 .  830 

10.  Percent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  I840-’50 .  832 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1850-’60 .  833 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy,  1840-’60 .  834 
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Tain,  public  grammar  school . . .  717 

Talladega  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers . . .  324 

Taste,  defect  of  national . . . . . . .  579 

Taxation  for  school  purposes .  623 

Teachers’  salaries,  male  and  female .  403 

Classified  for  forty-two  cities .  409 

Compared  for  nineteen  cities . . . Jk .  410 

Teachers  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries — 

Washington . 53 

Georgetown.. . 61 

County . 64 

Colored  schools . 67 

District . 67 

Teachers’  professional  schools  and  training— 

Elementary,  in  Prussia . . . 594,621 

Elementary,  in  Austria . . . 6S5 

Elementary,  in  Dresden . 696 

Teachers’  pensions .  624 

Teachers’  Institute  for  city  schools . 115 

Technical  schools  and  instruction . 133, 135,591 

Contents  of  special  report  on .  7d5 

Temperature  of  school-rooms .  460 

Tennessee,  population . 387,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . . . . . . .  387 

Freedmen’s  schools . 388 

Terre  Plaute,  school  system . 126 

Texas,  population .  383 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  389 

Freedmen’s  schools .  390 

Text-books,  how  supplied .  427 

Theological  Institute  in  Washington . . .  243 

Boston  organization .  243 

Time,  allotment  to  each  study . 496 

Tobacco,  use  of,  by  pupils  or  teachers .  460 

Toledo,  school  system . . . . . . . . .  127 

Ton  sberg,  school  statistics . -  — .  7i5 

Top  cal  method  in  geography . - .  569 

Trac  ts,  religious,  in  school . . . . . . . .  460 

Trade  schools . - _ 133, 591 , 608 

Trades,  instruction  in.. . 557 

Traveling  allowance  for  teachers .  649 

Trenton,  school  system . 126 

Troy,  school  system  and  status . . . . .  127,  4  08 

Trial-year  for  young  teachers . . .  81 

Triest,  school  statistics . . . . . . . .  592 

Trondbjem, school  statistics . - . . . . .  715 

Truancy,  ho  w  dealt  with . .  .  81,459,502 

Trumbull,  J  ohn .  726 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitol .  726 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism .  727 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Lyman . . .  233, 239 

Trustees  of  public  schools . . . . .  50 

Trustees  for  colored  schools . . .  233, 256 

Truth,  condition  for  its  reception . . . . .  846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  on  slavery  in  1796 . , .  306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees .  54 

Turner  society  and  German  schools . . . . . . . .  582 

Turnanstadt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastics . . .  660 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  and  colored  schools  in  Hartford . . .  334 

Turney,  Dr.  E.,  educational  labors  for  the  blacks . . .  243 

Tubingen,  University  and  schools . - . - .  590, 7 14 

U.  ' 

Uberlingen,  school  statistics . - .  713 

Ulm,  school  statistics . 714 

Universal  education  not  yet  reached .  801, 838, 843 
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Page, 

University  system  of  Germany .  C64 

Relation  to  governments — support .  (3(35 

Officers  of  administration .  665 

Faculties  and  departments .  666 

Professors  and  instructors .  665 

Students — admission — fees . - .  667 

Attainments  for  admission,  and  of  American  college  on  graduation .  66d 

Statistics .  590 

Universities  of  Prussia .  596,606 

Faculties — professors — students .  606 

Receipts  and  expenditures .  607 

State  grant  to  university  of  Berlin  for  1865  .  608 

Distribution  of  State  grant .  608 

Universities  of  England,  compared  with  German .  665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.  F.  Cook .  201 


V. 


Vacations .  461 

^  Vaccination .  401 

Valparti,  artist .  752 

Figure  of  Liberty .  752 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States .  401 

Van  Bockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks . 353 

Vandwlyn,  landing  of  Columbus .  730 

Vanloman,  school  for  colored  girls .  204 

Van  Lemuel,  Sabbath  school .  217 

Vashon,  Professor,  on  freedmen’s  schools .  325,327 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia .  340 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Louisiana .  350 

Ventilation . 462 

Vermont,  population,  schools .  400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro . 1 .  400 

Illiteracy . .  139 

Virginia,  population .  307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .  307,  390 

Freedmen’s  schools .  396 

Deed  of  cession  of  the  District .  26,  180 

Retrocession .  36 

Statistics  of  illiteracy .  805,841 

Visitors  of  schools,  to  be  selected  from  parents .  139 

Vizthum,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium .  695, 705 

Vocal  culture .  574 

Vocal  music . 448,475,519,524 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  District .  39 

Vienna,  in  Austria .  592, 683 

Compared  with  Washington .  683 

General  view  of  school  system  and  statistics .  682,  688 

Elementary  schools .  685 

Repetition  schools .  687 

Secondary  schools . 683 

School  code  of  1869  . .  686 

University .  .590 

Virtue  and  intelligence . 577 


W. 

Waldeck,  school  statistics . 

Waldshut . . . .  . 

Wall,  Miss  Mary . . 

Wall,  Sarah  E . . . 

Walker,  artist . . 

Battle  of  Chepultepec . . 

Walker,  S.,  industrial  school  •• . . 

Wallach  School-house . . 
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Special  CiRcruva, 
No.  1. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Wasldngton,  D.  C.,  1867. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  “  for  a  single  document  which  shall  set  forth  the 
characteristic  features  of  different  systems  of  public  elementary  instruction  at 
home  and  abroad,”  the  undersigned  would  say,  that  he  knows  of  no  such  vol¬ 
ume  ;  and  interesting  as  such  a  volume  in  some  respects  would  be,  he  is  not 
sure  that  it  would  answer  your  immediate  purpose,  “  the  preparation  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  common  schools  for  a  community  which  has  not  yet  accepted 
the  cardinal  idea  of  popular  education  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Xorthern  and 
■VTestem  States.”  Any  system,  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  studied 
in  its  details,  and  in  reference  to  its  historical  development,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  society  where  it  is  in  operation.  Social  life  with  you  is  peculiar, 
and  the  distribution  of  population  has  not  been  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  have  effected  it  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Your  institutions  of 
education  have  grown  up  under  these  conditions. 

Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  will  it  not  be  best  first  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  School  Board,  or  a  single  officer;  or  rather  of  a  Board  repre¬ 
senting  in  its  members  different  local,  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  (but 
aU  united  in  the  general  desire  to  inaugurate  an  efficient  public  system,)  with  a 
Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  under  their  directions, 

1,  To  ascertain  the  number,  locality,  and  character  of  such  schools  as  do 
exist,  and  the  places  where  schools  are  needed. 

2,  To  interest  and  inform  parents,  and  the  public  generally,  by  the  voice  and 
press,  as  to  existing  wants,  and  the  practicable  remedy,  in  a  system  of  public 
schools,  (both  elementary  and  secondary,)  which  shall  be  cheap  enough  for  the 
poore.‘=t,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest. 

3,  To  frame  a  law  adapted  to  sparsely  populated  districts,  as  well  as  villages, 
which  shall  at  once  go  into  operation,  where  the  way  is  prepared  for  it,  and 
induce  the  reluctant  and  inimical  sections  to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  of  pecu¬ 
niary  interest,  and  after  a  certain  period,  embrace  every  section  in  its  operations. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  may  enable  him  to 
make  suggestions  of  practical  value,  and  at  least  to  point  out  sources  of  inform¬ 
ation  which  will  greatly  help  the  officer  charged  with  these  duties,  in  the  details 
of  his  labors.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  documents,  which 
will  answer  your  and  similar  questions  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  any  one 
general  summary.  Any  information  as  to  the  systems  referred  to  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  Index,  (Chapters  Y  and  YI,)  will  be  promptly  and  freely  given. 

As  for  European  systems,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  not  be  studied 
with  advantage,  and  some  of  the  toughest  problems  which  are  now  up  for  so¬ 
lution  with  you  and  in  other  States,  have  been  discussed  and  to  some  extent 
solved  under  them.  You  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  that  of  Zurich, 
herewith  sent,  together  with  the  views  of  eminent  men  on  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  Education. 
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HEXRY  BARN’ARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Aarau,  Teachers’  Setumary,  35. 

Abrahamson,  monitorial  system  in  Denmark, 

458. 

Absence,  valid  excuses  for,  18,  609. 

Penalties  for,  687. 

Academic  councils,  27, 223. 

Academic  education,  tnie  value  of,  764. 
Academies  of  science,  letters,  &c..  208,  210,  498. 
Academy  organization,  France,  219. 
Switzerland,  93. 

Turkey,  6. 

Administrative  authorities,  24, 147,  219,  469. 
Adults,  schools  and  classes,  150,  286,  671. 
Aggregation  in  French  system,  317. 

Lyceums,  317,  320. 

Modern  languages,  32L 
Sciences  and  literature,  318. 

Specimen  of  examination  in  1866,  322. 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  713. 

Agricultural  schools  and  classes.  111,  122,  143, 
590,  673. 

Albanians,  schools  of,  10. 

Alexander  I  of  Russia,  465. 

Algiers,  French  schools  in,  252. 

Altenstein,  ministry  of  education,  411. 

Letter  to  Pestalozzi  in  1808,  363. 

Letter  to  Plamanu  iu  1822,  413. 

Altenberg  Teachers’  Seminary,  569. 

Public  schools,  568. 

Altona  city  schools,  647. 

Ambition,  personal  and  national,  267. 

American  missionaries,  schools  in  Turkey,  11. 
Amtmann,  in  school  administration,  665, 
Anaclet,  superior-gen.  of  Christian  Brothers,  275. 
Apparatus  5,  how  paid  for,  684. 

Appenzell,  cantonal  statistics,  37. 

Inner-hoden  school  system,  39. 

Outer  Rhodes  school  system,  37. 

Statistics  of  schools,  38,  40. 

Arabs,  education  of,  9. 

Architecture,  course  of,  118,  599. 

Argovia,  cantonal  statistics,  33. 

Primary  schools,  repetition  schools,  34. 

Public  instruction,  33. 

Secondary  system  statistics,  36. 

Armenian  schools,  10. 

Army  recruits,  number  illiterate,  679. 

Arnold,  Professor,  cited,  253,  331. 

Artillery  and  engineering  schools,  14. 

Arts  anil  letters  should  be  associated,  262, 
Asiatic  schools,  5,  7,  13. 

Assimilated  schools,  173. 

Associate  professors  in  French  lyceums,  301. 
Associations,  teachers.  87,  695,  702. 

Asylums  for  infants,  292. 

Attendmice,  law  respecting  in- 
Italy,  154,  168 
Meiningen,  609, 

Prussia.  381. 

Switzerland,  37,  54,  131. 

Saxony,  555. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  661. 


Austria,  universities,  749,  767. 

Felbiger’s  influence  on  schools,  656. 

Bacon,  Roger,  cited,  738. 

Barefooted  schools,  715. 

Basle-town,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  41. 

Public  instruction,  41, 

Elementary  and  secondary,  43. 

University,  41,  45,  768. 

Real  school,  43. 

Statistics,  &c.,  48. 

Basle-country,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  491 
Public  instruction,  49. 

Barth,  town  school  iu  1325,  373. 

Bebek,  College  of  Dr.  Hamlin,  11. 

Beckedorf,  Dr.  L.,  387,  413. 

Belfry  schools,  720. 

Belgium,  area,  population,  445. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  445 
Benedictines,  214. 

Bergen  town  school  in  1562,  373. 

Berlin  school  system,  363,  427,  429,  430. 

University,  747,  766. 

Berne,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  50. 

Public  instruction,  51. 

Normal  8«3iool,  54. 

Gymnasium.  62. 

University,  65. 

Statistics,  66. 

School  excursions,  67. 

Berner,  F.  W.,  musical  instruction,  364. 

Bible  in  schools,  418,  440,  682. 

Bifurcation  in  French  lyceums,  306,  31L 
Board  of  education,  351. 

Boarding,  arrangement  for,  168, 297. 

Bologna  University,  184,  737. 

Bonn  University,  768. 

Bremen  school  system,  719. 

Brandenburg,  Mark  and  Electorate,  335b 
Canonical  law  of  1540,  335. 

Ordinance  of  1573,  336. 

Breslau  University,  748,  768. 

High  consistory,  345. 

Brothers  of  Christian  schools,  265,  275. 
Bromberg  public  school,  391,  397. 

Budget  for  educational  expenses— 

France.  246,  251,  292. 

Italy,  152. 

Prussia,  433. 

Turkey,  30. 

Wurtemberg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 

Bugenhagen,  372,  714. 

Burgdorf  and  Pestalozzi,  68. 

Burgher  schools,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  646. 

Bursae,  or  colleges  of  residence,  753. 

Caesar  on  the  Druids  as  teachers,  211. 

Cagliari  Universitv,  185. 

Callenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers, 
558. 
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Cameriiio  University,  202. 

(Jantoual  schools,  36, 38, 61,  72, 103, 117, 122. 
Cat.'iiiia  University,  IS.l. 

Catechism  in  Prussian  schools,  439. 

Catharine  II  of  Russia,  464. 

Catholic,  in  Turkish  system,  2, 12. 

Cathedi  al  and  convent  schools,  213, 531, 714. 
Catholic  schools,  423,  426,  636 
Silesia,  in  1764,  347. 

Switzerland,  68, 105. 

Wurtemberg,  657. 

Posen,  405. 

Censor  in  French  lyceums,  300. 

Central  administration,  250, 475, 664,  704. 

Central  schools  in  France  in  1795,  293,- 
Chaldean  Christians,  schools  for,  11. 
Charlemagne,  212,  447. 

Christian  schools,  early,  212, 269,  446. 

Lhurch  and  schools,  269,  404,  587,  618, 665,  708. 
Church  and  universities,  743. 

Chur  Normal  School,  82. 

Cities,  schools  in,  19,  214,  314. 

Civil-engineering  school,  14. 

Clarke,  Hyde,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3, 15. 
Classes,  425,  555,  680. 

Classical  schools,  examples  of  studies — 

Gotha,  596. 

Italy,  159,  164. 

Meiningen,  623. 

Russia,  491. 

Switzerland,  62,  72,  77,  88, 117. 

Classification  of  schools,  17, 144. 

Clergy  and  schools,  243,  270,  405,  609,  628,  666,  708. 
Cluny,  normal  school  for  special  schools,  213. 
Coburg  city  schools,  600. 

Cochin,  infant  asylums,  292. 

Code  for  schools,  exam])les  of,  17,  540,  591. 
Coimbra  University,  519,528. 

College  of  France,  251. 

Colleges  connected  with  gymna.siums,  168. 
Commercial  colleges,  170,  293,  315. 

Commercial  schools  and  courses,  64, 113,  304,  524, 
572,  598. 

Common  things,  instruction  in,  657. 

Common  schools,  true  theory  of,  589. 
Communities,  obligation  as  to  schools,  1.53,  663. 
Compulsor  y  school  attendance,  17, 266,  662,  703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7,  28, 311,  317,  326. 
Coudoreet  plan  of  school  system,  217. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  241. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,  584. 

Prussia,  437. 

Switzerland,  35, 110, 121. 

'Wurtemberg,  695,  666. 

Conring,  at  Hclmstadt,  744. 

Constantinople  school  statistics,  12, 15. 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Franco,  227, 257. 
Consulate  and  schools  in  France,  229, 259. 
Contubernium  for  teachers,  336. 

Convent  schools,  214,  531. 

Convitti  boarding  gymnasium,  168. 

Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  169,  609,  523, 687. 
Council  of  public  instruction,  149,  226. 

Cousin,  report  on  schools  of  Prussia,  231. 

Crime  and  ignorance,  679. 

Criminals,  asylum  for  young,  676. 

Curators  in  Russian  school  system,  467. 

Cuvier  and  French  schools,  231,  264. 

Daily  Press,  duty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunau,  report  and  plan  of,  228,  258. 

Dammau,  on  compensation  of  teachers,  383. 
Decani,  506. 

Deaconesses,  216. 

Deaf-mutes,  seminary  for  teachers  of,  676. 
Decuria  or  section  master,  541. 

Degrees,  university,  28,  507. 


Denmark,  area,  population,  455. 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  schools,  456. 
Elementary  schools,  459. 

Universities,  755.  * 

Denominational  character  of  schools,  552,  664. 
Diary,  school,  686. 

Diesterweg,  387,  416. 

Dinter,  369. 

Diplomas,  29, 327, 176,  507. 

District  schools,  35,  50,  484. 

District  inspector,  686. 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  universities, past  and  present,  737 
Domestic  c'conomy  in  school,  35,  695. 

Donatus,  541. 

Dorpat  Ilniversity,  511,  755. 

Teachers’  Seminary,  478. 

Drawing,  310,  390,  443,  671,  685. 

Druids’ System  of  education,  211,  445. 

Dula,  Dr.’,  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  schools,  90 
Duruy,  secondary  special  schools,  311,  314. 
Dwelling-house  for  teacher,  271,  610. 

Education  a  State  duty,  50, 90, 95, 254. 

Eichorn,  ministry  of  education,  414. 

Eilers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichorn,  414. 
Emerited  teachers,  410,  613. 

Elementary  schools,  system  and  statistics— 
Argovia,  34. 

Appenzell.  39. 

Basl e-town,  41. 

Basle-Country,  49 
Belgium,  454. 

Berne,  52. 

Denmark,  459. 

France,  227. 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribourg,  70. 

Geneva,  75. 

Glaris,  80. 

G  risen. s,  82. 

Italy,  153. 

Lucerne,  86. 

Neuchatel,  91. 

Portugal,  514. 

Prussia,  333, 434. 

Reuss,  529, 

Rome,  208. 

Rus.sia,  473. 

Saxony,  553,  554. 

Saxon  Principalities,  566w 
^xe-Altenburg,  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  573, 601 
Saxe-Meiningen,  60^ 

Saxe- Weimar,  627. 

SchafFliauseu,  96. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Soleure,  103. 

St.  Gall,  108. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgovia,  120. 

Turkey,  17. 

Unterwald,  123. 

Uri,  125. 

Yalais,  127. 

Vaud,  130. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Wurtemberg,  660. 

Zug,  139. 

Zurich,  142. 

English  universities,  7.'52 
Erlanger  University,  768. 

Ernest,  Duke,  the  Pious,  in  Gotha,  576,  582. 
Esslingen  Normal  School,  691. 

Ephori  in  school  administration,  612,  617, 623, 
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Evenin"  schools,  571,  509,  671. 

Exaniiuatious,  *24, 28, 177,  352. 

Excursions  of  schools,  67. 

Factory  children,  34,  668. 

Faculties,  university — 

Literature,  23,  768. 

Law,  23,  738,  768. 

Medicine,  7.37,  768. 

I’hilosophy,  501,  768. 

Scienct*,  23,  768. 

Theology,  738,  768. 

Family  duties  and  feelings,  90,  254. 

Fees — See  Tuition. 

Felbiger  and  schools  of  Silesia.  347. 

Influence  on  Catholic  schools,  3e9. 

Fellow,  or  agreg6  in  Fiance,  327. 

Female  teachers — 

Gotha,  598. 

France,  249,  253. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  359,  374,  424. 

Saxony,  5.58. 

Ferrara  University,  203. 

Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Pestalozzianism,  657. 

Finland  school  statistics,  498. 

Florence  Superior  Institute,  181. 

Forest  culture,  school  at  Dryssigacker,  621. 
Fortbildung  oi'  supplementary  schools  in — 
Gotha,  599,  601. 

France,  250,  286. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 

Fortoul,  modifications  of  French  system,  299. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  courses,  306. 

France,  area,  population,  209. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  211,  326. 
Authorities  in  administration,  219, 261. 
Primary  schools,  227,  244. 

Normal-school  system,  238,  287. 

Secondary  schools,  293,  245. 

Aggregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  322. 

Secondary  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  ditferent  ministries,  209, 252. 
Statistical  tables — 

1.  Schools  and  colleges  included  in  Univer¬ 
sity  of  France,  247. 

2.  Primary  schools  in  1843,  248. 

3.  Religious  distribution  of  schools,  248. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  249. 

5.  Adult  classes,  250. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  250. 

7.  Secondary  schools.  247. 

8.  Budget,  institutions,  and  amount,  251. 
Franke,  at  Halle,  338,  369. 

Frankfort,  schools,  711,  717. 

Frayssinous,  first  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  France,  261,  302. 

Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  338. 

Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  public  schools,  342. 
Frederic  William  III,  353. 

Free  Cities  of  Germany,  711. 

FTee  or  gratuitous  instruction,  267,  281,  283. 
Freiburg  University,  768. 

French  revolution  of  1789,  influence  on  schools, 
69,  217. 

Fribourg,  cantonal  statistics,  69. 

Historical  development,  69. 

School  law  of  1848,  70. 

College  course,  71. 

Normal  School,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 

Furstenberg  and  schools  of  Munster  and  Pader- 
born,  388. 


Gang-schools  in  Pomerania.  3.51. 

Garden  culture  for  teacliers,  415. 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  289. 

Gedeke,  358. 

Gemiiud  Catholic  Normal  School,  691. 

Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  College,  76. 
Acndemy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 

Genoa  University,  186. 

Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 

Gera  public  schools,  528. 

German  language  and  literature,  758. 

German  school,  in  early  school  codes,  653,  715. 
German  universities,  liy  Dr.  Uolliiiger.  737. 

Faculties,  professors,' and  students,  763. 
Giesen  University,  768. 

Gingst  town  school,  375. 

Girls,  schools  for — 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  281. 

Gotha,  597. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussia,  358. 

Russia,  483,  496. 

Switzerland,  46,  77. 

Turkey,  12, 18, 19. 

Girls’  industrial  schools,  50, 620, 673. 

Glaris,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  79. 

Public  instruction,  79. 

Gotha  city  schools,  596. 

Normal  school,  585,  598. 

Technical  school,  599. 

Gottingen  University,  746,  768. 

Governesses,  school  for,  359. 

Government  schools,  466,  654. 

Grammar,  290. 

Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  213. 

Grand  master  of  the  University  of  France,  221. 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158,  249. 

Gratz  University,  768. 

Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1,  9. 
Greiz  city  schools,  528. 

Griefswald  University,  768. 

Grim,  Jacob,  760. 

Grisons,  cautonial  statistics,  32,  81. 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers’  Seminary,  82 
Guild  of  teachers,  715. 

Guizot,  minister  of  public  instruction,  254. 
Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  253. 

Circular  to  teachers,  237, 

Gymnasium,  Classical— 

France,  306. 

Italy,  159. 

Russia,  488,  491. 

Saxony,  552,  563. 

Saxe-Coburg,  596. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  623. 

Saxe-Weimar,  6^2. 

Schleswig-Hol.stein,  643. 

Switzerland,  61,  93,  98, 112. 

Gj'mnastics  obligatory,  54,  299. 

Hajah,  schoolmaster  in  Turkey,  8. 

Halle  University,  746,  748,  768.' 

Halki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711,  720. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  368, 

Harnisch,  cited,  366,  368,  371. 

Haun,  Christian,  jr.,  585. 

Head  master,  689. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  768, 

Helmstadt  University,  744. 

High  School,  originally  a  university,  738, 
Hildburghauseu  Teachers’  seminary,  607, 611 
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Historical  development  of  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion— 

Argovia,  33. 

Appenzell,  37. 

Basie-town,  41. 

Basle-country,  49. 

Belgium,  445. 

Berne,  51,68. 

Denmark,  456. 

Franco,  211. 

Free  Cities,  70.  , 

Fribourg,  69, 74. 

Geneva,  74. 

Glaris,  79. 

Grisons.  80. 

Italy,  146, 153. 

Lucerne,  85,89. 

Neucbatel,  91. 

Portugal,  514. 

Prussia,  333. 

Keuss,  529. 

Borne,  206. 

Kussia,  463. 

Saxony,  530t 

Saxon  Principalities,  568t 
Saxe-Altenburg,  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotba,  573 
Saxe-Meiuingen,  60,3 
Saxe-Weimar,  627. 

Schalfbausen,  95. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  636. 

Scbwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Soleure,  101. 

St.  Gall,  103 
Tessin,  113 
Thurgovia,  119. 

Turkey,  3, 17. 

Unterwald,  123. 

Uri,  125. 

Valais,  123 
Vaud,  125. 

Waldeck,  651, 

Wurtemberg,  653 
Zug,  139. 

Zurich,  142. 

History,  subject  of  university  study,  746,  762. 
Historical  science,  or  gift  of  research,  757, 759. 
Hoeck  or  Alpinns,  372. 

Hofwyl,  68. 

Holidays,  rules  res]jecting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  Univeisity,  755. 

Hollweg  on  normal  school  regulation,  417. 
Holstein  school  system  and  statistics,  643. 

Home  preparation  of  lessons,  683 
Humanists,  743. 

Humboldt,  Alexander,  759. 

Humboldt,  William,  361, 748. 

Hyde  Clarke,  education  in  Turkey,  313 
Hygienic  couditiou  of  schools,  49^  707. 

Hymns,  to  be  memorized  in  school,  423. 

Idiotic  children,  676, 677. 

Illiteracy,  15, 679. 

Imperial  government  in  France,  ^9,  259, 264. 
Incentives,  169, 519. 

Industrial  element  in  education.  389, 658. 
Industrial  schools,  examples  of— 

Argovia,  36. 

Basle,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hermaudsfeld,  626 
Neuchatel,  92. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 

Industrial  schools  for  girls,  634,  673. 

Infant  schools  and  kindergarten,  291,  671. 
Influence,  true  government  method,  257. 
(unapi-flck  University,  768. 


Insha,  business  manual  for  schools,  8. 

Inspectors  and  inspection,  273. 

France,  241, 245,  274, 283. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  150. 

Meiningen,  617. 

Prussia,  339, 344, 350. 

Portugal,  519. 

Russia,  469, 485. 

Switzerland,  49,  70, 85, 95, 107, 113. 

Turkey,  27. 

Weimar,  628.  ^ 

Wurtemberg,  658, 665, 686. 

Institute  for  teachers,  696. 

Iselin,  47. 

Italian  universities,  181,  738. 

Influence  on  German  law,  740. 

Italy,  history,  area,  population,  145. 

Public  instruction,  146. 

Organization  and  administration,  147. 
Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical,  159. 

Colleges  or  boarding-schools,  168. 

Superior  schools  and  universities,  181. 
Statistics,  152, 157, 173. 

Jena  University,  747,  768. 

Jesuits,  teaching  order,  215. 

Labors  in  Silesia,  349. 

Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 

Jewish  schools  and  children— 

Free  Cities,  718. 

Prussia,  403. 

Russia,  481. 

W  urtemberg,  667. 

Jurisprudence,  science  of,  769. 

Joseph  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  influence  on  his  university,  747. 

Karaite  schools,  12. 

Kasau  University,  510. 

Kellner  on  Catholic  schools,  423. 

Kbarkow  University,  511. 

Kiel  University,  657, 755, 768. 

Schools,  636, 646. 

Kiew  University,  511. 

Pedagogical  course,  470. 

Konigsburg  University,  747, 768. 

Koran,  2. 

Koord,  Mus.sulmans,  9. 

Kreis  school  board  in  Russia,  471. 

Kreutzlingen  Normal  and  Agricultural  School, 

122. 

Krunitz  village  school  in  1794, 362. 

Kursnacht  Normal  school,  142. 

Lancasterian  system,  264,  458. 

Languages,  oriental,  251, 511. 

Laterau,  council  in  1215, 443. 

Latin  language  and  literature,  164, 322, 328, 493, 
541, 744. 

Lauenburg,  duchy  of,  645. 

Lausanne,  135, 138. 

Academy  or  University,  136. 

Law  and  jurisprudence,  schools  of,  5(D',  739, 768. 

Scientific  study  of,  758. 

Lectures  in  the  old  schools,  713. 

Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 

Leipsic  University,  533,  543,  7.53. 

'  Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  258. 

Lessons:,  number  for  each  day,  681. 

Lesson  table,  588. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  162, 218, 222,  476b 
Libraries,  7, 14,  291, 592. 

Liege,  early  schools,  447. 

Lisbon  Normal  School,  518. 

Commercial  School,  524. 

Polytechnic  School,  528. 
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Literature,  liistory  of,  762. 

Logical  analysis,  290. 

Louvain  University,  449. 

Lubeck,  school  system,  636,  720. 

Lucerne,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  85. 

Public  instruction,  85. 

Teachers’  Seminary,  87. 

Statistics  of  scliools,  89. 

Ludwigsburg  Female  Teachers’  Seminary,  692. 
Lyceums — 

France.  293. 

Italj",  159. 

Lussia,  495. 

Switzerland,  71.89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Macerata  University,  187. 

^lauagement  of  schools,  439, 577. 

Marburg  University,  768. 

Maria  Institute,  597. 

Mariaberg  Normal  School,  111. 

Marriage,  certificate  marks  to,  285. 
Maria-Theresa,  451. 

Masson,  350,  356. 

Mathematics,  302. 

Maturity  examination,  495. 

Maykirch  and  Vehrli,  68. 

Mayence  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades’  schools,  61. 

Medebach,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of,  137,  768. 
Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  210. 

Italy,  182,  737. 

Prussia,  766. 

Russia,  509. 

Turkey,  614. 

Scotland,  753. 

Meiningin  city  schools,  622, 625. 
Mekteb-i-rushdiyeh,  12. 

Melanothon,  school  plan  in  1528,  536. 

Mennais,  Abb6  J.  M.  de  la,  275. 

Mennais,  Abbe  Felicite  de  la,  276. 

Mental  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Church, 
256. 

Mercantile  marine,  176. 

Methods,  290,  439,  557,  577,  588. 

MicyUus,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 

Military  schools,  6,  14,  210,  497. 

Ministry  of  public  instruction  in- 
France,  208,  221,  261. 

Italy,  146. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussia,  350,  361,  411. 

Russia,  464,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzerland,  51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wurtemberg,  664. 

Mixed  schools,  20,  284,  400. 

Modena  University,  189. 

Modern  languages,  302,  309,  499. 

Monastic  schools,  447. 

Monier,  map  of  illiteracy,  15. 

Mont-de-Marsan,  secondary  special  school,  314 
Mother  tongue,  745. 

Moscow  University.  510. 

Moral  science,  242,  279. 

Mosque  colleges,  7. 

Munich  University,  749,  768. 

Munster  University,  768. 

Mussulman  establishment,  712. 

Myconius,  school  work  at  Gotha,  574. 

Gymnasium  Ernestinum,  595. 

Music,  instruction  in  popular — 

France,  288. 


Switzerland,  364. 

Pestalozzi  and  Berner,  364. 

Prussia,  364. 

Wurtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190,  737. 

Napoleon  I,  218,  324. 

National  Convention,  227,  321. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  217. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  442,  590. 
Needle-work,  86,  116,  131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  620,  675. 
Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  715. 

Neuchatel,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  91,  94. 

PubUc  instruction,  91. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnasium,  93. 
Nicolovius,  361. 

Niebuhr,  759. 

Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  661. 

Nonne,  Ludwig,  606. 

Normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers— 
Altenburg,  569. 

France,  237,  200,  269,  287, 

Gotha,  598. 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Prussia,  347,  365,  433,  435, 

Russia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73,  143. 

Turkey,  15,  22. 

Weimar,  639. 

Wurtemberg,  691. 

Normal  schools,  example  of  organization— 
Altenburg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eisnach,  630. 

Gotha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

Hiidburghausen,  611. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris,  323. 

Porrentruy,  56. 

Soleure,  102. 

Radhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 

Normal  school  for  secondary  andsuperior  schools 
322. 

Nurliugen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  652. 
Object  lessons,  example  of,  52,  579. 

Odessa  University,  594,  512. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  nfew  method  of  spelling,  359 
Olmutz  University,  768. 

Obrdruf,  town  real  school,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Optional  studies,  289,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563.  . 
Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599,  620,  633,  674. 
Orthodox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occupation  for  th  '  teacher,  699. 
Outside  of  school  premises  and  hours,  546  610 
688. 

Overberg  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  University,  733. 

Padua  University,  194. 

Pedagogics,  35,  61,  439. 

School  management,  439. 
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Pakose,  31)4. 

Palmatorij.  or  ferule,  503. 

Palermo,  University,  303. 

Papal  DoTuiuions,  204. 

Public  instruction,  206. 

Kome,  208. 

Parental  obligation,  90,  266,  285,  3S0,  480. 
Paris,  early  school  histoiy,  212. 

University,  or  high  school,  738,  751. 
Elementary  schools,  213. 

Superior  normal  school,  321. 

College  of  Prance,  752. 

Particularschulen,  40,  654. 

Parma  University,  193. 

Pastoral  superv'ision,  39. 

Pattison,  report  cited,  439. 

Pavia  University,  196. 

Peasants,  physical  condition,  362. 

Pecuniary  destitution  of  teachers,  382. 
Pedagogium,  44. 

Penalties,  169,  687. 

Pennalism  universities,  744. 

Penmanship,  155,  290. 

Pensions  for  teachers— 

Prance,  292. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  518. 

Wurtemberg,  658,  700. 

People,  true  interests  and  friends  of  the,  263. 
Periodical  press,  279,  763. 

Personal  merit  in  modern  life,  255. 

Permanent  teachers,  689. 

Perugia  University,  204. 

Pest alozzi  and  his  system,  364,  367. 

Official  reaction  against,  367. 
lleligious  influence  of,  366. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  llussia,  463. 

Philosophy  and  philology,  183,  302,  761. 
Pietism,  influence  on  schools,  338. 

Pisa  University,  197. 

Plamann,  Pestalozzian  school,  360. 

Poet®,  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Prussian  rule,  391. 

Under  Saxon  rule,  395,  406 
Polytechnic  school,  149,  528,  561. 

Pombal,  and  schools  of  Portugal,  515. 

Poor  scholars,  540. 

Port  Itoyal  des  Champs,  216. 

Posen,  province,  390,  424. 

Portugal,  area,  population,  511. 

Public  instruction,  511. 

Elementary  schools,  517. 

Secondary  schools,  524. 

Superior  and  special  schools,  528. 

Prague  Duiversity,  739. 

Prayei-  in  school,  683. 

Preceptor,  607. 

Prefects,  functions  in  school  affairs,  225. 
Primary  schools.  (See  Elementary  Schools.) 
Primary  superior  school,  18,  268,  303. 

Private  schools  in — 

Franco,  248. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  426,  428. 

Russia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  552. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtemberg,  662. 

Privileges  and  perquisites  of  teachers,  594. 
Proctor,  294. 

Professors  of  universities  and  gymnasiums,  763. 
Italy,  160,  332. 

Germany,  763,  766. 

France,  299,  332. 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  24,  30. 


Progymnasium,  487. 

Protestant  schools  in  Turkey,  11. 

Provisor  in  French  Lyceum,  294,  299. 

Prussia,  area,  population,  333. 

Puplic  instruction,  by  Prof.  Thilo,  335. 
Anti-regal  period,  335. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia,  337. 

Frederic  II,  general  regulations  Berlin  Real 
School,  342. 

Sile.sia,  Felbiger  Normal  School  at  Sagau,  347. 
Pestalozziauism  and  its  reaction,  364. 
Influence  and  adoption  of  foreign  ideas,  359. 
Historical  development  by  provinces,  369. 
Recent  discussions,  416,  439. 

Special  contributions  to  impoverished  dis 
tricts,  407. 

Statistical  tables — 

1.  Primary  schools,  town,  village,  1819,  424. 

2.  Teachers  in  1819,  salaries,  denominations, 

424. 

3.  Public  elementary  schools  in  1861,  425. 

4.  Schools  by  provinces,  religious  charac¬ 

ter,  426. 

5.  Private  schools  in  1861,  426. 

6.  Attendance  on  public  elementary  schools, 

427.  ’ 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  apd  how  paid,  428. 
Sources,  fees,  communities,  State,  429. 
Average  salaries  by  classes,  430. 

Increase  of  siiiaries  by  royal  and  town 

authorities,  430. 

Repairs  of  buildings,  &c.,  431. 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans, 

pensions,  432. 

9.  Budget  for  1866,  433. 

Outline  of  system,  grades,  subjects,  434. 

Legal  provision  for  education  of  teachers,  435. 
Regulation  of  October  1,  1854,  439. 

Studies  and  methods  of  normal  schools,  439. 
Schoolmasters’  revolution  in  1848,  444. 

Radhausen  Normal  School,  87. 

Raumer’s  German  University,  747,  753. 
Rauhe-haus,  or  Reform  School,  671,  720. 

Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  502,  509,  613. 
Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 

Reading,  290,  441,  683. 

Benefits  of,  doubted  by  a  school  official,  354. 
Realia  in  1640,  579. 

Real-gymnasium  and  real-school— 

Bame,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Coburg,  600. 

Gotha,  596, 

Lausanne,  135. 

Leipsic,  559. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Meiningen,  625. 

Schleswig,  644, 

Weimar,  634. 

Rector,  27,  169,  224,  713. 

Reformation  of  Luther,  535,  654,  742. 

Religious  denominations,  664. 

Religion,  and  religious  instruction— 

France,  242,  269. 

Gotha,  591,  578. 

Italy,  165. 

Prussia,  400,  417,  440. 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzerland,  39,  52,  69,  106. 

Wurtemberg,  655,  682, 

Religious  corporations  and  schools,  170, 274, 284. 
Remuset,  circular  to  teachers,  273. 

Rendu,  Eugene,  263. 

Rendsburg,  synod  of,  G37. 

Repetition  or"  review  schools— 

Argovua,  34. 

Appenzell,  39. 

Basle,  47,  48. 
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France,  250,  2  6. 

Lucerne,  86. 

Scliatfhausen,  97. 

Sclileswi*:.  648. 

&r.  Gall,  108,  114. 

Thurgovia.  121. 

‘Wurtenjberg.  670. 

Weimar,  633,  07-2. 

Residence  for  the  teacher,  or  equiraleut,  271,  610. 
Eeiisd,  .area,  population.  528. 

Public  instruction.  523. 

Revocable  appointments,  593. 

Peyher,  Andrew,  school  method,  577. 

Ilhetoric,  chambers  of.  449. 

Ebine  province.  384,  424. 

Piese,  Adam.  540. 

Pitter,  geographical  studies,  762. 

Pochow,  349,  655. 

Pollin,  Charles,  216. 

Poman  law,  e.stablished  by  the  tiniver.sities,  739. 
Pome,  citv  system  and  statistics,  208. 

Imperial  schools  in  general, and  in  Belgium,446. 
Postock  University.  768. 

Pouland.  Minister,  290. 

Poyal  colleges,  295. 

Puchdie,  of^  grammar  schools,  5,  19,  2L 
Pudolstadt,  school  statistics,  649. 

Pnr.al  districts,  604,  680. 

Pussia.  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Public  instruction,  history,  46;i. 

Authorities  in  administration,  469. 
Elementary  schools,  473,  477. 

District  schools,  484. 

Secondary  schools.  437,  493. 

Superior  schools,  499. 

Female  seminaries,  482.  496. 

Special  and  professional  school,  496. 

Pank  and  title,  502. 

Saalfeld  Lyceum,  organized  by  Luther,  621, 625. 
Sacristans,  relation  to  schools,  378,  698. 

Sagan  Normal  School.  347. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  legal  Iirovision  for — 
France,  157,  299. 

Gotha,  593. 

Italy.  157. 

Meiniugen,  615. 

•Prussia,  424,  428. 

Pussia.  492. 

Wurtemberg.  659,  678,  697. 

Salerno  Medical  School,  737, 

Salvandy,  French  lyceums,  304. 

Sardinia.  146. 

Sassari  University,  198. 

Saxon  Principalities,  565. 

(See  Altenhurg.) 

Coburg,  Gotha,  Jleiningen,  Wevnar. 

Saxony,  Kingdom,  529. 

Public  instruction,  530. 

School  plan  of  1528,  536. 

School  ordinance  of  1580,  540. 

Elementary  schools,  554. 

Secondary  "schools,  ^2. 

University  and  special  schools,  501,  767. 
Statistics,  553. 

Saxony,  Province  of  Prussia,  368. 

Statistics,  424-433. 

Scaliger,  cited,  750. 

Schaiffhausen,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 95. 

Public  instruction,  9.5. 

Schinmeir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 

Schleig,  city  schools,  528, 

Schleswig-Holstein,  635. 

Public  instruction,  636. 

Schnepfenthal,  Salzman’s  Institute,  597. 
Scholasticism.  739. 

Scholasticus,  712,  714. 

Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  591. 


School  attendance  (S^e  Atte)ida?ice  ) 

Scbcml  code,  example  of — 

France,  244. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe-(jotha,  575,  577, 591. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  6.59. 

School  government,  704. 

School-houses — 

Scnool-room  cotie.  687. 

School  management  in  Prussia,  439. 

School  method  in  1642,  577. 

School  i)lan  of  1528,  536. 

Schools  “  as  they  were,” 

Schuckman,  minister  of  education,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  area,  population,  lUO. 

Public  instruction.  649. 

Schwj-tz,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  99. 

Scripture  history  in  Prussian  schools,  440. 
Science  and  the  "arts.  171,  303. 

Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  251,  302, 
308. 

Sciences,  interconnection  and  influence,  746, 750 
Scientific  instruction — 

France,  244,  302. 

Italy,  172. 

Pussia,  497.  • 

Turkey,  23. 

Switzerland,  63,  72, 93, 315. 

Wurtemberg,  684. 

Germany,  747, 

Scotland,  universities,  753. 

Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 

Secondary  education  and  school®— 

A*govia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  49 
Berne,  58. 

France,  293, 720. 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  S3. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  92. 

Portugal,  524. 

Peuss7  523. 

Pome,  208. 

Pussia.  487. 

Saxony,  551,  562. 

Saxon  "Principalities,  566. 

Saxe-Altcnburg,  559. 

Saxe-Coburg,  595. 

Saxe-Meiniugen,  631. 

Saxe- Weimar,  632. 

Schaft’hausen.  97. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  642. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Soleure,  103. 

St.  GaU.  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgovia,  121. 

Turkey,  20. 

Unterwald,  122. 

Uri,  126. 

Talai',  128. 

Yaud,  133. 

Waldeck,  652 
Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  142. 

Sega.ssar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  family,  90. 
Serfdom,  relation  to  scliools  363. 

Abolition  essential  to  citizenship,  365. 
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Seven  years’  war,  584. 

Sexes,  separation  of,  99.  _ 

Seycllitz,  schools  in  Silesia,  348. 

Shitomir,  Hebrew  industrial  school,  481, 
Siberia,  schools  in,  477. 

Sickness  of  teacher.  701. 

Sienna  University,  198. 

Silesia,  public  schools,  368,  428. 
Silk-culture  for  schoolmasters,  353. 
Singing  associations,  author  of,  364. 
Meiningen,  619. 

■Wurtemberg,  685,  696. 

Singing  in  public  schools,  246, 364, 487,  685. 
Smyrna  schools,  11. 

Soleure,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 101. 

Public  instruction,  101. 

Songs  and  hymns,  47. 

Sonderhausen.  school  statistics,  650. 
Spain,  universities,  754. 

Special  schools  and  courses,  312,  496, 
Spelling,  289,  683. 

State  and  schools,  90,  703. 

State  and  church,  269. 

Statistics  of  schools  and  edncation— 
Argovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  48. 

Basle,  country,  50. 

Berne,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

Prance,  209, 248, 250. 

Pree  Cities,  711. 

Pribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisous,  83. 

Italy,  1.52, 157, 160. 

Bauenburg,  645. 

Lucerne,  89. 

Keuchatel,  94. 

Portugal,  521, 527. 

Prussia,  424. 

Reuss,  529. 

Rome,  208. 

Russia,  477,  496. 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon  Principalities,  566. 

Saxe- Alten  burg,  568. 

Saxe-Coburg,  595,  600. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  608. 

Saxe- Weimar,  627. 

Schaflfhauseu,  98. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  651. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Soleure,  104. 

St.  GaU,  114. 

Switzerland,  Pederal,  143 
Tessin,  118. 

Thurgovia,  122. 

Turkey,  13. 

Unterwald,  124. 

Uri,  126. 

Valais,  123. 

Vaud,  138. 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Wurtemberg,  167,  677. 

Stein,  necessity  of  improved  schools,  361. 
Steinmetz,  at  Klorterbergen,  362. 

St.  Gall,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 105. 

Public  instruction,  105. 

St.  Petersburg  University,  511. 

Stralsund,  371. 

Stndium  Generale,  or  university,  738. 
Students,  relations  to  professors,  763. 


Stuttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  674. 

Subjects  of  instruction  too  numerous,  289, 706, 
Arithmetic,  53, 291,  442. 

Drawing,  289, 309,  443. 

Geography,  53, 322. 

Gymnastics,  54,  443. 

Grammar  and  language,  52, 290, 440. 

History,  53,  441. 

Natural  phenomena,  53, 59, 442. 

Reading,  290, 440. 

Religion,  440. 

Literature,  322. 

Mother  tongue.  52. 

Modern  languages,  322. 

Philosophy,  322. 

Spelling,  289. 

Superintendence  of  schools,  665.  (See  Inspection.) 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 648,  656,  661, 670. 
Supplementary  schools,  109,  671. 

Superior  school  board  in  Prussia,  350. 

Superior  Normal  School,  21,  322,  328. 

Sweden,  universities,  755. 

Switzerland,  area,  population,  32. 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

Universities,  755.  T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  Prance, 
217,  258. 

Tan6ef,  plan  of  public  school  for  Russia,  475. 
Tartar  schools,  480. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes,  271,  663. 

Teaching  orders  in  Catholic  Chui-ch,  214, 265. 
Teaching,  profession  of,  236, 268,  278,  434. 
Teaching  by  ecclesiastics,  158. 

Teacher  and  parents,  280. 

Teacher  and  public  authorities,  280,  705. 
Teachers,  ecclesiastical,  249. 

Teachers’  associations,  367,  606,  702. 

Teachers’  civil  rights,  616,  697,  7<l0. 

Teachers’  emoluments  and  perquisites,  698. 
Teachers’  exemptions,  699. 

Teachers’  examinations,  155,  692. 

Teachers,  female,  18, 157, 249,  253,  374,  558,  701. 
Teachers’  Pnnd  Association,  156,  616. 

Teachers’  institutes  and  conferences,  35, 121, 241 
385,  437,  666,  695. 

Teachers’  pensions,  156,  615. 

Teachers’  salaries.  (See  Salaries.) 

Teachers’  seminaries.  (See  Normal  School.) 
Technical  courses  and  schools,  113, 171,  560. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtemberg,  659,  689. 
Tessin,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  115. 

Public  instruction,  115. 

Text-books,  how  supplied,  310,  472. 

Theology,  faculties  and  schools,  104,  764,  768. 
Thiers,  public  schools  in  Prance,  271,  296. 

Thilo,  Prof.,  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  335. 
Thirty  years’  war,  influence  on  schools,  743. 
Thomasius,  745. 

Thurgovia,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 119. 

Public  instruction,  119. 

Teachers’  conferences,  120. 

Teachers’  Seminary,  122. 

Thuringian  States,  school  statistics,  566. 
Titulary  professor,  160,  301. 

Town  schools  prior  to  1500,  213,  334,  375,  424,  714, 
Traditional  habits  in  school  matflus,  359. 
Training  of  teachers,  706. 

Traveling  students,  533. 

Trivium  and  tiivial  schools,  713. 

Troyeii  cantonal  school,  38, 

Truth,  faculty  to  discover,  764. 

Tubingen  University,  768. 

Tuition  fees  in  elementary  schools— 

Praiice,  281,  283. 

Gotha,  592. 

Prussia,  428. 
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Saxony,  SST- 
Switzerland,  47. 

Wurtemberg,  678. 

Tuition  fees  in  secondary  schools,  167, 179,  483, 
632. 

Turin  University,  200. 

Turcot,  227. 

Turley,  area,  jwpulation,  religion,  1. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  3. 

Govei-nmeut  action  and  institutions,  3, 17, 26. 
Female  education,  5, 19, 22. 

Elementary  schools,  o,  17. 

Primary  superior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Normal  schools,  2J,  22, 30. 

Ulema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  sutfrage  and  education,  282. 
Universitas  and  studiura  generale,  733. 
Univertity  of  France,  219, 229. 

Modifications,  230, 260. 

Schools  included  under  in  1837 - 

University  of  Paris,  212,  738. 

Universities,  past  and  present,  737. 

Mediaeval,  distinctive  features  of,  737. 
Influence  on  opinion  and  action,  741,  743. 
Italian  and  French,  738. 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 
English  and  Scotch,  738, 741,  754. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  755. 
Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  instruction— 
Austria,  767. 

France,  208,  219, 752. 

Germany,  737, 768. 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  528. 

Prussia,  747, 766. 

Rome,  206. 

Russia,  499. 

Saxony,  533, 767. 

Switzerland,  45, 67, 78, 136, 143. 

Unterwald,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 123. 

Public  instruction,  123. 

Upsala  University,  755. 

Urbino  University,  204. 

Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 125. 

Public  instruction,  125. 

Ushers,  in  French  system,  301, 

Vacations,  regulations  of— 

Italy,  168. 

Portugal,  521. 

Saxe-Coburg,  592. 

Turkey,  19. 

IF  urtemberg.  686. 

Valais,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 126. 

Public  instruction,  127. 

Vaud,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 129. 

Public  instruction,  129. 


Teachers’  seminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

TechnicM  school,  138. 

Vernacular  instruction,  52, 242, 705t 
German  experience,  441, 655, 684. 

Veterinary  surgery  and  schools,  143 
Vienna  University,  739, 749,  768. 

Vilayet  schools,  20. 

Village  schools,  378,  403, 424,  554. 

Vitztoum  gymnasium,  563. 

Von  Massow,  354. 

Von  Kosmowski,  394. 

Von  Raumer,  on  normal  school  in  IS54,  416. 

Von  Zedlitz,  351. 

Von  Vincke,  39. 

Von  Voss,  360. 

Vraldeck,  area,  population,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 

IF aiblingen  Normal  School,  671. 

IFeimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 

IFeimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  for  teachers,  630. 

Girls’  High  School,  633. 

IFeingarten  Orphan  Asylum,  675. 

IFestphalia,  Province,  387. 

IFidows  and  oi^hans  of  teachers,  122. 

Berne,  65. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiiiingen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  432. 

Schleswig,  642. 

IFurtemberg,  701. 

IFollner,  352. 

IFinterthur,  public  schools,  143. 

Worship  and  education,  associated  ministry, 
262, 351. 

Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Pubhe  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organization,  680. 

Teachers’  salaries  and  training,  658,  690. 
Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  678. 

Wurzburg  University,  768. 

Tear,  academical - 

Italy,  168. 

Meiningen,  608. 

Portugal,  526. 

Wurtemberg,  686. 

Zedlitz,  351. 

Zeller,  Charles  Augustus,  657. 

Zeirrener,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 

Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


Note. — The  special  report,  to  whicn  the  above  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chapters  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  as  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Commssioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in- 1668  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  office,  the  details  of  which,  when 
ready  for  publication,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  subjects.  The  closing  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  reference  to  the  condition 
and  improvement  of  our  several  State  and  city  systems. 


Special.  Circular, 

No.  2. 


CIRCULAE  RESPECTING  PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  May,  1867. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

I  Official  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthly — each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondence  or  investigations  of  the  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be  or  who  may  write  tliat  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  matter  contained  in  them  will  not  always  be  new,  but  such  articles  will 
be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Commissioner,  as  he  may  think 
illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to  which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

II.  A  Quarterly  Publication.  * 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  completing  the  encjmlopediac  view  of  Education — its  His¬ 
tory,  System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods  and  Statistics — begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  far  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  be  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher, 
•who  will  soon  announce  his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or  aside  of 
any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn. 

III.  Educational  Documents. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  "with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country — each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject.  The  plan  of  publication  will  be 
set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

IV.  An  Annual  Report. 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which  the  progress  and  condition  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year  will  be  set  forth. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner. 
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